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PEEFACE. 



Thb design of this new work — for it is essentiallj new—* 
iS to combine in one treatise all the distinguishing featores 
of the << Analysis'' and <<The First Lessons.** The depart* 
ments of Orthography and Etymology are made snffidentiiy 
full, and their principles are illustrated by a great yariety of 
examples. Oral Exerdses, Exercises for Parsing and for 
the Correction of Errors, are introduced in their appropriate 
places, under each part of speech. The Syntax contains 
all the essential distinctions found in the ^Analysis," but 
differently arranged, and less rigidly and technically set forth. 

In the presentation of a subject like that of English Gram- 
mar, the fir^ question which naturally arises is that of the 
point of view from which it shall be examined. Shall the 
forms of language be regarded as direct results from thought, 
as the offspring of an inner impulse ? or shall they be looked 
upon as possessing in themselves, regardless of their origin, all 
that is necessary to guide to a successful investigation ? The 
one may be called the ulterior, the other the exterior, point 
of view. From th? one point, language is regarded as or* 
ganized under the influence of a vitaly life-imparting power, 
determining all its outward forms and manifestations ; while 
from the other it becomes a lifeless frame, to be dis- 
sected and examined, for the purpose of ascertaining what it 
isi and of what it is composed. At one point, the learner is 

iii 
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pkood in sjmpatliy with the speaker or writer, in the act oi 
embodying thought, and is allowed, as it were, to inquire why 
one form is chosen and another rejected ; why one expression, 
better than another, supplies the inner demand ; whether a sin- 
gle word or a group of words best meets tLe want, and what 
the word or group shall be called, not so much from its exter- 
nal features as from the nature of the idea which it denotes. 
From the other point of view the learner seeks to know what 
a word or expression is (torn its .external aspect — its ter^ 
mination, position, or from some auxiliary or other outward 
sign. In one case, an idea being given, the problem with 
the learner is, to find as well an appropriate expression as 
to decide upmi the iiature and classification of the latter. In 
the other case, an expremon being given, the problem is to 
determine therefrom its nature and cl^s. In the one case^ 
expression is the prominent object of interest ; in the other 
thought, expression being regarded only as the medium of 
its manifestation* 

The author has aimed in the following pages, as far as 
possible, to take the interior point of view. He has^ there- 
fpre, reqiiired much to be written by the pupil, believing that 
what is produced by one's own mind is best appreciated and 
best analyzed. To this end also have the Introduction and 
Oral Exercises been prepared. Objects in the, outer world 
first attract the attention of the child : they first caJl forth 
the desire to speak; they are ever after his lexicon- Nay, 
more : they give rise to most of the distinctions in language ; 
and it is believed that an ingenious teacher would, at the out- 
set, accomplish more in imparting a knowledge of grammar 
during a single walk in the fields, among the objects of 
nature, than during a whole week devoted to the abstract 
definitions of a text book. With children, that which is 
seen is impressive ; a distinction addressed to the eye ia 
indelibly fixed. The image or mental picture arising there- 
from is ever after distinct, awakening the impression of a 
oorre8pon4ing outward reality. What is defined in wordv 
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onist be committed to memarj, as the result of another's 
)u4gmeiit ; what is seen reaches the understanding at once, 
and defines itself by appealing directly to the discriminating 
faculty. When visible objects are employed, the teacher is 
reqaired to teU but little ; he only guides^ intimaUiS, suggests ; 
while the learner is observing for himself, discriminating 
for himself, expressing for himself. 

The Introductory Course is intended to be wholly oraL 
The models are given as specimens of methods which teach- 
ers may adopt to evolve grammatical distinction^! him exter- 
nal objects. As objects, with all their varieties, attributes, 
relictions, modifications, and distinctionsi first evoked in the 
child the desire to speak, so now they may be most fittingly 
resorted to as the interpreters of the distinctions found in 
f peech itself. ^ child of six year§ already knows enough to « 
distinguish the noun, although he may not know one word of 
ita definition. He knows what an apple is ; it is an object 
perfectly familiar to him; its name is equally so. The one 
iie can touch, taste, handle ; the other he can only speak or 
write. The one is the thing itself; the other its name, a 
mere word, an ohfect^cord, a noun. He can now generalize, 
and make the same distinction between & peach, & cherrg, a 
ntU, an insect, a Jish, a bird, or a quadruped, and its name. 
He finds nouns wherever he finds objects which he can name. 
Sp^. again, he. knows the qualities of objects; he may not 
know the meaning of the word qualitg, but he knows when 
an apple is sweet or sour, hard or so/l, ripe or unripe, smaU 
or large, rough or smooth, red or yellow, good or bad. He 
knows that no one of these designates . the apple itself, but 
only something discovered in it. It is only necessary to 
.draw his attention to what he thus knows, and make a skil- 
ful use of it. The quality is something in the object ; the 
word is something away from the object spoken or written — 
a mere word — a quality-word -— an adjective. He knows 
. when an object acts ; he can tell when a dog runs or walks, 
gi-owl^ or barks, plays or fghts ; and yet the definition, "A 
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Terb is a word which signifies to be, to do, or to suffer," is to 
him wholly incomprehensible. It is easy to draw his atten^ 
tion to the difference between the action itself and the mere 
action-word or verb which represents it In the same way, 
all the parts of speech may be easily drawn from the learn- 
er's own resources. The teacher thus appeals directly to the 
intelligence of the learner, and not to the authority of a 
definition. By similar processes, the combination of words 
into sentences and parts of sentences may be easily iDus- 
trated. To do all this, and to prepare the way for the more 
formal and technical course, is the object of the Introduction. 
The author would invite attention to the mode of pre- 
senting each of the prominent topics in Orthography and 
Etymology. 

1. An oral exercise, in. which it is supposed that the learner 
is about to enter upon a new field of inquiry, is first given. 
In this nothing is to be taken for granted, nothing presented 
dogmatically. The pupil's power to eocpress what takes place 
in the common affairs of life is made the basis of those gram- 
matical distinctions, to which the teacher wishes to draw at- 
tention. -A principle in language being thus evolved, thfe 
learner is called upon to expressit in his own words ; he feels 
the need of suitable terms. 

2. The way is thus prepared for the definitions which im- 
mediately follow. They give expression to the very distinc- 
tions which, in the oral exercise, the pupil has learned to 
make. They are welcomed as exhibitions of his own 
thoughts, and not as paragraphs of unmeaning words, to 
be mastered by the mere force of memory. But the learner 
is not l^ft here. The ability to make a distinction, or even 
to embody it in language, does not always insure its univer- 
sal application. Hence, — 

3. Copious and varied exercises immediately follow the 
definitions and remarks. These are intended (1.) to tebl 
nis ability to apply the definitions ; (2.) his ability to pro^ 
iuce illustrative examples ; (3.) his ability to alter and adap* 
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given examples, in all their varieties and modifieationfl, 
to the words with which they are connected ; and (4.) hift 
ablHtj to correct erroneous expressions. 

Two classes of errors are given : the first intended to 
illustrate violations of the principles under consideration; 
the seeond, prevailing improprieties of speech, which the 
rules of grammar may or may not correct These, though 
they may seem blemishes _on the pages of a grammar, are 
inserted in the hope that they may draw attention to the 
importance of cultivating in the school room the spirit of^ 
generous criticism. It is the study of the lanffuage, rather 
than the technical forms of grammar, that should claim the 
first attention of the teacher. It being his aim to cultivate 
the habit of speaking and writing correctly, it is immaterial 
whether all the principles of criticism are embodied in a 
grammar, or are drawn from the known usages of good 
speakers and good writers. These and kindred exercises, 
if faithfully attended to, wiU do more than any thing else to 
eradicate those incorrect expressions which habit is daily 
confirming. If it should seem that the examples are too 
glaring and palpable, it must be said, in reply, that they are 
mainly actual expressioni| taken from the lips of children, 
and that the author has thought it best, at first, to take the 
most obvious errors, and engage the attention by presentmg^ 
not doubtful, but striking examples. 

The Syntax is arranged on a plan similar in ts spirit to 
the other parts. It is assumed that a child can best under- 
stand a sentence by witnessing its formation. Hence, — 

Under the head of Construction, the learner commences 
with the foundation of the sentence, and from this most fa- 
vorable point of view he witnesses the progress of its struc- 
ture, from its commencement to its completion. As the parts 
are added one by one, he notes the effect of each, and feels 
that each supplies a want and fills a vacancy demanded by 
the unfinished structure. In no other way so well can tlie 
peculiar force of the elementary parts be appreciated. Hav- 
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iDg teamed to combine every fonn and cot dkkm of the ete» 
meQt8| whether with their relations expressed or itnexpreased, 
he commences, under the head of Analysis^ the opposite 
process of taking the stractore in {^eoes, and pointing out all 
the peculiarities of its parts. Thus by the two processes any 
child of ordinary capacity must become acquainted with the 
general features of a sentence, whether considered as a whole, 
or in respect to its component parts. The way is now pre- 
pared for the Rules and principles which apply to the more 
minute details of construction. Varioiis Cautions, intended 
to guard the learner against prevalent 0rrors in common con- 
versation, are interspersed among the rules. They are to be 
used in correcting errors. Under the head of Peculiarities 
and Idioms, a few of the anomalous and peculiar expres- 
sions which perplex the learner are collected and explained. 

The author has thought it best to indicate the: prominent 
idea in the paragraphs to be committed to memory by JtaUcSy 
rather than to insert printed questions. The teacher can 
then vary the questions to suit the wants of the learner ; and 
the learner will follow the guidance of the subject rather than 
that of the questions. The paragraphs ip large type are 
intended as e^Jirst course, to be committed to memory by the 
learner. The Remarks iu smaller type are intended as a 
gecond course for the more advanced pupiL. Any parts of 
this second course may be studied or omitted, at the discre- 
tion of the teacher. 

The author takes this opportunity to acknowledge his in- 
debtedness to many friends, mostiy teachers, whose sugges- 
tions and words of encouragement have induced him to pre- 
pare this work, in the hope that it may supply such defects 
as were found in his other books, and may prove a complete 
and conrvenient text bo<^ on the subject of grammar. 

S. S. GREENE. 
PDOVn»NCB, June, 1S63. . , 
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INTRODUCTORY COURSE FOR BEGINNERS. 
LESSON I. 

OBJECTS. 

Ths world in which we live is full of objects, as trees 
thruhsy Jlawersy grass^ rocks^ stones^ metals^ houses^ hams 
vdUeySy rivers^ brooks^ 9prings^ oceans^ seas^ lakesy ponds^ 
oxen^ horses^ sheep^ hirds^ insects^ reptiles^ mountains^ hills^ 
pools ; in all, a multitude so great that one could not count 
them in a lifetime. 

Lessons on objects may be conducted after the following 

MODEL.* 

Teacher. (Pointing to the ol^ect.) Wliat ia this ? 

Pi^9»2f. . (In concert or separately.) The platform. 

Toacher. Now, write upon jour slates near the top, Name9 of obibcts. 
(The teacher does the same on the blackboard.) Under this, 
write PJatformt commencing it with a capital letter, and placing 
a period (.) after it. Now, which is the object ? 

PupiU. . (All point to tiie platform.) 

Ttaehar. Wbieh is the nems of tiie object ? 

* DiBXcnoNs TO THB Tbachbb. — 1. Lot the class be soairanged that each mem- 
ber can Me the object pointed out. 9. Ask, while pointing to it. " What w C4w 7 *> 
3. When tfie pupil has named it, wriu the name dtotinctlv on the board. 4. Let each 
point out, first the objett^ and then its nanM, on the board. 5. Follow some etdtr in 
th« selection of objects, such as mis, gbmOanlm, or letatiefH, fi. At lint, let each exer- 
cise be wHttm Inr eveiy pupil. 7. Alter the 6w finrt lesions, let same member of the 
class pctot out the objects, eqjoining on him the observance of vrier. & At length, 
let each member silently select for himself a given number of objects, fi. In review- 
ing, let each scholar give in turn, orally, the names of objects in the room, taking 
care that no nt^ect shall be repeated. 10. Should the teacher find (as he undoubtedly 
will) that the children have either no names, or incorrect, or perverted names for com- 
mon objects, let the correct name be given. 11. Enoourage the habit of observatioa 
and the spirit of inquiry respecting alTcominon objects. 12. Continue the exercise till 
all the oli^ts in the school room ars exhausted i then take objects out of the room. 
13. When entire objects have been examined sufficiently, commence analysing ofcyecta, 
and pointing out their parts. Each part is an object 14. The term Mecb^ord may 
cradually be displaced by the word noun, 15. At first, let the attention be drawn mors 
forcibly to the ohjMiL than to the name j but at length let Uie name, as an ob^et^wvri. 
a NOUN, become the more prominent 18. Let the exadses be multtplisd and varieo 
kgr the tsacher, till the ol^t of the true basis of distinctkn Is secured 
-* 2Bfl 
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ISipiU. AU point to the blackboard or thdr alatM, (thm abowiiig ihtk 

they know the distinction.) 
TBoeAar. (Pointinff to the ftnt object at the end of the platform, eo as tf 

proceed m ordtr,) What is this ? 
Jhipih. . Bookcase. 
Teachtr. Wdte the word bookcase under Pfa(fonfi, placins the ftnt leUer 

directly under the first letter of tliat wora. Now, since olat 

firm and boakaue are namet iff olgectB, what shall we oail toesc 

words? 
fH^rih. . (All hesitate.) 
Teacher. May we not call them olffeciHOoreU t 
Ptqnle. . (AU giTO assent.) 

The lesson, when carried to six objects,^ quite enough for the first, — 
will stand thus :^ 

NAMES OF OBJECTS. 



The same lesson may be written in lines so as to form a paragraph, 
^le first word should b^in with a capital, the rest (unless some are proper 
names) with small letters ; a comma should separate the words ; a period 
riiould be placed at the end. Each pupil should be made to feel responsi- 
ble for a strict obsenrance of aU these niles of criticism. Neglect now will 
be likely to result in neglect through life. The lesson will stand tiius : — 

Navbs op Objects. Platform, bookcase, chair, settee, desk, Geozget 
box, table, umbrella, &c., &c. 



EXEECISES. 

I. (1.) WhfU eaiicles are made hy a jeweller, a tailor, a milliner, a car- 
penter, a cabinet maker, an upholsterer, an optician, a blacksmith ? WTiai 
doyoucalleach NAME that you have given f Whyt (2.) What arHciee daw 
use for food, drink, clothing, building, sewing, Knitting, hunting, fishing, 
cooking ? What do you caU each toord that you have used? Ivhyt (3.) 
WTuU articles may be found in a parlor, a dining room, kitchen, closet, 
gtfden, diurch, hardware store, paper mill, grist mill, printing office, dry 
g)ods store? What do you etui each namef Whyf (4.) What are the 
tMmes of Vie various trees, plants, shrubs, fiowers. fishes, reptiles, birds, 
domestic animals, nuts, firuits ? What do you call each tocrd that yam 
have used? Why t 

II. (1.) Mention att the parts of this room ; of the door, of the window 
the store, the table, a chair, a pin, a book, a watch, a portfolio, a ship, s 
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writing desk. (2.) Of « hat, a coat, a bonnet, an apron a dress, a boot, s 
Blocking;. (3.) Of a wagon, a harness, ahorse, a whip, a p bngh, a sojth«p a 
b«)at, a bam, a wheel, a steam engine. What do you eail each womwktek 
you have tuedf Whyt 

III. (1.) What do you call thefoUounnQ wtrde : Pen. wafer, caid^^ooal, 
flour, paper, pencil, thermometer, eye, hair, nose, moutn, teeth, tongue, 
ear, c&in, cheek, lip, eyelid ? 



LESSON II. 

CRITICISM.* 

In writing exercises upon the slate or paper, the pupil 
should be careful, (1.) to select his objects in an orderly 
manner ; (2.) to spell correctly ; (3.) to use , capitals cor- 
rectly ; (4.) to write legibly and neatly^ that is, to observe 
uniformity in the size of the letters, to be careful to cross 
the t*s, dot the i^s, and to preserve a horizontal direction of 
the lines ; (5.) to pmictuaU correctly. 

MOBEL FOR CORRECTION, 
names of objects. 

floar 

Desk 
selling 

^^ 

The teacher, baving traaaftimd some haHty exereise like the aiboTe Ikom the ilais 
•r a papil, calli«ho atteatkiB ef the class to it in the foltowiog manaer:* 

Teoi^er, How many of you see any thing wrong in this ? 
Ptgnls, . (All hands are raised. Each is eager to qieak.) 
Teacher. (Naming a pupiL) Mention one error. 

Ftqril, . The heading h^ins with a small letter, and has no lines drawn 
under it.t 

« DiBBOTiom TO THB Tbachbb. — 1. Let the teacher at fint examine each writ- 
ten exeieise carefully. 3. Mark and drma ettention to each minute error. 3. Eb. 
courage the membera of the clan to eritieise each other— alwavs in the spirit oi 
kiu'lnees. 4. Let the scholan exchange slates, and correct eachother^S errors. S 
Let this Jiibit of critidsm be extended to all written and oral sxeseises, esperial^ 
when the pupUs benfin to combine words. 

f See note p. xvii. 
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Teacher. (Naming another.) What ebe is wrong f 

FupiL . The objects are selected without order. 

TBodker. Whatelae? 

PtgnL . The words ySoor, ceiUng, and tnndow are misspelled. 

Teacher. Is any thing else wrong ? 

PupiL . The words Jtoor, eeiUngy and inkaUmd begin with small letters. 

Teacher . Who can see any other error ? 

PtigpiL . There are no periods at the end of the words. 

Teacher. (Having oonrected the errors as ther hare been pointed ont) 

I)oes any one discover another eiror ? 
Pupa. • The woids are written Jn a disorderly mauner. 

Let sueh exercises be repeated, as often as may be necessary, to estab- 
lish habits of care and critical examination of every written exerase. 
When children are trained to habits of aocuracy, neatness, and precision, 
they wiU know no other. 



LESSON III. 

QUAIJTIBS OP OBJECTS.* 

If we hold a piece of ^ass before our eyes, we eon $S0 
through it ; but if we hold a slate in the same manner, we 
cannot Bee through U, We say of the glass^ because we car 
see through it, it is transparent ; and of the slate, because 
ire cannot see through it, it is opaque. Neither transparent 

* DiBacTiom to trs Tbacrbb. — L Ib writing, at fint let tba class am the fiiU 
fonn, as in the lint model : **The iponge is opaquB^" " The Bpon|e is JUxibUj- fce. 
After a little time they may aae either or the contracted fonns. 9. As this exercise 
will be fiMind exceedinglv suggestlye, the teacher should first show that the word is 
called a qmaUt^-word^ (a^Jectii^,) becauae it denotes a quali^r, and is on that account 
to be distinguiahed from an objteC^oorif (noun.) He should then aim to awaken in the 
child an appreciation of the uses which we make or objects in the arts on account of 
Iheir qnalltiM ; show also how we efasst^, eoMpore, esnCfWiC, «Ms««r«, «fl^l*, 4te^ &c. 
3. When it is wished to UlusCrate some qualitjr, as oiMssiM, Mttb, arwehf. soase ob-^ 
Ject IS brought in, which contains it, and by an appropriate experiment the child>fe atten- 
tion is fitstened upon It 4. Whenever a quality cannot be made to appear direct^, the 
opposite should be exhibited by way of contrast, and the attentioa of the pupil should 
be directed to the prefixes employed, as elastic, inelastic, flexible, mflexible, sound, un- 
sound, ripe, wuipe. 5, But m all this, let it be the teaclier's ultimate aim to make the 
distinction between tiie tu^eeHv* and Helm. 6. When the papil has become sufficiently 
acquainted with qualities, let him write the name of the quality and the name of the 
object together, thus: "Pcrvia sponge f" ** White paper i *' •« Oreen corn." Also 
let him explain the effect of tiie quality-word upon the ot^ect-word. 7. He will now 
oe prepared to show the effect of such words as tAs, this, that, mm, two, three. &c, 
which do not express quality, but yet produce certain efilbcts upon an objeet-wora ; as, 
*• Three hooka ; » *« Tlno hat ; '* " Boery bof." & Let the learner now be told ttiat tiM 
term at^ecti»e applies to all the words which may be added to a noun, whether they de- 
note quality or not. 9. When objects are compared, let them be placed side by side in 
the presence of the class : when classified, let the ol^ts aetually oe selected accord- 
ingtosoraeqr«iity, asieMe,red,CrBimMreirt dfcc 
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nor opaque is any thing apart from the object. We eannot 
see transparent, nor take it in our hands as a things or a part 
of a thing. It is what we discover in the glass. It is au 
attribute of the glass, which we call a quality, 

MODBL. 

Teacher. (The teacher takes a piece of drr tponge in hia hand, and holdf 

It up before the daaa.) Whatiatlus? 
PupUa, . A piece of sponge. 
teacher. Write *< Quautibs of thb SPOirGa " on your slates. (Then 

holding it to his eye, he attempts to see through it.) What can 

you say of the sponge ? 
Pupils, . It is opaque. 
Teacher. Now write upon your slates, " The fcponge is opaqm ; " com- 

mendns the expression with a capital letter, placing a period at 

the eno^ and drawing a line under **oi>aque," thus, opaqiae,* 

TThe teacher writes upon the board at the same time, as a model 

lor the class.) 
PupiU. . (All write upon their slates.) 
Teacher. Now, where is the quality ? 
PupiU, . (All poi^t to the sponge.) 
Teacher. Where is the wfrd which names or denotes it. 
PupiU. . (All point to their slates or to the blackboard, thus distinguish- 

uig between the word and the quality.) 
Teacher. Now, which is the object ? 
PupiU. . (AU point to the sponge.) 
Teacher, And where is the quality opaque t 
PupiU. . (All point to the sponge again.) 
Teacher. But is the sponge both the ci^ect and the quality t 
PupiU. . Sponge is the object, and the quality is found in the sponge. 

(Thus a distinction is made between an ob;ect and its qualiiiet.) 
Teacher. (The teacher bends the sponge.) What can you say of the 

sponge because it bends ? 
PupiU, , It is Umber, 

Teacher, Yes, it is Umber. Who can give a better word ? 
PupiU. . (No one speaks.) 
Teacher, When any thing bends, we say it xBjiexibU. Pronounce the word, 

and write, " The sponge is flexible.** 
PupiU. . (All speak the word, and then >vrite as directed.) 
Teacher. (The teacher now remoyes the pressure from the sponge, and it 

suddenly returns to its original form. He experiment with a 

piece of lead or wax in the same way, and shows that neither 

* llie pupil should now be told that, in vritingy a word is especially diatinpiishetf 
tnr drawing a line under It ; in printinffj by usin^ the Itahe letter ; In speakings by 
plactog stress of Toica upon it. Headings are distinguished by drawing two lines 
undo: them. 
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retams to iti fonncr state after the mmart ii remoTed.) WhM 
can you say of the sponge because it comes ^ack to its origina) 
form? 

PupiU, . It is tpringy. 

Teacher, Who can giye another and a better word ? 

Fvpils, . One pupil raises his hand, and says, tkuHe, 

Teacher, Right ; all may say eUuHe, and then write, ** The spouffe iBetat- 
tic?* Now, since the words opaque, fitsable^ and etasUa are ap- 
plied to quaiUieBf and not to oqjects, what shall we call them ? 

FupiU, . Quality-words. 

Teacher, Right ; what kind of words then are porouM, absofient, Ught, 
it 



The leswn, extended to fire qualities, — quite sufficient forihe first, — 
will stand, — 

The sponge is omme. ^ 

The sponge vkfiKohU, 
The sponge is eUutic* 
The sponge is jwrottf. 
The sponge is absorbent. 
Or thus : — 



The sponge is < 
Or thus : The sponge is opaque^ flexible^ ekuUCf poroua, and abeorbenL 



poroue, 
abtorbent. 



^. 



EXERCISES. 

I What quahties has a piece of India rubber, chalk, whalebone, wax, 
taper, lead, pine wood, silk, broadcloth ? W?uU do you call each word you 
.Mve uaedt Why t Write out each example as in the model. In the exam- 
ples, tell which u the ofy'eet-word, and which the quaHty-word, 

II. In the same manner, mention the qualities of an a|rple, an orange, a 
piece of glass, a feather, a watch spring, a piece of granite, Telret, irory, 
leather, sharcoal, fur. What kind of words Jiave you used t Why f 

III. Mention Ave olQects that are white, and thus classift them ; fne 
that are green; five thai are yellow ; Jive that are transparent ; five that are 
opaque ; five that are porous, &c. 

IV. Mention four objects that are soft, eUso four that are hard, and thus 
CONTBA8T them ; four that are warm, and four that are cold; four that are 
fiexible, and four that are inflexible ; four that are elastic, and four that are 
ttielasHc; four that are sweet, and four that are sour, &e. In Exercises 
III, IV,, what words have you used — of^ect-ioords, or quality-words t 

y. Mention two objects that are equally long, short, smooth, fiidr. old, 
white, and thus compare them ; also tfoo^ one oftchich is longer, shorter, 
smoother, &c., than the other ; also several objects, otie of which is longest, 
s/icrtesf, S:c. 

yi. How many fingers have yout How many boohs, slates, knives, ap- 
ples, &c.. and thus number them t What are the words which you hare 
usedt Why do you call them a^j^tives t 



yil. Tell which of the JoUowina words are nouns, and which at^ecttves, 
afui thus CLASSIFY t/iem : mk, black, coal, white, paper, carpet, soft young, 
stove, red, pencil, smooth, sharp, dull, steel, iron, not, cold, book, bottle^ 
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LESSON IV. 

ACTIONS 'OF OBJECTS.* 

Among the m'llions of objects which nve see, all those 
ihat are alive have the power to move or acty and are 
classed as animate ; some others, as watei, clouds, clocks, 
watches, &c., move when acted upon. All these move- 
ments are called actions. Thus a dog runs a biid ^te5. 
Now, runs or Jlies is not any thing apart from the object , 
(see ^' Qualities of Objects ; '') it is only an attribute, which 
we call an action^ just as we called another kind of attri- 
bute a quality. 

MODEL. 

Teacher. (The teacher says* Look yonder !) What it that ? 

Pupils. . (All answer.) A dog. 

Teacher. What does he do ? 

Pupils. . He bites. 

Teacher. And what do you see him do now ? 

Pupils. . He barks. 

Teacher. And what now ? 

Pupils. . He growls. 

Teacher, And what now ? 

Pupils. . He eats. 

Teacher. And what now ? 

Pupils. . He drinks. 

Teacher. Now write upon yonr slates " The actions of a dog ; '* and nnd^r- 

neath this headmg write, ** The dog bites ; " and underneath that, 

'* The dog barks." Now, where is the action ? 
PujtHs. . (All point to the dog.) 

Teacher. Where is the word which expresses the action ? 
Pupils. . (All point to their slates, or the hlackhoard.) 
Teacher. Now, which is the ohject ? 

♦ DiRECTfoivs TO TH« TsACHEK. — 1. At first It wHl be Well fof the teiichDr to per- 
forin some net himself, ae vrMnfj, walking^ or tpeMng. SL Let him next suppose 
anine object to move ; as tijbk, a frtr<f, an insect, and let the pupils be required to write 
any actions of which it is capable. 3. Let the mil form at first be used ; as, " The dog 
kHea ; *' ** The doK barkttf" &c ; afterwards employ (he contracted forms. 4. As an 
oral exercise, think of some animal, and let each child, in turn, give one action of 
which it is capable. S. When the children have become sufficiently familiar witb 
the distinction, the word verb may be substituted for action-word. 6. When the pu- 
pils have advanced sufficiently for to see that some words are called verbs which do 
not express actions, they are prepared for a lesson like the Oral Exercise, on p. 5a 
7. In all the exercises caiefully observe the rules of criticism. 
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Ptqdh, . (All point te the dog.. 
Teacher, And where ii the actioi. ? 
Pupih, . (AU point to the dog.) 
Teacher, Bat is the dog both the objeet and the action ? 
P^qtiit, . The dog is the object, and the action ia aeen in the dog, or ia 
performed by him. 

(Thua a diatinction ia made between an action and a word, and 
between an action and an object.) 
Teacher. Now, aince the worda-U^, barke, arowls, ftc, are applied to ao- 
tiona, and not to objects themaelyea, what shall we call these 
words? 
PiQM^t. . Action'toordt. 
The loaaon, extended to fiye actions, will atand thns : — 
The dog Inta. 
The dog barkt, 
Tht dog ffrowlt. 
The dog eaU. 
The dog drinke, 
Orthnt:^ 

flfitea. 
barkt. 
growls, 
eatt. 
drinkt. 
Or thns: ~Thb dog bUee, barkt, growU, eatt, drkikr 

EXERCISES. 

I. What acHont can be performed by a hone, a man, a child, a trout, a 
robin, a toad, a grasshopper, a cricket, a soldier, a sailor, a shoemaker, a 
farmer, a musician ? Irnat wordt have you employed t Why t 

II. What obfects can sing, run, play, whistle, sleep, fly, write, study, 
ride, walk, swim, float, sink, bum, oreeze, melt, thaw f What wordt have 
you uaedt Why? 

III. Tell which of the foUowina wordt are nount, which are cu^eetivet, 
which are acUonr-wordt, or verbt : Ship, mast, white, prow, ploughs, moyei, 
sinks, boat, writes, shines, son, moon, driye, map, blows, buttons, sews, 
ftexible, plane, plain. 



LESSON V. 

IDEAS AND WORDS, OR EXPRESSIONS OF IDEAS. 

When an object, as a hat, is placed before us, we say w€ 
tee it ; but when it is removed, and we continue to think of 
it, or call it to mind after thinking of something else, we say 
we seem to see it It is as though the mind had an eye, and 
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could see somjthing just like the real hat It appeare to be 
in the same place, it has the same form, it is in every way 
just like it, only it may not be as distinct That which we 
fieem to see is to the eye of the mind what the real hat is to 
that of the body. U is a kind of image or picture of the 
real hat, and is called an ide<u 



£X£RCISE. 

I. ^010, auppoM yotinelvea ai home by thejlreaide. Tkmk €faU the ob^ 
ieeU in the room, witii you aei disUfKi pieiu^ Lmihtm ettm 

to you hut (u if you were there; then vtrite their namet in order, tu you 
ipould do if you were there, or aa you did in Leeton I. Now, n^ppoee your 
eelvet in a garden, a bam, a tireet, afield, a church, a mill, on a mountain, 
in the open air in a ^ear night, ina meadow, at tea, in afbreet, and do the 



n. Meniton any piaUHee of the offfeete which you teem to tee in them, 
III. Mention any actiont which you teem to tee any qf thorn p eifir m . 

But when we have formed definite ideas of objects, we 
need some way to inform others what we have in our minds. 
When an object, as a dog, is before our eyes, we can point to 
It, and without saying a word, show to others what we wish 
them to see. But when we have only the idea<^ or picture 
before the eye of the mind, however distinct and impressive 
that may be to lu, we cannot show it to others. It can be 
seen only by our mental eye. In that case we must resort 
to signs, as will be seen in the following 

MODEL. 

Teacher. I have a distinct picture, or image, of a beautiful object before 
my mind's eye. I seem, to see its form and colors. Do you 
see it? 

FupUt, . We do not know what it is. 

Teacher. (The teacher takes from his desk a rose, and holds it up before 
the dass, then places it back in the desk.) How many now 
know what it is F 

FupOa. . (All raise their hands.) 

Vtacher Now, I will give you a tignal, and let us see, when I gi^e it here- 
after, if you cannot call up the picture of the rose, so that aU of 
us may be thinking of the same thing. 

(The teacher now giyes some signal, as a motion of the hand, 
snapping the fingers, or toucldng uie table, to which all agree as 
a signal to call to mind the rote, and, after turning the thoughts 
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of the class upos lomethingdie, fat a fow bmiimbIb, be indilen 

ly introduces the signal.) what do you think of now i 

FupUt . Thenxve. 

Jhaekm'. Now, though jon. cannot see the pietore of the rose in my mind, 
you haTe one in your own. And the signal tells you just when 
to call it up. Now, I have another beautiftil picture in my mind 
Do you know what it is ? 

Fupilt. . We cannot tell without a signal. 

Teacher, I will giye you a signal. THere the teacher introduces a new sig- 
nal, such as snapping his nngers twice, or makmg some new mo- 
tion without any previous warning, and aaka,) what new picture 
have you now in your minds ? 

P^piJif. . (All hesitate; finally one says,) We cannot tell what the signal 

Tdoeher, Why can you not tell what the signal means now, as well as 
before? 

Pupih, . Because we did not understand beforehand what it was to be 
tiie signal ol 

Teacher, Then, in order to make a signal good, there must be a mutual 
understanding among those who use it; and then any outward 
sign may enaole us to call up our ideas. We must, therefore, 
hare a sign for a houeef a sign for the nm, a sig n for the moon^ 
and a sign for every other object around us. Would such signs 
as I have given be good for every olqect ? 

fStpUe, . We could not make signs enough with our fingers for every 
object. (Here let the class give such thoughts as they may have 
about these signs.) 

Teacher, Instead of a motion of the hand, or a rap upon the table, if I 
should make a sound from my mouth, would that be a signal ? 

Fupiie. . It would, if we all agree to it 

Feaeher (The teacher makes some sound from the mouth« for the rose.) 
How many will take this as a sign for the rose ? 

FttpiU, (All raise tiieir hands.) 

Teacher (The teacher experiments with this new signal as before, then 
says,) If. instead of this, I should give you the sound r-o^-e, as a 
siffn, I should give you the one to which not only this school, but 
aU the people who epeak the English language, have agreed. 
Or, if I should write on the blackboard thus, rosCf these marks 
would be the signal to which all who can read the English lan- 
guage have agreed. These signs are called worde ; and i^en they 
apply to objects, they are dbject-uoordSf or names ofoi^ecU. Now, 
when I point to the objects in the school room, you may give me 
tilie of^ect-worde, or names of the objects. (The teacher points 
out various objects, and the pupils give their names ; then reverses 
the exercise, he giving the name, and they pointing to the object. 
Finally, he ffives the names of objects not present, asking tlie 
pupils to call to mind the idea of each, and raise their hands to 
show that they are thinking of it. 
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GsHBRAL KiMiBK OR Idbas.— TIm iofnaity of tbo Imso^ wtU graeiaJly nf> 
gest the best methods of teeting the correctnees of a ohiM's oonceptioiu. Perhaps the 
bert feaaial rale U Ibr the leaetaer, lint of ail, to IumcIm tiM ofe^ pveaent, or him- 
■elf ID its presence, and bid the pupil do the same. Let it be rscalled, not as a nera 
■omethlng known to exist, but as an object having form, proportion, color, poeltioii, 
and dimensions J and let all these attributes be aiada to eorvespond with the rsclitf. 
Then, assuming that the pupil has done the same, proceed to oueetion him minutely, 
M if the object were present. Wbat is it ? What is near to it ? What is its general 
foim? Whatis it like? On what does it stand or rest? Of what materiato Is It 
eomiKxed ? How king, how thkk, how wide la it? What is in color, weight, and 
bulk ? Ofwhat parts is it composed ? Does the san shine upon it ? Ifao, on which 
side is its shadow J- Wbat time in the day is it, then ? What surrounds it ? &c 

Let the pupil answer dinctly ftom the ideas in his own mind, and his aaawen will 
usually reveal the correctness or incorrectness of these ideas. This practice of search- 




. . akening an inte . 

B^pi in introdudag c Mscf /auens is to ^e greater Hfe and reality to mIm«. Let the 
pupil tben conceive his ideas of abeent obiects as though then was a corosspondiiig 
rssKfir which be had just seen. When this can be done, lessons on ol^ects may be 
dropped. When it cannot be done, the ol^ect should be referred to at any aad every 
stage of progress. 



LESSON VI.* 

QUALITIES OJF ACTIONS. 

^ In Lesson II. it was seen that objects possessed certain 

qualities, as snu>oth^ rougK gentle ; it will now be seen that 

actions, or even qualities of objects^ may themselves possess 

qualities, as will be shown in the following 

MODEL. 

Teacher, (The teacher, calling the attention of Che class, says,) How 

many see my hand move } 
PiipUa, . (All raise th6ir hands in token of assent.) 
Teacher. (Moving his hand very slowly, he says,) Haw does it move? 
FupUa. , Slowly. 

Teacher. What slowly, hand or move^l 
Pupile. . Mores. 

Teacher. What then does slowly express a quality of? 
Pupils. , The action mot^es. 
Teacher. Now write upon your slates, «* Qualities of Actions ; " and under 

it write, " The hand moyes slowly." 

• DiMCTioRs TO THf Tbachbb. — 1. At fifst it wHl be well to direct the attention 
of the leajmer, as in the model, only to adverbs of quality ot manner. 2. Let him then 
see tliat words added to verbs showing wAm, where. »Ay, are also adverbs. 3. Keep 
up the habit of criticisn . 4. Let all the previous lessons be reviewed. 5. Give fre- 
qaent ecaniples in whic i the parts of speech shall be minirled. 6. Let the pupils 
write short sentences containing adverbs, or words answering the questions. How ? 
When ? Where ? &c 7. Do not advance too rapidly, and be careful to secure every 
(Ktfnt as jrou adTance. 8. It will be well to give a sufarject and verb, and require the 
class to add any thtng, whether i& word or a group of wneds, that will ezpraas Jra lM<t 
plase» or maiuur of toe act 
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P»9ia»..(AU write.) 

TVttcAar. (Morisg hk hand quickly, he Mys,) How do«s my huid move now! 

nqfiU. . Quickly. 

Teaektr. Now write on your sUteB, '* Tho hand moTos quiddy." 

Pt^rik. (AU write.) 

Teaeher. Now, sinee fmekhf and ^Zmo^ dmote the quality of an actioB« 

and not ^e action itself, what abaU we call them ? 
PupiU. . Action-quality-words. ~ 
TVocAar. Bight; and hence we hay* a new class of words, called aetUm- 

EXERCISES. 

I. Bow eemahirdifyt a konerttnt aJSah twimt How doe^ the sun 
Mnet the 9h^ ioUf the farmer tabor f theearpefUerhuUdf iheboy atmfyf 

n. WTuch of the following words are adverbt? which nounat which 
verbet mnd which a^^ecHvest 

Nail, hammer, pleasantly, heaps, thaw, ehn, grows, rapidly, renews, at* 
tractlTe, sweetly, fiercely, temptation, points, hopefully, otter, heaTer, 
weasel, musingly, weayes, hopes, point, lace, diamonds, wears, nenronsly, 



^ LESSON VII. 

RELATION OF OBJECTS. 

When two objects are in any way connected, or when an 

object is connected with an attribute of another, they are 

related^ or there is a relation between them. What these 

relations are will be best seen by the following lesson : — 

Teacher, (The teacher takes a book and a piece of paper, and places the 

latter on the former.) Where is the paper ? 
PvpUe. . On the book« 

Teacher. (Placing it under the book.) "Where is the paper now ? 
Ptqrila. , Under the book. 
Teacher, (Placing the paper in the book.) Has the paper changed its t^ 

latumt* 
Piqnla, . It has ; it is in the book. 
Teacher, (The teacher now changes the position of the paper, so as to place 

it over, above f below, beside, near, &c., and then he moves it from. 

the book.) What is the relation of its motion to the book ? 
Pupiis. • It moTOS from the book. 
Teacher, (The paper approaches the book.) What is the relation of the 

motion to the book ? 
PtqnU, , It moyes towards the book. 



* Using a word wbUa acting mU its appUcatioa is ths best ponil 
Children Unis leain ths meaniaf of words evsn befoie tlMgr eaa ^Mik. 
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iVocAtfr. What shall we oa]l such worda at on, wuUr, m, fte., ii««06 thay 

Aowti relation f 
Ptgrils. . Belatioii-wordB, 

In this waj the Tarioos relatioxis of one object to another, or of an ob- 
ject to an attribute of another, may be illustrated to the eye, so as to bt 
impressed upon the mind. 

The teacher may now place two objects npon a book, a pioce of /M/wr 
and a pen. Now, what are on the book ? Tne answer is. The paper and 
the pen. Here is a new relation-word, used to combine or Join two objects 
in the same relation to the book. He places the book behind him, and 
takes off one of the objects, assuring them that one object is on the book. 
What can you say now is on the book ? The answer is, The paper or the 
pen. The teacher asks, Which ? Some one guesses the paper ; he pre> 
sents the book with the pen on it, and says. Not the paper, out the pen 
And, or, and but are combinationHPordt. 

EXERCISES. 

yowpoini out the ablation- wohds in thefiUowing expreeaUma, and tell 
whether two objecte are related, or an olneet and an attribute : The house on 
tike hiU; the dogin the manger f the eUpper under the table; rwming to 
tchool; living l>g a river ; ttandmg betide a well ; a dog and a fox rutming 
over a wall ; a needle or a pin in a cmhUm, 



LESSON VIII. 

CLASSIFICATION OF WORDSL 
We have Been that some words are used to name objects^ 
some to denote qualities of objects, some the actions of ob- 
ject>3, some the qualities of attributes, (that is, actions or 
qualities,) some the relation of objects, and some the com 
hination of objects. We may now take these characteristioi 
(see Lesson III., Exercise HE., p. zyiii.,) as the basis fw 
grouping these words into classes, thus : — 

Words denoting objects = obfect-words — Nouns. 

Words denoting qualities of objects = qudUty^worda = Adjectives. 
Words denoting actions of objects = actiofi-worda = Verbs. 
Words denoting quality of attri- > 5 attribute- > * tv-«^t,^« 

butes J-J^uaZfty-ttwAS"" 

W:>rds denoting relation of objects = retationHworda ts= Prefositiuns. 
'^l^t^''^^ combination of P < eombi^on- ) ^ Conjunctions. 
CTords denoting emotion * • • = emotion-worda = iNtEBJBCTioNS. 

* Tbe inteijection has not been illustrated like the other clasMs, for the obvioui 
esson that it denotes neither an object, attribute, nor relation, bat ainiply a sudden 
« motion or feeling of the speaker. Its use and characteristics can easily be Olustrat- 
vd in a way similar to the othen. Let the teacher show what would be a natnral 
exclamation when joyoua, aad, in pan, or when sudden fear comes over us. 
Lst ths papU now know that words thus dasaafied are called perCf qfepetik. 
C 
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EXERCISES. 



L Select the noxtks. aiijbctites. and tbbbs in the foUomnff . 7^ <ni 
drawB the cart. The birds ting a ehanmng eong. The Ji&ree wind petm 
tratee the eoUage of the peaaani. 

II. Select the ADTBiiBft, prepositions, and coNJTTNcnoirs m thejbi' 
hwhig : 77^ day pateed pleasantly atoay. The cup stood on the table 
John and James have just arrived. The wind blew gently over the JieUt 
The moon and start shine beautifully t^xm the lake. 

III. Select the nouns, adjectiyes, yehbs, adybrbs, trepositions, 
CONJUNCTIONS, and interjections, from paragraphs in your reading 



lY. Take an object, as an apple, and illustrate^ by means of it, a nomt 
an at^ecHve, a verb, an adverb, and, in connectionwith some otner abject, (ak 
a knffCfJ a preposition, and a cor^unction. . 



LESSON IX. 

COMBINATION OF WORDS. 

An object is always intimately related to its own attributes, 
since the latter are always found in the former. Hence the 
words which represent an object and one of its attributes 
may be combined to show this relation, as may be seen by 
the following 

MODEL. 

Teacher. Snppose two birds, one black and the other white, were standing 

npon a tree, and you wish to distinguish one of them firom th4 

other ; how could jon show which one you mean ? 
Ptgnls. . By saying. The black bird, or white bird. 
• Teacher. Right ; and yon would place the object, bird, and its own quality 

black or white, in relation to each other by combining the words 

which represent each. Is there any word to show their relation } 
Pupils. . There is none. 
Teaeher. Now, supi>ose I do not know the color of the bird and you wish 

to ^ me its color. What would you say ? 
Ptp&s. . We should say. The bird is black; or. The bird is white. 
Tweher. Right ; and you would, again, place the object, bird, and its own 

quality, blacM or white, in relation to each other. . Would they be 

m the same order as before ? 
Pupils. • They would not. Then, the ouality-word was placed before the 

object-word ; now, it is placed after it. 
Teacher. Does any thing show the relation between them ? 
PupUs. . Is shows or tells that the quality black belongs to the bird. 
Teacher. Now, suppose two birds are alike, but one is standing upon a 

tree, ana the other flying around it. How could you dutingtm \ 

thelatter? 
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Pttpih. . We would say, The J^fing Wrd. 

Teacher. Tou would place the object, bird, and its own action, ,Mf^, In 

relation to each other. la there any word to ahow their relation } 
Pupila. . There it none. 
Teachtr. But roppose I did not know what the Inrd waa doing ; how would 

jon m me ? 
Pupils. . We should say. The bird is fiying. 
Teacher. So you would, again, place the object, hird, and its action, ^f^ii^, 

in relation to each other. Would they be in the same order a« 

before? 
Pi^yiU, . They would not The action is now mentioned after the otjeet. 

Then, it was mentioned before it. 
Twchtir. Is there any word to show the relation between them ? 
Pupils. . The same word is My« that the action was performed by the bird. 
Teacher. Suppose, again, that there were two persons having the same 

name Oeorye, the one a carpenter, and the other a iumer. How 

could we dutinguiah the one from the other. 
PupOi, . We oould say, George the earpenier. 
Teacher., You would place the name Geors e and the name indicating his 

occupation m relation to each other. Is there any word to show 

the relation ? 
Pupili. . There to none. ^ 

Teacher. Now, suppose I did not know his occupation, and you were te 

tell WB How would you do it ? 
PupiU. . We ahould say, George is a carpenter. 
Teaser. You wculd, again, place the two names in relation to each other. 

and, as before, you would place if between them to ehow or tell 

the oecupation. When we wish to connect an otneot with one of 

its own attributes, what two different states of mind may we 

represent ? 
PupUe. . We may dieHngtdah one objeet from another, or we may eaijf 

sometnmg of an object. 
Teacher. Bight- now review Lesson III., and then perform the following 

examples ; — 

EXERCISES. 

I. Give the ohaUHet ofaeaUsig wax, an triple, eaU, whalebone, ivory, gdd, 
the detv, a brook a tree. 

II. Give the actions of a bee, a serpent, a scholar, a robin, a toad, a 
sparrow, a goat 

III. Gtvi wme word to express the occupation, character, or office of 
Washington, Webster, Columbus, Arnold. 

TV. DISTIV4UISH any of the objects in (I.) by some quality ; in (11.^ 
by some action , in (III.) by some office, occupation, or character. 

y. Tbll 01 DBCLABE the ouoUties • of the objects in (I.), the action ia 
(II.), the o^to#, &c., m (III.) 

* DisBCTioR* ro TRB Tbacmbb. — 1. It may now be said to the learner, that when 
we dutmgwM the olgect by iu qualitjr, action, or office, it ia aappoeed that all know 
that by which we thtia diatinguiah it } the onoitCy, or aetion, itc, la then oMtumed to be- 
long to the object but when we »ay or tdl what belongs to the olitJect, we then qMrm, 
deeiewe, or prsoi-iatx what before waa aaaumed. 'Thua, in the expreaaion ** White 
«iow," wkiu ia wanaied ; but In the expreaaion ** The anow ia mJUCa,'* the same quality 
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VT. Am the teacher exhSrita the gyaUHet of glaaa,Jlr9l MttoiM, tmd thm 
predicate them tingly. 

VII. Take amy two guaUtiet;<Uiume one. and nredieate the other. Then 
revene the order, attumittff the predicated, and predicating the aeef/med 
fuaJitg. 

V III. Aeeume any two, and predicate any two; as. The smooth, thin 
glaet it hrittie and tra ns p ar ent. Reverse the order; aeeume one, and piedi- 
eate the reel. Predicate one, and aaeume the others. Auume all; predi> 
xtealL 



LESSON X. 

THE PBOPOSITON. 

When an attribute is predicated of an object to which it be- 
longs, — as, ** Grold is yellow," — the group of words is called 
a proposition ; but when the attribute is assumed, as, ** Yel- 
low gold,'' the group is not a proposition. The object is 
then said to be restrietedy limited^ or distinguished. 

EXERCISES. 

I. Take some attribute of the foUowma effects, and form propositione . 
Qnae, cheniesi lOiM, Tapor* hemes, raobits, butterflies, ice, Solomon, 
A.bniJiam> 

n. Tell which of ihefoOowing expressions aire propositions^ and which 
are not: The sub is shining. The winds are blowing. Orowins tree 
The water flows. Feter the Mermit. David was king. Isaiah propnesi^d- 
An heroic general. 

Ill Add to or change the following words between the periods so as to 
form propositions : Weather cold. Grass grow. Hen cackle. Solon wise 
man. He liye. Nut falL Ice melt. Riyer flow. Bridges breaks. Boj 
drown. He cry. Helen poor. Report heard. Apples decays. Melon 
grow. 

lY. Change or vary the proposition, ** The birdJUes,** so as to show that 
more than one bird performed the act — thai the act was performed yester» 
day — that the act is to take place to-morrow — tell whu^ words you 
have changed. 

to predicated. 3. Let the teacher take, in the prsaenee of the class, some object, as 
a piece of sponge, glass, or paper, and develop, as in Lesson IIL, its qualities, and 
let thepupib assume and then predicate each quality: thus, ** Sa/l sponge. The 
sponge it •«/).** 3. Multiply examples, if necessary, till toe distlncCftoB between predl* 
eating and assuming shall Im understood. 
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LESSON XI. 

THE PROPOSITION ENLARGED. 

In Lesson X. the proposition contains but two parts — that 
which contains the attribute, called the subject^ and the at* 
tribute' itself, which is affirmed of the subject, and hence 
called the predicate. When the subject is not an individual 
name, or when the predicate does not represent some par- 
ticular act, it is necessary to add words to each, for the pur* 
pose of explaining or individualizing them. 

MODEL. 
(1.) •♦ King died." 
(2.) «2%«ki2igdied." 
(3.) «* The good king died." 
(4.) " The good king Edward VI. died." 

(6.) " The good king Edward VI., the ton of Henry VIIL, died." 
(6.) « The good king Edward YI., son of Henry YIIL, died in the 

na^eewth year of his age** 
(7.) " The good king Edward VI., the son of Henry VIII., died in the 

sixteenth year of his age, and the eeventh year of hta reign" 

The effect of individualizing an ohject may be seen from 
die following 

MODEL. 

Teacher. If each object in the nniyerse had a distinct and separate name, 

how many names should we have ? 
^pUs. . We could not count them ; there would be as many names as 

objects. 
Teacher, If you could not count them, could you ever commit them to 

memory ? 
PupUe. . Never ; for there would b^ as many different names as there are 

different trees, quadrupeds, birds, fishes^ &c. We could not count 

all the indiyidual fishes in a lifetime. 
Teacher. If every individual object had an individual name, how could we 

distinguish one object from another ? 
Pupils. . Simply by giving its name. 
Teadh&r. True ; not only each man would have a name, but each tree, dog, 

horse, fish, &c., &c. ; and the mention of that name would draw 

tiie attention to one object, and exclude all others. But since 

we cannot give individual names to all oDJects, what shall we do i 
Pupils, . (Probably none will answer.) 
Teacher Here is an object which we call a jMit, md Here is another olgect 

like it • what shall we call this ? 
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Pttpilt. . We call that a pen^ too. 

Teacher, Very well ; now, if I Bay pen, can you tell which one I mean I 

Pupils. . We cannot; for we think of one as well as the other. 

Teacher, Now, suppose one is a metallic pen, and the other is a qtdll pen ; 
how coma you point me to the mdividual pen which you mean ? 

Pupils, . By saying, tnetallic pen. 

Teacher, Right; and metallic pen would be just as good as an indiTidual 
name ; in other words, metallic would help you to individualise 
the pen by excluding the other. But suppose I should present 
yon another object hke these two ; what would you call tnat ? 

Pupils. • We should call that a jE>en. 

Teacher, Now, suppose this new one to be a metallic pen ; how could ycv 
indiriduauxe it ? 

Pupils. . We would say metallic pen. 

Teaclur, Tes ; but you have two metallic pens, (the teacher holding them 
up.) Which one do you mean ? 

Pupils. . The small pen. 

Teacher. Tes ; but the quill pen is a small one, as you see, (the teiMiher 
holding it up.) 

Pupils, . We mean " the small metallic pen.'* 

Teacher, Very good ; and small metqlUc pen is just as good as an individ- 
ual name. It distinguishes the pen you mean from the oth'^ 
two. But suppose all the pens in the world were to be pr^' 
sented to you, one at a time, what would you call each ? 

Pupils. . A pen. 

Teacher, Then suppose there were many millions of them ; would thev 
each have a name ? 

Pupils. . They would. 

Teacher, Would they each have an individual name ? 

Pupils, , They would not. 

Teacher. Would they each have a different name ? 

Pupils, , They would not ; each would have the same name. 

Teacher, They would have one name in common ; hence called a common 
name to distinguish it from an individual or proper name. But 
do no objects have individual names ? Can you mention one ? 

Pupils, . (One speaks.) Is not George an individual name ? 

Teacher. Why do you think so ? 

Pupil. , I notice when you say «* boy," all the boys in school look up as 
though you called them all ; but when you say " George," we all 
know what one you mean. 

Teacher, Right; George is a proper name ; so, you see, he has two names 
— a proper namCyGeori/e, and a common name, bog. If I use the 
common name, how can I show whom I mean ? 

Pupils. . By individualizing him. 

Teacher, Right ; so I might say, " That small bUick-eyed bot, who sits in 
the comer of the room, near the door ; " or I might say George. ' 
Which would you prefer ? 

Pupils, . We should prefer George, 

Teacher, But most objects have only common names; how can we point 
out individuals among such objects ? 

PvipSlM, , Only ly individualising them. 
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teacher. Now, all wor^, and ^oups of words, whether they denote qaali- 
ty or not, when used to inaividualue an object, (not an attribute,) 
are called cul/ective. Hence " that " " small," " black-eyed," 
** who sits in the comer, near the door," are all a4JectiTe expres- 
sions. 

EXERCISES. 

I. TeU what individual name is the tame aa ^ fiUottina general 
names individualized: The man »ho eroeeed the AUanttc, and discovered 
the -new world. The man who commanded the American army, dtfeaUA 
the British forces^ and %Das styled the father of his country, 

II. Use a general name, and so individualize it, thai it may desiynat^ 
Lafatbtte, I^^ranklin, or Pbtbr thb Great. 

III. Many common names, as tree, cloud, house, insect, Jlsh, have no eoT" 
responding individucU name. Take any ten of these, and so Umit them thai 
each will denote an individual. 

The effect of individualizing or limiting an action may be 
seen from the following 

MODEL. 

Teacher. In the expression, ** The bird moves through the atr," what one 

word can be substituted for those in Italics f 
PttpUs. . Flies. 
Teaclyer. Then fties = motes through the air. Will you add something to 

limit the action in the following example, ** The horse ran " t 

Show how he ran. 
Pupils. . The horse ran slowly. 

Teacher. Now, add something to show wJ^en title horse ran. 
Pupils. . The horse ran in the morning. 

Teacher. What does the expression **int7ie morning " exclude ? 
Pupils. . It excludes any running which took place at night, at noon, or 

any other time than morning. 
Teacher. Will you add something to show where the horse ran ? 
Pupils. . The horse ran in the street. 
Teacher, Will you add something to limit the verb in the example, *' The 

boy opened"? Show what he opened. 
Ftgnls. (Individually.) 1st. The boy opened his knife. 2d. The b»y 

opened ?iis eyes, 3d. The boy opened the door. 4th. The boy 

opened a book. 
Teacher. Add something to show why he opened it. 
Pupils. The boy opened the book to read. 
Teacher. Now, how many different kinds of questions have you answered 

by adding these words ? See if you can recall them. 
Pupils. , C Separately. J 1st. We answered the question howf 2d. We 

answered the question when? 3d. We answered the question 

where? 4th. We answered the question wfuU? 5th We an 

swered the question why? 



y 
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EXERCISES. 



I. Puith€foUowingfoord8itUopropo9Uiona;thmimikayetkem^ 
Uinff their ttilffectt : ^ ^ 

Trees beautifoL Cloud disappear. Vapor rise. Dog bark Wind 
piercing. Water flow. Flowers bloom. Ice melt Emg reign. Ape 
climb. Ynltnre tear. Boy boisterous. Child gentle. Serpent crawL 
Frog hop. Bee buss. 

II. Make pnpotiiioiu of the fottomnff, and enlargt them 5y confuting 
the meamng of the verb ;— 

^ BoT buj, (what.) Bee eat. Storm haye broken. DogsbaTedeTonr. In- 
^•#ct deetroj. Eagk see. Lady find. Ink stain. Man see. Washing- 
- « defeat. Arnold betray. Hawk catch. Mouse destroy. 
Thus, The boy bought a peneit. 

III. Tell WHEN the foUowing events happened : — 

Columbus discovered America, (when.) The FQgrims reached New 
England. Charlestown was burned. The people walked. The sun rises.* 
The moon sets.* The dew disappears. TwiUght commences. The storm 
abated. 

lY . Tell WHB&B the foUowing happened : — 

The British were defeated, (where.) Moses was concealed. Jesus was 
crucified. Congress was assembled. Webster died. Washin^on was 
buried. The stranger stopped. The army encamped. The Pilgnms land- 
ed. The old worn-out soldier slept. 

y . Tell HOW the foUowing happened : — 

The dog was killed, (how.) The fire was kindled. The pupil wrote his 
copy. The cars moye. Harriet plays. The horses ran. The water falls. 

y I. TeU WHY the foUowing happened : — 

My father has kindled a fire, (why.) Children go to school. The mer- 
chant buys goods. The mother sings to her chlid. The messenger came. 
The wall is made aroimd the garden. 

YII. Limit the tufy'ecte and predicaiet of the foUowing^ in any of the 
above ways: — 

Winter has come. The ducks were swimming. The tree fell. The mice 
gnawed. The weeds "were removed. The foutitain failed. The street wna 
«srowded. The lecture was delivered. The coachman drove. 

YIIL Point out the eu^'ects, predicates, and limiting parts in the last 
exercise. 

IX. TeU aU the nounsy adjectives, or adfective expressions, adverbs, or 
adverbial expressions, preposUiotu, and cor^iwtums in the last i 



X. Make propositions of your own, and Umit them as above, teUing 
wfuit part of speech each word is. 

* Let the pupils ascertalD the time of rising and setting for the day when the les- 
son Is given out 
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LESSON XII. 

IMPLIED RELATONS. 

We have seen how one object may be related to another 
object, or to the attributes of another object ; also, how an 
object may be related to its own attributes. We are now to 
show how an object and an attribute — that is, how a prop- 
osition — is related to him who speaks it or writes it There 
must be three parties. 1st Some one must speak. 2d. 
Some one must be spoken to. 3d. Some person, or some 
thing, must be spoken of. 

MODEL. 

Teacher. When Joseph said to his hrethxen» *' Docs my fiithsr yet lire ?** 
who was the first party ? 

Ptqnla, . Joseph. 

Teacher, And who was the second ? 

PupUe, . His brethren. 

Teacher, Bight; who was the third? 

Pupile. . His father. 

Teachir. Very well ; and when he said, *< I am Joseph," who was th« 
speuLer or first party ? 

Ptqnls, , Joseph, 

Teacher, Right ; and who the hearers, or second party ? 

Pupils, , His brethren. 

Teacher, And who the third, or person spoken of ? 

Pupils. . (All hesitate — one says,) He spoke of himself. 

Teacher, Very good. Then the parties stand, 1st, Joseph ; 2d, his breth- 
ren ; 3d, Joseph. How many of the parties does Joseph represent ? 

Pupils. , Two ; the 1st and 3d. 

Teacher, When Joseph said, ** Te shall not see my face except yonr broth 
er he with you," who was the speaker ? 

2\tpils, ^ Joseph. 

Teacher, Who were the hearers } 

Pupils, , His brethren. 

Teacher, Now, if Joseph, stranger as he was to his brethren, had said, 
'* This do ana liye, for Joseph fears God," instead of saying, " 1 
iSear Ood," would they have understood that he was speaking of 
himself? 

Pupils. , They would not 

Teacher If a person by the name of Frank should say, (meaning him* 
self,) " Frank wrote a letter," would the hearer know ttiat he 
meant himsefff 
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Ptgnlt. . Ho would not. 

Teacher. Then, when a speaker is at the same time the actor, i. e., repre< 
sents two parties, he cannot be imderstood to be the speakes 
when he uses the name of the actor. Ihus, if we had the words, 
<* Alexander conquered," no one would suppose that Alexander 
said that. Now, how can we show both that Alfixander con- 
quered, and that Alexander said it ? 

Ptipik. . If he should say, ** I conquered,*' /would show that he both did 
it and taid it 

Dneher, That is right ; / is used instead of Alexander, to show that the 
actor and the speaker are both one. Sometimes the hearer and 
the actor are both one. What shall we do then ? 

Pi^ (No one answers.) 

Tdochet, When a teacher speaks to George, and says, " Ton write well," 
the teacher is the speaker ; but who is the actor, and who the 
hearer? 

PupUi, , George is bcth actor and hearer. 

Teacher. But, suppose th6 teacher should say, ** George writes well," who 
would be the actor, and who the hearer ? 

Ptqriia. . George would be the actor, and those present the hearen. 

Teacher. Then, in order to put George at the same time in the relation of 
hearer and actor, we must say, "You write welL"* Shall we 
drop the name when we speak of George simply as the actor ? 

Pupile. . We need not 

Tfoeher. But, suppose I were to say, '' George ^rrote a letter, and George 
carried the letter to George's teacher, and Georse's teacher com- 
mended Georee for Gorge's neat letter." Would the expression 
be agreeable f 

PupUe. . It would not, because Qeorge is repeated so often. 

Teacher. How could you ayoid the repetition ? 

PupUe. . By using he, hie, and him. 

Teacher. But suppose the same thing had been said of Elizabeth ; would 
you use he, his, and him t 

Pupile. . By no means ; but ihe and hen 

Teacher. Suppose I should say of my hat, ** My hat was made in New 
York, and my hat was brought to Boston, where I bought my 
hat ; " what would you do ? 

Pupils. . We would use it, instead of hat. 

Teacher Very good. Now, these three parties are called persons; the 
speaker is called the^f^ person ; the hearer the second ; and the 
cuitor, or one spoken of, (whether a person or thing,) the third. 
When the speaker wishes to represent himself, he cannot use his 
name, but must use some other word, as, /; when he ^hes to 
represent the hearer, he must use thou or you ; when he wishes 
to represent the person or thing spoken of, he may use the 
name, but to ayoid repetition he uses he, she, it, &c iM^ow, these 
words, /, thou, or you, he, she, it, and others, are employed in- 
stead of nouns to represent these several relations. Tliej there- 
fore are called Profwuns, (instead of nouns.) What new part 
of speech or class of words naye we ? 



* Here Mt the teacher show that weeometimes introduce the name of the bearer, as 
Ihe person addreaeed — ** George, you write welL" Let both fiMrms be adopted in the 
ff anises, requiring the insertion of a comma after the name. 
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r§acher. Now, giye all the classes of words, or parts of speech. 

EXERCISES. 

I. Make the sulffeett m (he following eenUncea repreemU both the aoton 
andthe apedkere:^* 

Jacob loved Joseph. Cain slew Abel. Columbus was aided by the 
Queen of Spain. William the Congueror defeated Harold. Thus, / lOTed 
Joseph. 

II. Make the tame repreeent the hearers ; thm. You kved Joaeph* 

III. Make the objects in the above examplea denote the speakere^^ 
the hearer; thue, Jacob loved MB. 

IV. Pttt the/oUotoinff toorda into propositions, and (1.) make the event 
appear to take place at the- time the toords are spoken, (oresent ;) (2.) 
bgbre they are spoken^ (past ;) (3.) after they are spoken, (future :) — 

Wind blow. Com grow. Hail rattle. Thunder roar. Fire bum. Ox 
graze. Snow melt, vapor climb. Dog worry cat. Mouse catch trap, 
rlay child bam in. Squirrel tree up run. ThuSi The com grows. Tnt 
com grew. The com wiU grow, 

y . Put the same into propositions, so as to show that the event actually 
takes place; then, so as to show, not that it takes place, but that it MAT, 
CAN, or MUST take place ; thus, The com grows. The com may grow, 
(but does not grow.) 

YI. Alter the nouns so as to make them mean more than one, and set 
what change takes place in the verb or predicate. 



GRAMMAK. 

We have been studying things, and what belong* to things 
ideasy and the way to express ideas ; words, and the wa^ tc 
form, alter, and classify them ; propositions or sentences 

* DiRscTioifi TO THx Tkachkr. — TI16 relation of persons gives rise to the pereon- 
al propoan. The pronoun is not needed, like the noun, to represent an idea, but to 
represent the relation of the parties necessarily implied in social intercourse. These 
pronouns should be fully illustrated to the children. They all show a relation to the 
tpeaker. The relation affects both the subject and predicate. Let its effect be illus- 
trated thus : Suppose I say, " James reads ; ** what change would take place if Jbrnas 
himse^ should express the same thought ? He would say, **. I read." Let the pupils 
explam the changes in both words. Now, if I should express the same thought to 
James, I should say, ** You read." What changes take place? 

The relation of person Is here Introduced particularly in order to develop the 
pronoun. Besides this, there are necessarily two other relations to the speaker. When 
the speaker states an event, he assumes the moment of speaking as the point from 
which to reckon time, and places the event at that tune, or throws It into the past or 
future, as the fiict may require. But this relation requires no new part of speech. It 
affects only the predieate ; as, "James is writing, toaa writing, or will bt writing." 

Again : the speaker looks upon an event which he is about to record as something 
real, as when a house is aetuiUh/ burned, or as something imaginary, as when we 
think, — ** What if the bouse should be bumed I " It is not actually bu med. Now, this 
distinction requires a different mode of speaking. The teacher should illustrate these 
points, as well as the relation of number, before entering upon the body of this book. 
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and the way to form them, and the parts which compose 
them. Now, all this prepares the way to study grammar. 
Much or it is grammar — all, indeed, that has taught us to 
speak and write correctly. But grammar, arranged sys- 
tematically, considers whatever pertains to simple sour^dSy 
and the Utters which represent them ; whatever pertains to 
words, the changes they undergo, and the classes to which 
they belong ; whatever pertains to sentences ^ the parts which 
oDmpose them, the relation, agreement, dependence, and 
government of these parts ; whatever pertains to the forma- 
tiiHi o£ verse^ or the arrangement of language so as to pro- 
duce the agreeable effect of measure. All these are em- 
braced in grammar ; it teaches us the principles which should 
guide in using language correctly. 

SuGOBSTioiri TO TRS TxACRSB. — It wlII be seen, throughout this imlroduet^rf 
covr«e, that the aim has been to wtatt nothing dogmatically, but to draw firom the storee 
which the pupil alreadv poMesses, those facts, which, being placed in new relations, 
may evolve the principle aimed at. In the full course which follows excepting the Oral 
Ejcercises, the opposite method is pursued. The principle is first stated, and then the 
iUustrationa are civen ; yet the Uaekerj throa^hout the entire course, should adopt the 
inductive method, whenever a difficult lesson is to be presented for the jfrrt Imm. Th« 
Inductive method is invaluable in helping a feeble or undisciplined mind to compre- 
hend elemenuiy principles, and to group them into more general rules. When prin- 
ciples are flilly understood, the comprehensive rule or definition should be eommittei 
to sunMTf . The teacher cannot be too careful to faisist upon this. Every general 
rule or definition should be thoroughly learned and used. Let the learner now eater 
upon the main course ; let every point be understood as he advances, and bis pn^grsse 
wia be aatisflietoiy both to himself and his taaeber. 
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English Grammar treats of the principles and usages of 

the English language ; it teaches us to speak and write it 

correctly. 

Rbk. — Orammar is not a code of laws made for the langnagei but rafher 
deriyed fiom the language in its present state. It is the proTince of the 
grammarian to interpret and classify the analogies and usages of the Ian- 
gnaffe so as to present them in a condensed and systematic view. Over 
the laws of langoage he has no control, or rather he has the same kind of 
control that the naturalist has oyer the laws of the physical world, and no 
other. He does not make the rules of ^;rammar ; he only exhibits what 
already exists. That the *< yerb apees with its nominatiye in number and 
person/' is not an authoritatiye edict from the grammarian. It existed as a 
taw of language long before he discoyered and published it. It was none 
the less imperatiye before he uttered it, and becomes no more so because he 
has uttered it. True, the fact that it is drawn out, and distinctly stated, 
makes it better known — more widely understood — and, it may oe, more 
generally obeyed. And herein consists the adyantage of the study of 
grammar : he who knows the laws of language has before him a standard 
by which he may test his own expressions, while he who yields only an 
unconscious obedience to usage is neyer sure when or why ne ia right, noz 
when or why he is wrong. Entering upon the stud^ of grammar with 
these yiews, the learner, aided by his teacher, comes m contact with the 
language itself; he himself becomes a discoverer of analogies and principles, 
it may be, not eyen noted by the grammarian ; and eyen if they are, he re- 
ceiyes his greatestpleasure from the impression, that he is cor^/irminff, rather 
than blinmy obeywg^ the statement of another. 

It teaches how to combine letters into syllables, syllables 
into words, and words into sentences, either in prose or verse. 

Grammar is divided into four parts — Orthography y Ety^ 
fnology^ Syntax^ and Prosody. 

Orthography treats of elementary sounds, the letters 
which represent them, and the combination of letters into 
syllables and words. 

Etymology treats of the classification, derivation, and 
various modifications of words. 

Syntax treats of the construction of sentences. 

Prosody treats of the laws of versification. 

1 > 
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ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Orihograpky treats of elementary eounda, the letters wh]«.]i 
lepresent them, and the combination of letters into syllables 
and words. 

ELEMENTABY SOUITDS. 

OBAIi EXBBCISH. 

The teacher, caUing the attention of the class, says, Listen ! Then ^Ting 
the sound of a in name. How many heard my voicet Giving agam the 
sound of « as in «-in, (not the name eM, hut tne hissing sound aloneO he 
says, Did ^ou then hear my vokw, or only^ a wMsperinp totmd t Atu. Only 
a whispermg sound. Listen again ! giving, m the same manner, the 
sound of/, be says. Did you hear a txrice^taund, or a bretUh-wundt Ana. 
A breath^iound. With the same position of the organs, he adds a slig^ht 
Tocality, producing the sound of v. Do you hear any yoice now ? He tries 
the same with p, and passes from ptob; then from < to <2, from A to ^, 
from « to s, from eh toj, from ghtoth, and thus shows the difference be- 
tween a brmthrBOund^ and a breathntound mingled with a slight voic&-90und. 
Then, again, recalling their attention to such soimds as a, 0, t, o, v, by 
examples from his own yoice, always to be repeated by the class, he causes 
them to obterve and note the distinctions. They are now prepared for the 
following definitions: — 

An elementary sound is the simplest sound of the language ; 
as, a, e ; h^ k. 

The English language contains about forty elementary 
sounds. 

CLASSES OF ELEMENTARY SOUNDS. 

These sounds are divided into three classes — vocah^ suh- 
voecHs^ and aspiratta. 

The vocals consist of pure tone only ; as, a, e, t, o, u. 

The subvocals consist of tone united with breath ; as, 5, d 
I fit, n, r. 

The aspirates consist of pure breath only ; as, p, i, Ar,/. 

Vocals are subdivided into long and short. 

The long sound is one that can be protracted at pleasure ; 
as, may ay, hee ee. 

The sJiort sound is one formed by the same position of the 
organs, but uttered with an explosive effort — pin, pen, hot, sit 

RsM. 1. — The a ID. hat ia properly the short sound of a iafare, not a in 
hate. The short sound of a in mate is in vtet, as any one may see by 
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plaoin^ th) oigans in a position to give & and explode the lonnd. The f 
mpin 18 the short sound of m in 8een ; sometimes represented by 00 as in 
oeen, (bin.) The o in fio< is the short sound of o in nor^ not o in noU 
rhe « in pud is the short sound of co in book. The u in 6i<t is the short 
iound of u in /ur, not u in mute. 

Bem. 2. — Some of the subyocals, like yooals, maybe prolonged ; as, /, m, 
«, r, thf V, to, y, Zf th» Others are incapable of prolonsanon ; as, 6, d, ff, j\ x, 

llie latter class axe sometimes, though not properly, oUled mutef . 
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Corraatm§$, 
1. ft-O-w = j9-o-l-^ 



2. d-o-g 

3. ^-e-t 

4. M-i-s 
6. >-o-b 

6. o-a-n 

7. r-i-n-e 

8. a-«-u-r-e 



<-o-n 
» A-i-n-d 
= fA-u-ni-b 
B= cA-i-n 
= /-a-n 
s fl-o-n 
s M-u-t 



Fteala, SutvocaU. Jisptratu, 

1. o-l-e* 1. 6-a-t 1. f-ai-th 

2. f-o-r 2. <i-o-g 2. A-o-m-e 

3. b-o-ll 3. ^-o 3. a-r-A 

4. h-o-t 4. j-O'j 4. p-i-n-e 
6. m-0 5. l-o-t 6. t-n-n 

6. m-e-t 6. m-a-n 6. ^-a-k-e 

7. f-*-n-e 7. n^ 7. <A-i-n-k 

8. p-i-n 8. «-o-n-g 8. «A-o-n-e 

9. g-o-l-d 9. b-a-r 9. cA-u-r-1 

10. m-o-T-e 10. <A-i-s 10. wA-e-n 

11. n-o-t 

12. m-w-t^ 

13. p-tt-U 

14. c-u-p 

15. f-ou-n-d 

The fonowing subrocalfl, I, m^ n, r, s, v, are sometimes called 
lis ; the first four are called Uqmda. 

NoTB. ~ By what rule such sounds as ^, «, or soft, which haye no to> 
eaUty whateyer, can be called semivowela, it is impossible to see. 

The aspirates and subyocals are sometimes diyided according to the or- 
gans of speech chiefly employed in forming them. Thus, labuUs^p. h^f, 
' ' ^StO soft and^; ffUtttaraU, k, 9, c, and y hard; 



1/ ; dertkUSf t, d, «, z, 
ncuaiSf m and n; and 



f, 1 and r. 



BXEBCISE. 

I%e foUotoinp words eontcdn the different etementary sounds in the toii- 
guage, Utter^first the word, and then the element printed in ItttUcs. 

y OGAL8. N-o-me, f-o-r, b-o-ll, a-t ; m-«, m-e-t ; f-t-ne, p-i>n ; s-o-ldt , 
m-«-ye, n-o-t; m-«-te, p-w-11, c-i»-p ; f-oti-nd. 



* BuooKiTioirt TO THs Tbachkb. — The learner ahould be taught here to giyv 
tttention to the nmub only, not the eharaOert employed to represent them. The 
teacher's voice must be his guide. The character is often deceptive. The pupil 
ilMNild be made to appreciate the above clamiflcatioh, by actually producing the 
sounds and noting the difference. In teaching these sounds, a whole word should 
be given at flnrt, and then one element after another may be dropped, till the pn>- 
poeed one is left alone. Thus, /ate, — fiL, — i ; MA,— bH,— &; sMa,— mS, — m; 
tfat0, — da, — d. 

In exercises on the correlatives, the teacher will do well to f^re them in pairs 
thus : ( — p, d — t, j0^ — k, (A — th, Sec. After having secured a distinct utterance of 
them in pairs, he will find it easy to show the learner that the subvocal b, for instance 
is the same as the aspirate p, combined with a slight vocali^. The aspirate being 
given, as /, tlie corresponding subvocal, that is, its cffrrei^tf to«, o, will lie fouvd by 
tddiog a slight vocality, while the organs preserve the same positimi. 
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Sus'^oCALH. B-at, d-<ig, g^ij-cjt Mfe, m-an, fi-o, wy-ng, ba-r, tkrimb, 
«M)ice, tff-iM, y-«8, 2-one, a-«-ure. 

AsPiEATES. J*>aith, A-at, ar-A, p-ine, t-um, <-ake, lA-ink, lA-one, 
eA-urch, lo^-en. 

7e/^ by the tound wMch letter* in the foOowng promtacuoua example an 
T0CAL8, which are subtocals, and which are abviratbs : — 

And, great, made, fame, sad, mete, me, life, voice, six, sebra, full, sap, 
dine, bio, bag, kite, pare, whexi, this, shall, ocean, king, feel, drive, make, 
link 

TVtf, m the toMt examptei^ which vowek are hnff, and which are thorU 
LETTERS. 

OSAL BXB&CISB. 

Baring drilled the class sufficiently on all the elementary sounds, the 
teacher, standing at the blackboard, utters an elementary sound, as «, and 
says. Now, supoose I make this mark -f- on tlie board ; will you all give 
me the Round when I point to the mark ? Then, givixi^ another sound, 
as a, he makes another different mark on the board, callmg upon the class 
to give the sound, when ne points to the mark, thus showing that these 
sounds may be associated with any visible marks or charadera. He con* 
tinues to invent new marks, always, as he advances, recurring to the pre- 
vious ones, that they may not be forgotten, till some five or six have been 
given. Having thus shown the egspncoHon and u$e of a letter, as an arbi- 
trary invention to represent a sound, he can easily exhibit to the dass the 
nature and use of an alphabet, the di£ference between a letter or a mere 
mark and its power. And when the letter is called eta, he can easily show 
the difference between the name eu, the letter or mark e, and the power of 
ff, which must be given by the voice. 

A letter is a character used to represent an elementary 
sound. 

The English alphabet contains twenty-six letters : A, a ; 
B,b;C,c; D, d; E, e ; F,f; G,g; H, h ; I, i ; J,j; K, 
k; L,l; M,m; N,n; O, o ; P, p; Q, q ; R, r; S,s; T, 
t; U,u; V,v; W,w; X,x; Y,y; Z, z. 

The letters of the alphabet are of two kinds — capital and 
$mall letters. 

The various styles of letters are the Roman, the Italic^ 

®llr «ngli0J[, and ^cz^^. 

Rem. — Letters of the same style diiFer in tize, giving rise to the fol 
u>wing distinctions : — 

Great Primer, Long primer, 
English, ^^^ 

Pica, Minion, 

Small Pica, 2^*"^ 
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When several letters^ or combinations of letters, represent 
ine same sound, they are called equivalents ; as, name, g-ay, 
th-ey. Thus d may be equivalent to ai, ay, et, ey, oo, tto, 
as in vam, jvay, rein^ prey, gctol, gwige. 

When a letter represents several different sounds, it is said 
to be variable ; as, a in name^far^fat^ hally care^ what, liar. 

When a letter has no sound, it is said to be silent. 

Bek. — It will be seen that there are more elementary sounds than le^ 
tars. Hence some letters must represent more than one sound eadu 

CLASSES OF LETTERS. 

Letters are divided into two classes — voweti and eonsO' 
nants. 

Those letters which represent vocals are called vowels. 
They are a, e, », o, u, and sometimes w and y. 



Rem. — W and T are consonants when they precede a vowel in the i 
syllable ; as, loine, twine, yet, yet. In all other situations they are vowels. 

Those letters which represent subvocals and aspirates are 

called consonants. 

The consonants are 6, rf, g, I, m, n, r, v, z (subvocal,) and /, h, k, c, ^, p, 
t, 8, (aspirates ; ) x is a subvocal when it is equivalent to g9, an aspuate 
when it is equivalent to ks, 

EXERCISE. 

Tell which letters are vowels, and which are consonants, in the following 
words: — 

Name, war, come, peac^, tree, fish, good, live, old, sad, young, wine, 
said, yet, win, new, gay, day. 

TeU which of the following letters represent voccUs, which subvocals, and 
wTiich aspirates : — 

a, f, g, m, c, k, d, p, o, w, s, h^ y, t, r, v, x, 1, e, j. 

Analyze the foUovnng words by giving, in order, the elementary sounds^ 
(not the names of the letters ;) tell how many sounds and how many letters 
each has; cdso whatletters are silent : — 

Mete, laugh, bought, fought, believe, phthisic, balm, rough, piece, beau- 
ty, thought, blight. 

Model. M — S — t = mete: — three sounds and four letters. The 
final e is silent. 

Cfive the equivalent vocals in the following words, tell what letters repf" 
sent them, and ufrite them on your slates, thus : a = ai, H, ey, ay, ao, ua, tie. 

The equivalent of a in pale, satl, veil, my, gaol, gauge, boquet ; of a 
bd oskf loi^h, oemt, th^e, prober, hetr ; of a in hall, law, brood, re. ap* 
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platid, bought, awe ; of / in he^ ttee, k^y. Am, brisf, conpmTe, fattgae ; of 
e in cnid, sa vs, h^'fcr, many, btoor, head, feoffj again ; of » in tron, eye, dM, 
by, btiy, atsle, hetght, giMde ; of t in tnk, st^re, hymn, b^n, gwlt, bus^, 
women ; of o in go, door, owe^ goat, roe, floto, dough, s«to, beau ; of o m 
dot, what, not, yacht; of u in music, fLew^ hu«, yieto, adteu, beauty, 
dtfuce, flluioe, jou^ through; of u in pull, wool, wolf, would; of u in 
gun, ton, touch, hor, str, myirh, does ; of ou in plough, now; of o» in 
tod, joy. 

Give the eqmoaktd oontoMOftf ioundt cf the frUowmg wordi, m the §ame 



The eq^oiyalents of « in rare, sAall, chsaae. ocean, nupft'al, sesmon, i>ar- 
lial, gnunous ; of 2 in zone, was, Xerxes, sumi^ ; of « in «eat, cent ; of J in 
/oy, ^em, solder ; of v in vote, of, cipher; of c in unire, mearare, rou^; 
of u> in wet, one, qutlt ; of y in young, minion. 

Point out the eubvocala in the following words, and give the oorrelativee of 
ittch as have thenif thtti : b p; n; d <;• — 

Bat, bind, rub, tube, dog, bad, soda, day, gone, game, joy, just, ^, 
George, vane, vine, then, those, long, let, fall, man, can, mend, mist, smg, 
ring, cling, doing, run, river, star, wave, wine, wept, one, once, zone, zebra, 
has, his, sacrifice, azure, leisure, rogue, yes, you, filiaL 

Point out the aspirates in the following, and give the corresponding eulh 
vocals to such as have them:*-^ 

Fame, far, if, staff, laugh, tou^h, phrase, kind, hid, quay, lock, hand, 
hide, hill, heart, put, piuK, lip, sm, same, sun, city, mice, teH, tune, tone, 
net, pit, faced, forced, thief, thought, through, short, shave, shell, shun, 
sure, ocean, official, church, chin, chest, suci^ what, when, why, where. 

Give the v€uiaus sounds of the several vowels in the following words : — 
Hate, pate, ball, call, care, fare, hat, mat, far, mar, jar, liar, rival, mete, 
replete, men, pen, hen, there, where, her, herd, crier, fuel, pine, mine, vine, 
twine, pin, sin, din, tin, machine, marine, fir, virtue, bird, note, vote, tore, 
lore, cot, odd, sod, sorrow, more, prove, for, sort, nor, son, done, because, 
honey, tune, cure, tub, but, hut, pull, bush, push, fiir, burr, sulphur, rule, 
busy, siren, type, style, crystal, physic, myrrh, myrtle, lately, crazy, 
martyr. Thus, hate — d, pate — d, ball — d. 

OivA the various sounds of the following consonants in Italics ;-— 
Face, pace, cap, cup, suffice, yiU, go, ronge, wa«, rister, «ay», mearare, 
wax, arist. 

COMBINATION OF LETTERS. 

When two or more letters unite, to represent a union of 
elementary sounds, they form a comHnation of letters ; as 
oti, ot, ^Z, 07}, no, not^ breathy breadth^ thrusts. 

Note 1. — Sometimes a combination of elementary sounds is represented 
by a single letter ; as, i = di, (a in far, and c in mc ;) u in union = yu; o 
In one = lofi. 

Note 2. — Sometimes a combination of letters represents a single ele« 
mentary sound ; as, tA in this; ti, ci, si, ce, in nuirtialf mission, offidai-^ 

* Let this be done by actaally giving the eound, not by looking at the list of eof 
i«il«tivsiw 
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•oMfi, 00, ee, aot gg, t9, bb^ff, tt, U, in door, feet, l9aae, egg, hmz, ebb, qft 

I. Two or more vowels may unite ; as, oti in sounds uo^ 
m buoy. 

A diphthong IS the union of two vowels in one syllable 
as, ou in soundy oi m voice. 

A proper diphthong is one in which both vowels are 
»3anded ; as, ou in thou. 

An improper diphthong is one in which one of the vowels 
is silent ; as, the a in heat 

A triphthong is the union of three vowels in one syllable 
as, eau in beauty. 

A proper triphthong is one in which the three vowels are 
sounded ; as, uoy in buoy. 

An improper triphthong is one in which one or two of 
the vowels are silent ; as, ea in beauty ^ ie in adieu. 

n. Two or more consonants may unite ; as, bUe-ndy <Ar-ee. 

BiTLE 1. Two similar consonant sounds, that is, two aspi- 
rates or two subvocals, may unite ; as, apt, adze, hats. 

Rule 2. When a subvocal is followed by an aspirate, 
the latter usually takes the sound of its correlative; as, 
bag, ba^5,* pad, pad!$,* s= bagz, padz. 

Rule 3. When an aspirate is followed by a subvocal 
the latter usually takes the sound of its correlative ; as 
placed = placed t = plac<, scraped = scraj^^d t = scraps. 

NoTB. — To this rule there are exceptions; as, fierce, first, sent, no. 
ficrz^, &rzt, send. 

Rule 4. While two similar soimds may unite, two identi- 
cal sounds cannot, even though letters to represent them 
may be employed ; thus : egg, butt, ebb, whifj = eg, but, 
eb, whif, not eg'g^ hut-t^ &c. 

* By analyzing the plunia of bag and pad, it will be seen that, though we add the 
letter «, which should repieaent an aapirate, we do not add an aspirate sound, but the 
eubvocai sound z, and that because it is preceded by the subvocals g and d, Mark 
the difference in the following plorals, where « is preceded oy an aspirate: caps, halt 
locks, 

t Though d should represent a subvocal, it takes the sound of its correlative, be 
ean«» it is made to unite with an aspirate. 
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III. Any consonant sound may unite with a vowel sound 
as, an, no, did^ cafi. 

EXBBCISB. 

P<>Moyttk$ vowel eambimaHm§mtJk$Jbihwmti wcrd$; ieU wktiker tk§ 
diphthong* arepfroper or improper :»^ 

Fear, pear, Toioe, aound, pierce, reoetre, Europe, people, Tiew, adieu, 
beautj, tiiough, chief, fail, Cesar, how, tew, gaol, mail, deal. 

Point ou^fAtfoofUonofitoomMNaliOfM Ml fAtfybflowtn^, and UU what lei' 
Sere are identical, and what are Ranged itUo their correlativet : — 

Birds, blend, afrt, capped, clapped, bun, mats, heads, beads, brought, 
off, skiff, pass, insist, first, fitced, round, word, gird, gold, sold, bulb, yerii^ 
worm, last, cnft, compact, acta. 

SYLLABLES. 

OBJLL BXES0ISB8. 

The teacher utters the word batf thus, 6— a— t, and says, How many 
sounds did you hear ? Ana. Three. Now, let the class utter the same. 
How many distinct efforts did you make ? Atte. Three. Now, utter them 
all at once, thus, bat. How many efforts or impulses now ? Ane. One 
When letters unite so as to be uttered at one impulse, like bat, they form 
htyllable. How many impulses in bat-terf How many in pe-cu-Uarf 
Which syllable receives the strongest impulse in control, ifi^Jirm, dearly, 
o-penf 

A syllable is a letter or combination of letters uttered with 

yne impulse of the voice ; as, mat^ mat-tery ma-te-'ri'aL 

The eesential part of a syllable is a ToweL 

Note. — By vowel here is meant a vowel sound, whether represented by 
a single letter, a diphthong, or a triphthong. 

A syllable may consist, — 

(1.) Of a vowel; as, a-cre, ct-ther. 

(2.) Of a vowel with one or more consonants prefixed! ; 
as, ba-sisy 5rt-er, three^ phthisis, 

(3.) Of a vowel with one or more consonants affixed ; as, 
in, elfy mteT-ests^ earths, 

(4.) Of ti vowel with one or more consonants both pre- 
fixed and affixed ; as, n-(X)-n, <r-u-<A, thr-u-sts. 



NoTB. — > In the preceding exercises the pupil has been occupied with 
elementary sounds and the characters which represent them. In this, ha 
is taugb* the modes of combining these into syllables. It is often ne- 
cessary t^ separate a syllable into its elements. 

Tb« process of combining elementary parts is called 
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synthesis^ and that of separating a combination into its ele- 
ments is called analysU. 

NoTB. — In analyzing a syllable, let the learner tell, (1.) the etaenHai 
part, that is, the rowel or diphthong ; (2.) the consonant or consonants 
which are prefixed to it; (3.) the consonant or consonants which are 
afGlxed to it. 

MODELS FOR ANALYZmO SYLLABLES. 

An ... is a syllable consisting of two elements : — 

A. ... is the essential element, — it is a yowel. (Give its sound.) 

»-..•. is a consonant, and represents a subTOcal ; it is affixed to «. 
(Give its sound.) 

Brei»k . is a syllable consisting of three parts : — 

sa . . . . 18 the essential part, — it is a diphthong (why ?), improper (why ?) ; 
e is silent, — a only is sounded. (Give its sound.) 

Br. ... is a union of two consonants, both representing subrocals, b and 
r, (Rule 1,) which are prefixed to ea. (Give their sounds separate- 
ly, then together.) 

k is a consonant representing an aspirate, and is affixed to eo. (Giye 

its sound.) 

EXERCISE. 

Analyze thefoUotrinff sylktbleSf and describe each element :— 
Kite, dog, numb, boat, firiend, truth, day, wax, bat, view, sound, aid, 
meat, suit, rude, the, think, sit, leave, three, bursts, threats. 

Form iyllablea by prejixing onb consonant to a, a^, ey, on, leu, y ; two 
or MOBB coiuonofUt to e, oo, oe, i, ou, oi, ee, ea, ay, i, ey ; by ajjixinff onb, 
TWO, or THREE contonants to any Jive of the above votoels or diphihongt. 
Form ten eyllables in which one, ttoo, or more consonants shail tie pre/ueed 
and affixed. 

WORDS AS THE REPRESENTATIVES OP SOUNDS. 

NoTB. — Written words are used to represent both sotmds and tdeaa. As 
the representatives of sounds, they are classified according to the number 
of syllables they contain. 

A word may consist of one syllable alone, or of two or 
more syllables united. 

A word of one syllable is called a monosyllahh ; as, boy^ 
pen^ tree. 

A word of two syllables is called a dUsyllahle; w, 
na-turey faith-fid. 

A word of three syllables is called a trisyllable; aa, 
ywt'U-ral^ faiih^Uness. 
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A word of four or more syllables is called a polffsyUable ; 
as, tm-fui^-tt^a/, un'faith-ftd'ness. 

Accent is a stress of the voice placed upon a particulai 
syllable, to distinguish it from others. 

Every word of more than one syllable has one of its 
. syllables accented. 

The accented syllable may be either the first, last, or a 
middle syllable ; as, du'ty^ he-long' y pre-par'ing. 

Some words hare a primary and secondary accent; as, Wdrfaffigahh^ 
in"comprehefi'sible. 

NoTB. — In separating a word into its syllables, we should diTide it as it 
is pronounced. Thus some pronounce pat'ri-ot, others pa'tH^, and the t 
must be ioined to the first or second syllable accordingly. The learner 
should tell how many syllables a word contains, calling it a monotyUable^ 
distyllable, &c. ; then point out the accented syllable, and analyze each ao- 
cordinff to the precedmff models. In writing, a syllable should never be 
divided at the end of a line. A word of more than one syllable may be 
divided, one part being placed at the end of one line, and the other at the 
beginning of the next. 

EXERCISE.* 

AncUyze and describe ihefoUoioing toords : — 

Beat, said, tree ; friendship, social, himself, stately j complaining, inter- 
pret, indolence; incessantly, condemnation, interdicting, domesticate; 
consanguinity, confederation, impenetrable ; mispronunciation, incompre- 
hensible, indefatigable ; impenetrability; incomprehensibility. 

Correct the accent in the following words : — 

Local', indolence, memorable, ig'noble, frequently, lament'able, actu'al, 
indispu'table^ immutal>le, retro'spect, com'pletion, late'ral. Change the ae* 
cent tn the joUowina words to the second syllable^ and give their meaning: 
Au'gust, con'jure, des'ert, en'trance, min'ute, pres'ent, proj'ect, in'valid. 

Write the following words upon your slate, and divide them into syliablee, 
marking the accented syllable : ■— 

Conscience^ detecting, inability, indubitable, commotion, labotioiis, r^ 
late, detestation, infestmg, exemplary. 

HoDBL. Con'science. 



DERIVATIONS. — RULES FOR SPELLING. 

Rem. — So £ar as the derivation of words refers to their applioation, and 
classification into parts of speech, the subject properly belongs to the de- 
partment of Etymology. So far as it refers to changes of letters in spell- 
mg, it belongs to Ortnogrraphy. For the sake of convenience, the fol- 
lowing definitions and rules are here inserted. 

• Let the teacber Unit give an oral exercise in which he shall esAtMt the accent If 
his own voice. Then leqiuie the pupil to repeat the sauM. 
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A woro m no way derived from another Is a radical or 
ffrimiiive word ; ns^form^ harm. 

A word formed by joining to a primitive some letter of 
syllable, to modify its meaning, is a derivative word ; as, re- 
form, hariri'less. 

A word formed by uniting two or more entire words is a 

compound word ; as, inkstand^ schoolhouse. 

The parts of those componndB which hare been Ions in use are generaUj 
mited dosely; bs, nevertheless, sunrist «- --^— - * ^ ^ v . 
to separate the parts ; as, labor-saving. 



tmited dosely; as, nevertheless, sunrise; in others, the hyphen (-) is use^ 
jthet ' 



EXEBCISE. 

Tell fohich of the foUoMoing wjirde are pbikititb, toAtcA DSiUTATiya, 
and which comfoxtnd : — 

Bright, fair, told. meek, some, playful, joyless, income, bookstore, play- 
mate, cloud-capped, ink, housetop, learfiu, reform, dismember, dreary. 

Form derivative words from thefoUowing primitives, and draw a Une 
under the added syllable or letter : Hope, fear, harm, lore, care, know, neer, 
ape, weed, doud, form, grade, place, joy, truth, poet, fade, weep, laugn. 

MODBL. Hope^sM. 

Form compound words, by foining some a p prmfr ia te word to each of the 

, bank, birth, bill, fire, eye, weed, toll, wood, 



9ing : Air, chest, alms^ 
foot, work, play, land, busy, tree, breeze. 
Model. Air-pump. 

SPELLING. 
Spelling is the art of representing words by their proper 
letters. 

PRIMITIVE WORDS. 

The spellinff of primitiye words should be learned mainly from the dic- 
tionary or spelling book. The following are the most obvious rules : — 

Rule 1. Monosyllables ending in/, Z, or 5, preceded by a 

single vowel, double the final consonant ; as, stuffs hell^ miss, 

Jft of^ 05, ga»^ kas^ teaSy yes^ iSy his, this^ tus^ thus^ are excep- 

ions. 

' Rule II. Words ending in any other consonant than/, 

i, or s, do not double the final letter ; as, put^ rap^ an, irim^ 

Wag^ star, Add^ odd^ ehb^ eggj inn, err^ hurr^ purr^ hitt^ 

7ux%^ Juzz^ are exceptions. 

DERIVATIVE WORDS. 
In the formation of derivatiTe words, the flaal letten of the piimitit* 
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M well M those of the nreflx^ often imdefgo a change. Hence the follow 
ing rnlei should be stumed with care. 

PREFIXES. 

That part of a derivatiTe word which is placed hefore the 

radical is called a prefix ; as, re-tum, jire-pay. 

In applying prefixes to radicals, certain changes often take place, to 
render tne sound more agreeable. These changes are made according to 
the following rulss:— 

EuLE I. Dropping the final Letter. — The final let- 
ter of a prefix is sometimes omitted ; as, co-existent, for con- 
existent ; on^-arctic, for onfi-arctic. 

Eule II. Chanoino the final Letter. — The final 
Setter of a prefix is often changed to one which will har- 
monize, in sound, with the initial letter of the radical ; as, 
ifft-pious, for in-pious. 

The final letter of the prefix generally becomes the same as the first leU 
ier of the radical ; as, t^limitaDle. 

an, 
(dif, 

EXERCISE ON BULES I. U. 

Write derivcOiyeB hy prtfainff ofOi to arctic ; con to temporary, laborer, 
extensiye, location, mena, mix, mingle, nomen, relative; ad to scribe, 
credit, firm, fluent, legation, rest, point, ply, tempt; in to religious, legal, 
legible, liberal, noble, x>erfect, penitent, potent, prore ; en to body, broil ; 
ob to position, press, cur, fend ; sub to cession, fix, fumigation, fusion. Rest, 
press, render ; jyn to patiietic, Ibgistic ; ex to centric, flux ; die to fuse, late. 

Correct the following examples by Rule II: Inply, subrender, inmediate, 
syn^athetic, adlegation, adfect, adcredit, obpose, obportunity, exfect, dis- 
fer, inluminate, conlect, conmend, enploy, subgest. 

NoTB. — The most common prefixes are contained in the following list. 
They are chiefiy prepositions of Saxon, Latin, or Greek origin. The roots 
to which they are prefixed are not always used as distinct words in the 
English langua^. The meaning of such radicals may generally be deter 
mined by applying different prefixes. Thus, in »m-pel, 6x-pel, <iM-pel, com- 
pel, pro-pel, one would readily see, by comparison, thatjtw/ means to drive. 
These exercises on the prefixes may be omitted the furst time of going 
through thft GIramxnar. 

PREFIXES OF SAXON ORIGIN. 
Pr^ Signifieation. Examfis* 

A* on or in. Aboard, ashore. 

Be* near, onf for, over. Beside, 6«8tir. 

For* againatt noi,Jrom, Forbid* foruakie. 
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It 



Fore* 

Afis. 

Over* 

Oat. 

Un. 

Under. 

Up. 

With. 



toTonfff error, 
above, beyond* 
beyondf more, 
not, n^aiion, 
beneath, n^erior, 
above, up, eubveraion. 
tt,jrom. 



Foresee, foretell. 
Mt8t&\ie, misspell. 
Overdo, overload. 
Outrun, outdo, 
Uwrnae, unkind. 
Understand, undergo, 
UpUft, upset. 
Withstaxidf unthdiii.w 



PREFIXES OF LATIN ORIGIN. 



A. 

Ad.< 



._a.« 

Ante. 

Bene. 

Bis or Bi. 

Circom. 

Cis. 

Con.* 

Contra. 

De. 

Die.* 

E (ex).« 

JBxtra. 

In.* 

Inter. 

Intro. 

Non. 

Ob.« 

Per. 

Post. 

Pre. 

Pro. 

Preter. 

Re. 

Retro. 

Se. 

Sine. 

Sub.» 

Super. 

Trans. 

Uni. 



Jrom, away. 
to, at, towards, 
b^ore, 
good, weU. 
twice, two. 
around, about, 
onihia aide, 
together, with, 
against, 
from, down, 
asunder, 
out of, from. 

into, in; fio^.f 
between, 
in, within, 
not. 

against, 
through, by. 



for, forth, forwards. 

past, beyond. 

back, again, 

backwards. 

apart, separation. 

without. 

under. 

over, beyond, 

over, change. 

one. 



Absttsxit, oyert. 

A^om, approach (raoveV 

AntecedeoX (goin^). 

Benerolent, oendicent (doing; 

Bisect (cutj, 6tped (feet). 

Circumnsm^sXe (sail}. 

CMalpine. 

Co/lect, confme. 

Contradict (speak). 

Dethrone, lietxact (draw). 

Distract, diyetX (turn). 

-Eject (drive), expel (cast). 

jEx^aordinai^. 

/nfonn, include ; inactive- 

/n^erpose (place). 

hUroOMce (lead). 

JVbw conformist. 

Obstruct (build). 

Perfect (made). 

Portpone (place). 

Precede (go). 

Pronoun. j»rogres8.(go). 

Pre^ematuraL ^ 

iZecall. 

-Retrograde (more). 

8^ede (go). 

Sinecure (care). 

S7<68cribe (write). 

^iMjoerscribe (write). 

T^umplant. 

CThiforuL 



GREEK PREFIXES. 



A or an. 

Arophi. 

Ana. 

Anti. 

A po or Aph. 

Dia. 

Epi. 

HTper* 

Hypo. 



without, 
both, double, 
through, up. 
gainst. 



through, 
upon, 

over, above, 
under. 



ilnoinrmous (name). 
AmpMbHoviS (living). 
Anatomy (cut). 
An/ichristian. 
Apogee (earth). 
Diameter (measure), 
.^'taph (tomb), 
.^percritical. 
.Hy^crite. 



* Those prefixes marked with the star have other forms. 

t Before a verb, m signifies into, m, and sometimes agaitist ,* before an a^*«ecir«, II 
has 1 negative meaning. 

2 
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Mela or Heth* change^ beyond. Af^tomorplLOse (form). 

Panu fromy offatnst Paradox (opimon). 

Peri* around. Perimeter (measure). 

Sya«* with. Sym^ihj (feeling). 

NoTB. — Many of the roots to which the prefixes are added are not 
ilstiiict words in the English language. Ih the following exercises, as 
hi the aboTe examples, sucn roots will be defined in a parenthesis. The 
pupil should analyze deriyative words according to the foUowiog ; — 

MODEL FOR ANALYSIS. 

In^penitent ... is a deriTatire word. (Whjr ? ) 

Pemtent .... is the radical part, and sigiufies repenting. 

Im is the prefix (iny Rule II.,) and si^fies not. 

Hence, impbnitkxt, not repenting. 

EXERCISE. 

Anahfte the following derivative words aceording to the model : — 
Aboard, aground, accredit, accustom, aggrieve, antepast (taste), for- 
give, bestir, foreknow, misplace, oyertake, abstract (draw), outrun, un- 
common, adjoin, understand, uphold, withdraw, benevolent (wishing), 
circumscribe (write or mark), cisalpine, bivalve, complete (fill), dispel 
(drive), imprint, interdict (speak), oppose (place), pervade (pass), pre- 
meditate, preoccupy, post mortem (death), progress (go), refer (carry), 
reanimate, subterraneous, (earth), support (hear), superstructure, trans- 
pose (place), acephalous (h^id), antipathy (feeling), apostatize (standing), 
aphaeresis Staking), diagonal (angle), epitaph (tomb), paraphrase (speak- 
ing), peripnrasis. 

Stitdg the Hat of prefixee^ and thenadd to thefoUowing roots all that mag 
be used appropriately. Define each word. 

Form spire f (to breathe), rect (to make straight), part, sign, sume (to 
take), scnbe, (to write), tract (to draw), duce (to lead), sist (to stana), 
lude (to play), cede (to go, to yield), elude (to shut or close), port (to 
', act, claim (to call or speak), natural, sure, prove, join, struct {to 
, course, cur (to run), vention (the act of coming or going), graph 

^ fced or written), fuse, press, pel (to urge or drive), volve (to roll or 

turn), gross (to step, pass^, fii., flux, fer or late (to bear, carry), mise oi 
mit (to send), tain (to hold), diet (to speak), pose (to place), vers or vert 
(to turn). 

MODEL. 

Conform, to form together^ 1. e., to assimilate, to yield to custom. 

Ittfform, to form again, i. e., to renew. 

Inform, to form in [the mind], i. e., to tell. 

Z>rfojrm, to form /rom [the proper shape], L e., to disfigure. 

Pevibrm, to form through, i. e., thoroujghly, to complete. 

TransionHf to form over^ i. e., to change the form. 

NoTB. — By exercises like the above, multiplied at the discretion of tn« 
teacher, the pupil may soon perceive the force of all the prefixes. It is a 

* Those prefixes marked with the star have other forma. 

f To many of the radicals two prc/flxes are added, each havfaig its peculiar fores 
IS, ri-Mm-atraet, re-Al-mit. The pupil should explain each. 
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good exercise to Uke the dictionary and require the pupil to explain all 
the denvatiTea from any given root 

SX7FFIXES. 

That part of a derivative word which is placed t^er the 
radical is called a sujfflx ; as, faith^/uZ, end-Ze««, 

Note. — In applying aulBxea, the final letter or lettera of the radical 
are often dhangecL Such changes are made according to the follo^oag 
rules : — 

Rule I. Dovblino the final Letter. — On receiving a 

suffix beginning with a vowel, the final consonant of a mono* 

syllable, or of any word accented on the last syllable, i» 

doubled, if the radical ends with a single consonant, preceded 

by-a single vowel ; otherwise it remains single ; as, dig-ing, 

di^-^ing; deferring, defer-ring. Not so repair-ing, defefui- 

ing, difier-ing. 

Many words ending in /; as^ travel^ Ubel, cancel, cavil, chisel, covmel^ 
dueL equal, gravel, model, penal, revel, rival, trammel, tunnel, &c., double 
the t on receivinff a suffik beginning with a rowel, though not accented 
on the last srUable. To these add toorthip, bias, kidnap; yrotshi'^-ping, 
IjOsa-eing, kidnap-jnn^. 

Rule. II. Dbopping the final Letter. — On receiving 
a suffix beginning with a vowel, the final vowel of the radi- 
cal is dropped in most words ending in e silent ; as, love«ing, 
loving ; also in some words ending in y and i ; as, felicity- 
ate^ felicitate ; detism, deism. 

Contrary to the general rule, the final e is retained, when preceded by e 
or a; as, peace-oife, peaceable ; change^te, changeable; to preserve the 
soft sound of those letters. So also we haye singeing and swingeing, to 
distinguish them firom singing, stoinging. 

The final letters le, when followed by ly, are dropped ; as, noble-/y, no- 
bly. So also tovte before ce or eg ; as, vagrant-cy, vagrancy ; prelate-^^, 
prelacy. 

Words ending in U usually drop one I on taking an additional syllable 
beginning with a consonant ; as, skJU-^/W, skilAiL 

Rule III. Changing the final Letter. — The final y 

of a radical word is generally changed to t, if preceded by 

a consonant ; otherwise it usually remains unchanged ; as, 

happy-e^^ happiest ; duty-e«, duties ; day-5, days. 

The /, in w iids ending in /or fe, is generally changed to v, when the 
suffix l>egins with a vowel; as, Ufe, lives. 
To prevent doubling t, the y is not changed when the suffix begins with 
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» ; M, marry-tn^, marryxng. Jfor tne same reason, the t being dropped hy 
Rule iJ., iu die. He, tie, vu, the t ia changed to y ; as, dying, lying, tying, 
▼ying. 

EXBBCI8E8 ON THE RULES. 

Add INO, ED, or BH, to best, tit, dig. dim, bed, dog, let, bet, prefer, trans- 
fer, forget, dispel^ propel, hmt, control, travel, lerel, conxisel; love, compile, 
receive, leave, gneve, confine, define. Add ablb to peace, change, sale ; ~ 
LT to able, disagreeable, conformable, idle, noble ;— fui. to skul, will; — 
ES, BO, or INO, to duty, lily, glory, story, history, beauty, beantily, amplify, 
rectify. 

Correei iheJbllowinff^andK^pkun youreonreetiom :— 

Boding, beting, wifes, debared, abhorent. alkalioid, gloryons, dtys, fim- 

eyfal, tarriing, earning, dut^fiil, bountyful, handsomeest, bloting. £une- 

ous, agreeabley incompatil^ey.^ 

LIST OF THE PBINCIPAL SUFFIXES 
The foUowing list contains the principal suffixes. They signify, — 

L Thb pebson who, the female who : Ant, ar, ard, ary, eer, er, ee, 
«nt, ist, ite, ian, ive, or, ner, ster, yer, sen ; ess, ress, ix, ine. 

Examples. African/^on« toAo lives in AMca. Servant, on^foAo serves. 
Beggar, one who begs. Adversary, one who opposes. So, dotarc^, chariot- 
eer, laborer, mortgagee, president, economut, favorite, arithmetician, 
operative, actor, partner, teanutor, lawyer, dtisen; poetaM, instnictrese, 
testatrifB, heroine. 

II. The thino which, the act of , the quaUiy of, or ttaie of: Acy, 
age, al, ade^ ancy, ance, ency, ence, etr, hood, ion, ism, ice, mssd, mony, 
ness, ry, ship, uoe (tnde), th, ty, ure, oom, ric 

ExAMPLBS. Frivoey, the state of beang private. Justice, thai which is 
just. MeekneM, the quality of being meek. So, bondage, refaaal, cannon- 
ade, ex-ipedancy, repentance, penitence, emergency, vaiioty, ehMhood, erec- 
tion, dospotifm, commanding, acrimony, goodneM, rivalry, scholarsA»j>, 
quiettoie, tru/A, noveUy, pressure, Christenoom, bishopTfe. 

IIL The pbopebtt pertaimng to, belonging to^ or abowidin^ in : Ac, 
al, an (ian, can,) ar, ary, ate, ic (tic or atic), ile, ine, ory, ose (ions, ecus, 
nous), fill, ey, y. ' 

Examples. Elegiac, pertaining to an elegy. Mountainoue, abotmdinff 
in mountains. So, autumno/, antediluvian, emblemo^, luna^, consular, 
discretionary, juvenile, adamantiiie, transitory, verbose, wondxtme, affeo- 
tionoto, ho^ftd, sunny. 

IV. To OAusE, TO maXe : Ate (iate, uate), en, fy, ish, ize, ise. 
Examples. Alienate, to make an alien. So, justly, stablitA, soften. 

elvUtse, oriticife. 

V. DiMnamoN : Cle, cule, kin, let, ling, ock« 

Examples. Corpuscle, a little body or particle. So, ftnima1<?tite, lamb* 
kin, e&glet, duck/iny, Yamck. 

VI. (laeeeOaneoue :) Oid, Uke; as. spheroMi— ire, imdkM to; as, 
delusive— ward, toiearcfo; as, eastteora — less, without; as. Biemleas^ 
ics, ecience of; as. mathematice — ish, eomewhat; as, bluifA — like, re 
HmbUna ; as, war/i&e— ly, in manner ; as, wise/y — able (ible),cafNi6^ of; 
M, orediite. 
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NoTB. — The following terminations are properly grammatical injleetwm^ 
jsed to denote the aoddtents of the noun^ ven, cUQecHve^ or adoerb : — • 

B or BS, . more than one, (plural ;) as, l»irdf,* chnrche*. 

9D, , . . patttimeymthepcunveteaU; as, lovedl, (did lore, or was loved.) 

INQ, . . . ooniimiittff to do; as, Iotu^. 

BB, B8T, . more, moH; as, wanner, warmert, 

NoTB.— The general significations of the yaxioas suffixes are f^Ten m 
the aboye list. The particular yariations of these meanings, to suit giyen 
cases, will readily suggest themselyes. 

MODEL FOR ANALYSIS. 

Qmetude It is a deriyatiye word. (Why ?) 

Qmet ...... is the radical part, and signifies reet. 

Ude is the suffix, and signifies state of. 

Hence quibt-udb, state of rest, 

NoTB. — By combining this with the preceding model, the pupil ean ana- 
lyze all words haying both a prefix and a suffix. All compounds may be 
analyzed according to the following 

MODEL. 

Sea^eeze . . is a compound word, (why ?) formed firom 

sea, which means the ocean, and 

breeze, .... which means a gentle wind. 

Hence Sba-bbebzb, afenile wind from the ocean, 

EXERCISE. 

Study the Ust of suffixes and prefixes, and then analyze the foUowtng 
derivative words : — 



Incomplete, famous, peerage, childhood, peaceable, animidcule, pupilage, 
globule, nopefal, kin^aom, iriendBhip, expectation, indecisiye, incompati- 
ble, incomprehensibihty, righteous, signature, prepossession, dissimilarity, 
discovery, recoverable, reorganize, transparency, debasement, promotion, 
derangement, reinstate, predisposition, illumination, ignominiously, aUe> 
gation, confederation, impenetrability, disqualification. 

Analyze the following compound words : — 

Seahorse, timepiece, cloudcapped, fireplace, inkstand, tree-top, wood 
house, schoolroom, mousetrap, wlialeship, sunrise, drawbridge, newe paper 
eopy-book, breastplate, eyesight, airpump, cornstalk, woodpile. 

Add €u many prefixes and suffixes as you can to the foUo^oing radicals., 
%nd count the number of words you fortnfrom each : — 

F.irm, gross (go), press, grade, range, merger number, face, brace, value, 
measure, like, state, cloud, fair, stable, equal, print, trust, burden, mix, 
mount, line, social, move, base, animate, judge, test, use, lay, figure, firm, 
rene (come), join, struct (build)> charge, cede, serve, tend. 

* When « or w are added to the present tense or the verb, they denote the singu- 
lar number. 

2* 
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MODEL. 



Form — form*, former, formed, farmtn^, fonnalum, fbrmo^ fonna% 
formo/ily, {ormeUut, tonsMUsm, {ormative, reform, refomie, reformed, re> 
formtn^, reformation, reformatoiy, reformottoe, reformer, inform, en« 
fonoe, tnformer, tnformeii, informtn^, tnformo^ thforma%, tnformo/t^y, 
tnformant, mmnform, mMinformed, pmorm, iMrforme, oerformer, jperform- 
ed, performing, pmiormancey performable, deform, derorme, deformed, de- 
forming, deformity, traneform, troneforme, traneformtn^, tnmtformed, trans 
torvaation, conform, eonforme, oonformtn^, conformed, eonformer, eonform* 
able, conformably, conformation, conformist, conformity, nonconformist, 
nonconformity, inform, unformed, umform, timforme, uniformly, unt- 
fwadiy, 65 words. 

RULES FOR THE USE OF CAPITAL LETTEB8. 

(1.) The first word of every entire sentence should begin with a capital ; 
as, **Je»U9icept" 

(2.) Titles of honor and respect, and everr proper name, and every ad- 
jectiTe deriyed from a proper name, should b^n with a capital ; as, Hu 
Highnen, Boston, Bostonian, 

(3.) Every appellation of the Deity should begin with a capital ; as 
God, Jehovah, the Eternal, 

(4.) The first word of every line in poetry shonld begin with a capital. 

(5.) The words / and O should always be capitals. 

(6.) Any important word.may begin with a capital. 

(7>) The principal words in the titles of books should begin with capi> 
tals ; as, Pope?s " Essay on Man.** 

(8.) The first word of a direct quotation, when the quotation forms a 
complete sentence by itself, should begin with a capit^ 



ETYMOLOGY. 

Etymology treats of the classification, derivation, and 
various modifications of words. 

A word is the sign, of an idea, and is either spoken oi 
ivritten. 

CLASSIFICATION OF WORDS. 

According to their meaning and imc, all words are divided 
into eight classes, called Parts of Speech. 

All words are divided, according to the number of syllables they contain, 
}Mto monosyllables, ilissyllablea, trisyllables, and polysyllables. 

Words are divided, according to their formaHon, into primitive, dertra 
Hve, and compound. 

A primitive word is always a simple word. 
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BTYMOLOGY — PARTS OF SPEECH. IS 

« 
Words which vary their forms in construction are called deeknabk 
Those which do not vary them are indecUttable, 

PARTS OF SPEECH. 

In English, there are eight parts of speech — the Noun^ the 
Adjective^ the Pronoun^ the Verh^ the Adverb^ the Preposu 
iioriy the Conjunction^ and the Interjection, 

A. noun is the name of an ohject ; 3s^ fruity Henry ^ Boston. 

llie noun (from the Latin nomen, a name) embraces a large number 
of words. All words which are the names of persona, amnuUs, places, or 
things, material or immaterial, are called nouns. 

An adjective is a word used to limit or qualify the mean- 
ing of a noun or pronoun ; as, goodj faithful^ this^ some. 

The adjective (from the Latin adjectus, added to, L e., to a noun) em- 
braces a large class of words, which are added to noims to express their 
qualities, or define them ; as, " toorthy citizens ; " " this book.'* All words 
which are united to nouns answering such questions as Whaif WJuU 
kiruif How manyt are adjectives. 

A pronoun is a word which takes the place of a noun ; as, 

J, Ae, yott, who. 

This part of speech (derived from the Latin pro and nomen,ybr a name) 
embraces but a small number of different words ; yet any noun may be 
represented by a pronoun. It will be seen that these three parts of speech 
are intimately connected : the first is the name of an object ; the second 
expresses the properties of the first ; the third may take the place of the 
first. 

A verh is a word which expresses heing^ action^ or state ; 

as, fte, read^ sleep^ is loved. 

Nothing can be afiirmed without a verb. It is derived from the Latin 
verbum, the wordf i. e., the important word; it embraces a large class of 
words. The different uses of the verb, as well as those of the other parts 
of speech, will be explained hereafter. 

An adverb is used to modify the meaning of a verb, an 

adjective, or another adverb ; as, quickly^ firsts far. 

The adverb (from the Latin ad and verbum, added to a verb J embraceir 
all those words which are added to verbs, adjectives, or other adverbs, to 
denote time, place, and manner. 

A preposition is a word used to show the relation between 

a noun or pronoun and some other word ; as, ^row, upon^ on^ 

with. 

This part of speech includes a small list o7 words, which are used to do- 
note the relations of place^ timet causey manner, property, quality, &c. It 
is called a preposition (from the Latin pra^ before, and positio, a placing, 
placed before) from the circumstance of its being placed before l^e object 
with which it is always associated. 
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A conjunction is a word used to connect either woids 

phrases, or propositions ; as, and^ hut^ or, 

T)ie conjunction includes but a small class of words, whicli are used to 
join the parts of a sentence ; it is deriTed from the Latin oonjunctuSy/nitetiL 

The interjection is used to express some emotion of the 
mind ; as, O / alas ! 

The trnn interjection (from the Latin inteijectus, thrown between) is 
applied to a few words that do not enter into the structure of a sentence, 
out may be thrown in at pleasure, to express our feelings. 

NOUNS. . 

A noun is the name of an object ; a , houscy tree^ Boston 
goodness. 

Rem. 1. — The word dbiecit as here used, should be carefully distinguished 
from the same term employed in Syntax, to denote the complement of the 
transitiye verb. It here denotes every species of existence, material or 
Immaterial, which mvLj be considered mdcpendently or alone ; and is op- 
posed to the term attribute, which always represents something dependent 
upon, belonging to, or inherent in an object.* Thus apple is the name of 
the object, — the siibstance which embraces every possible property of the 
apple, ^ while sweet is the name of one of its attributes, and when used 
concretely, exists only in connection with the object, not independently 
\and alone. These fundamental distinctions gave rise, among the earlier 
grammarians, to the terms noun substantive, or name of the substance, 
(object,) for the former, and noun adjective, or name of the attribute, 
fsometMng added to the substance,) for the latter. Subsequently, the 
rormer term was abbreviated into substantive, afterwards noun, and ue lat- 
ter into ac^ective. 

Rem. 2. — It will be perceivecLthat the idea of substance or independent 
existence is the basis of the distinction between the noun and the adjec- 
tive ; yet it must be remembered that nouns or adjectives are mere words, 
so called, because the one denotes a substance, or an object, and the other 
an attribute. 

Rem. 3. — It will be seen, moreover, that an attribute, when regarded 
as an independent existence, that is, when abstracted from the object to 
which it belongs, becomes an object of itself. Its name, whether changed 
or not, ought to be a noun. To show the change, however, the word denot- 
ing the attribute generally imdergoes some change; as, good, good-neu, 
bnght, bright-n««*. 

Rem. 4. — Whenever a word, syllable, letter, or symbol of any kind is 
spoken of as an object, it must be regarded as a noun ; as, " We is a per- 
sonal pronoun." " Un is a prefix." " ^ is a vowel." " -|- is the sign of ad- 
dition." ** , is a comma." 

Rem. 5. — So, again, when a phrase, or a clause of a sentence, is used to 
flenote an object, it becomes a noun ; as, ** To see the sun is pleasanL*' 
" That you have wronged me doth appear in this." 

• NoT« TO THi TsACHKR. — It IS all-importatit that the learner acquire the haUt 
of distinfniishing, at the outset, between nn oojeci ana an aiiribiite. This can be best 
done by lessons on objects and their attributes. (See Introduction.) It will make 
Ihe (tiBtinction a matter of cone«p(i<m, rather tlian of mere memory. 
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Rem. 6. — The notui is often called a subatanHve, All phrafles or dansei, 
ttsed as nouns, are called tubstaniive phrases or clauses. 

CLASSES OF NOUNS. 
Note. —For an oral exercise, see Introduction, pages zxix and zxz. 
Nouns are divided into two classes — proper and common. 
A proper noun is the name of an individual object ; as, 
James^ Erie, 

A common noun is a name which applies to each icdivid- 
jal of a class of objects ; as, many hoy^ house. 

Rem. 1. — As a proper noun denotes simplj an individual, whenever it 
A made to represent an individual as belon^g to a class, it becomes a 
common noun ; as, ** He is the Cicero of his age," i. e., a distinguished 
orator. 

Rem. 2. — Common nouns, on the contrary, may become proper, when, 
by personification, or special use, the obiect named is regarded as an indi- 
vidual, not belonging to a class ; as, ** O Justice^ thou art fled to brutish 
beasts, and men have lost their reason." " The Common,** " The Park,** 

Under the head of common nouns are commonly reckoned ooUKHv€f 
abstract J and verbait noims. 

A coUecHve noun is one which, in the singular, denofte more thaa one 
object ; as, army, family, fiock. 

An abstract noun is the name of a quality or an aeti<m, considered apart 
from the object to which it belongs ; as, goodness, virtue, wisdom, move- 
ment. 

A vsrbai noun is a participle used as a noun ; as, ** He was convicted 
of stealing.** 
The v^uHve is a kind of verbal noun ; as, '< 7b see the sun is pleasant.'* 

To nouns belong person, number^ gender, and case, 

EXERCISES. 

TeU which ofi^hefoUounng words designate o^'ects, and wMch prop- 
erties; tJien select the nouns : — 

Horse, old, good, peach, -vine, heavy, dell, hard, strong, hill, star, empty, 
ocean, Wily, wright, William, European, engine, saline, road, top, stile. 
Dog, rose, upright, smith, smart, weed, smithy, smoke, balloon, oyster, sea, 
chariot, wila, himgry, thirst, delay, duty. 

Seilect the nmmsfrom the following sentence : — 
As soon as the sun was seen coming over the hills, the farmer afoused 
the laborers from slumber, who, witn their scythes on their shoulders, 
and pitchforks in their hands, marched gayly to the field to begin the 1» 
bors of the day. 

Tell which of the following nouns are common, and which art 
proper !^^ 
Posterity, virtue. Rome, tea, Nero, Cicero, Germany, Paris, pomp, ana" 
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■hiney meadow, Pekin, golf^ Medid* Mtronomyy Daiiiu, fkther, g«Uc6, 
London, dungeon, district, Sicily. 

Tell which of thefothmng common mnm$ are abtiract, which an 
toUedivef which are verb€U : — 

Army, tasting, goodness, heat, harness, risinff, sailing, wisdom, flockj 
ironder, teaching, energy, frankness, freedom, school, destiny, household, 
multitude, teething, shutting, dulness, company. 

Change thefoUowing namei of properties into abetract noune ;— 
Good, cheerful, diligent, rapid, powerful, dark, strong, heavy, lorely, 
brilliant, heautifiil, flaming, braTe, swift, lame, solid, soft, thick, easy, 
■trange. Thus, good, good neu. 

Write the names of ff teen objects in this room ; also write the names 
of such oifjeds at home as you can reealL 

FiU the blanks in the following examples with mnm$ of your own se 
lection: — 

is short. are strong. have fiillen. is a 

quadruped. were destroyed. will decay. will rise 

at six o^dock. is the king of beasts. was the fkther of his 

country. was a tyrants were oyerthrown in the Red Sea. 

— mourned for Absalom. shine at night. 



PERSON. 

NoTB. — Review the oral exercise in the Introduction,' page xxxiiL 

Person is that property of a noun or pronoun which shows 

its relation to the speaker. 

A noun or pronoun must represent either the speaker, the person spoken 
tOf or the person or thing spoken of 

There are three persons — Xhejirst^ second, and third. 

The first person denotes the speaker ; as, " J, John, saw." 

The second person denotes the person spoken to; as 
' Children, obey your parents." 

The third person denotes the person or thing spoken of; 
as, " Thomas did not come." " The harvest is abundant." 

Rbx . 1. — Nouns in the first or second person are never used as the sub- 
ject or object of a verb, but mav be put in apposition with either, foi the 
purpose of explanation ; as, ** I, PatU^ beseecn you." 

Rem. 2. — The names of inanimate objects are in the second person, 
when the objects to which they apply are spoken to. Objects thus ad- 
dressed are personified, and are treated as though they were actual hear- 
ers ; as, " And I have loved thee, Ocean," 

EXERCISE. 

TeU tne person of the nouns and pronouns in the following sentences : — 
Nero was a tyrant. Children, obey your parents. Philip, thou art a 
man. Delays are dangerous. We cannot tamper with temptation. Tie 
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ferryman took us safely across the riyer. Keep thy heart with all dili- 
TOnce. We should love our country. King Pnilip was the last of the 
Wampanoags. " Let my country be thine/' said his presenrer. Babylon, 
how art thou faUen t The lafly loves her will. 

Fill ths blanka in the following expretsiotu ; teU theperton of the noun or 
pronoun inserted : — 

was executed for murder. art the man. The lady lost 

■ purse and all contents. are willing to remain. 

■ hast strangely ended. delight in surf bathing. The father 

called sons and daughters around The duke waa 

esteemed for —uprightness, and the duchess beloved for — — kind* 

ness. Art ' a spirit of earth or air ? wast wrong to urgs 

me so. 

NUMBER OF NOUNS.* 

Number is that property of a noun which distinguishes one 
ohject from more than one. 

Nouns have two numbers —^ the singular and the plural. 

The singular number denotes but one object ; as, horse^ 
river ^ nation. 

The plural denotes more than one object ; as, horses^ rtt?- 
ersy nations. 

FORMATION OF THE PLURAL. 
I. The plural of nouns is regularly formed, — 
(1.) By adding 5, when the singular ends with a sound 

that can unite or coalesce with s ; as, booky books ; tree^ 

trees. 

(2.) By adding C5, when the singular ends with a sound 

that cannot unite or coalesce with s ; as box^ boxes ; church 

churches. 

Rem. 1. — When ea is added, a has the sound of 2 ; VA^fox, foxes /* when 
9 only is added, it has the sound of z when it unites or coalesces with a 
vowel ; as, folioy folios ; fleay fleas. It follows the riUe (see Rule 1, page 7) 
for the combination of consonants, when it follows a consonant ; that is, 
it is 8 aspirate when it unites with an aspirate ; as, haiy hats ; capj caps ; 
sutff sitrfs; clockf clocks; it is « subvocal (or z) when it follows a subvo* 
cal; as, lad, lads; log, logs; ball, balls ; farm, farins ; fan, fans ; war 
wars. 

* Let the teacher give an oral exercise before corainencing " Number of Nouna 
Its object should be to show that number has reference to one, or more than one 
First, take one book, or any other object, and ask, " (low many do I hold up ? " jjns. 
One book. Spell the word or write it on the slate. How many now? Jins. Twn 
books. What letter is added ? Why is it added ? How many now ? Ans. Thro« 
books. Are any more letters added? ,an». No more. How would you write the 
word if there were twenty books ? Ant, The same as when there Were two or three 
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Bbm. 2. — Th« « or m adds a syllable when it does not coalesce with 
the final syllable of the singular : as, church, church-^ ; rtice, rac-es ; cagef 
eajfet. The fot e* does not add a syllable when it does coalesce with th« 
final syllable ; as, work, works ; echOf echoes, 

n. The plural is irregularly formed in various ways. 

(1.) When the final 9, contrary to the role, (see Rbm. I, abuTe,) is 
subvocal, after the aspirate sounds /, fe, the / must be changed (see 
Rule 1, page 7) into its correlatiTe v y as, loaf, loaves ; life, lives ; sheaf. 
sheaves; thief , thieves. When « is aspirate, asm the plurals of <<toai|7,6ri^ 
*»»/» reef, chief, mrief, kerchief, handkerchief, aulf, surf, turf, serf, proofs 
hoof, roof, safe, fife, strife, the /'is not changed. Staff, when meaning a 
stick, has staves for its plural; when meamng a set of officers, it has 
staffs. The plural of wharf, in the United States, is wharves ; in Eng- 
land, wharfs, 

Non. — The • added to tik aspirate is also subvocal, (except in truik, yovOk, and, 
H may be, a few ochere,) and would cause a similar cbauge in the orthography ot the 
plural, were not the correlative also represented by th ; as, oatk, oath* ; both, baUu, 

(2.) Most noons ending in o, preceded by a consonant, add es, not- 
withstanding s alone would coalesce i^th o ; as, cargo, cargoes. Yet canto, 
grotto, guarto,junto, duodecimo, octavo, solo, portico, tyro, hah, add only s. 
But by some writers es is addea. Nouns enmng in o, preceded by a Yowel, 
follow the general rule ; via, folio, folios ; cameo, cameos^ 

(3.) Nouns ending in y, preceded hj a consonant, change y into ies ; 
as, glory, glories; mercy, mercies. Formerly, these words, in the sin- 
gulai', ended inie^ as, glorie, mercie ; their plurals were then formed regu- 
larly. Nouns endmg in y, preceded by a Towel, form the plural regularly ; 
as, day, days ; key, keys, 

(4.) The following plurals are very irregular; as, man, men; wo- 
man, women ; brother^ brethren, or brothers ; ox, oxen ; goose, geese ; 
child, children ; foot, feet ; louse, Uce ; mouse, mice ; die, cUce (meamng a 
cube used in gaminjg), dies (meaning a stamp) ; pea, peas, or pease ; tooth, 
teeth; penny, pennies {covda), per^ce (a sum or yalue). 

(5.) Names of substance, and most abstract nouns, commonly have 
no plural form; as, gold, cider, flax, milk, tar, goodness, darkness. 
When difiSerent kinds of the substance are referred to, the plural is added ; 
as, waters, wines, teas, 

(6.) In compound words, if the word denoting the principal idea 
is placed first, it is changed to form the plural ; as, court-martial, courts- 
martial; covsin-german, cousi-ns-german ; hanger-Ofi, hangers-on; but if 
the principal word is placed last, the final word is changed ; as, hand- 
ful, haivdrfuU ; mafv-servarit, wanian-seroant, and knight-templar change 
Doth ; as, mer^-servants, wome^i-scrvants, knights-templars. 

(7.) Letters, marks, figures, and signs are phiralized by adding *«; as, 
the s*s ; the t** ; the * ** ; the 9*5 , l}ie 4-*s. 

(8.) On the use of the plural of proper names mth a title prefixed, 
the opinions of writers are divided. The foUoAving rules have the au* 
thority of good usage : — 

(a.) A proper name with the title of Mrs., or the ordinal numbers, t%oo, 
three, four, &c., prefixed, when used in the plural, is tYsc/f changed, and not 
tjie tifle ; as, " tne Mrs. Livingstons ; " " the two Dr. Warrens." 

(&.) In addressing two or more persons of the same family, or of differ- 
ent names, the title alone is changed ; as, " the Misses Livingston ; " 
" Messrs. Walker." But either of the following forms may be used ; " the 
Miss Rands," or "the Misse-i Rand;" "the Mr. WaJQcers," or « tht 
Messn. Walkers." 
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(9.) Hany nomui from foreign langaagM retain their origfnal plu- 
rau; as, anUthetu^ tmtitheaea; autonuUon^ automata; cueia^ accet: oan^ 
dit, bancUUi; beau, beaux; cherub, cherubim; criterion^ criteria; aatutn, 
data ; desideratum, desiderata ; encomium, encomia ; erratum, errata ; fen 
cue, foci ; foTmiuia,formulm ; hypothesiSy hypotheses ; madame, mesdamea ; 
majpUf m4igi; memorandum, memoranda; monsieur, messieurs; nebula, 
nmUe; phenomenon, phenomena ; radius, radii; seraph, seraphim; stimu- 
lus, stimuli ; stratum, strata. 



REMAEKS ON THE NUMBER OF NOUNS. 

0^ 

NouKS WITHOUT THE Plural. Rbm. 1, — Proper names, when ap- 
plied to individuals, strictly speaking, do not admit of a plural form. But 
when several of the same name or family are spoken of together, the 
noun takes the plural, according to the general rule ; as, " the Ca»ars ; *' 
" the Stuarts ; '^ " the Harpers." 

Nouns without the Singular. Rem. 2. — The following nouns 
have no sinjo^ar : embers, oats, scissors, vespers, literati, antipodes, ashes, 
clothes, bilkards, ides, tntestiftes, vitcUs, belunos, drawers, mppers, tongs, 
shears, &c. Lungs, bowels, and some others hare a singular denoting a 
part of the whole ; as, lung, bowel. 

Rem. 3. — The following words are plural in respect to their original 
form, but singular or plural in respect to their meaning : €Ums, amends, 
news, riches, pains, (meaning effort,) odds, waaes, molasses, series, suds, 
corps, measles, tidings, mumps, rickets, nuptuus ; as also the names of 
some of the sciences ; as, mathematics, ethics, optics, statics, fnechamcs, 
mnemonics, 

NoTB. — JVeiM is now regarded as Angular ; so alao measUa and molasses, alUiougb 
they have the plural fiwm. 

Nouns bithbb Sinoulab or Plural. Rem. 4. — Some nouns art 
alike in both numbers ; as, deer, sheep, swine, vermin, hose, fry, trout, sal' 
man, brace, dozen, yoke, gross. 



EXERCISE. 

NUMBER OF NOUNS. 

Note. — Let the teacher give short sentences in the singular, as, wat& 
flows, and require the learner to change the nouns to the plural. 

TeU which of thefoUotoing nouns are singtdar, and which are plural :- 
Daughter, day, chairs, watches, apple, nears, stars, oats, coat, nails, ink 

stand, horn, hearts, hoof, books, bundle, nome, canes, umbrellas, markets 

flower, leaf. 

Write thepiural of the JbUowing nouns, attd give thertilefor the tsrmi 
nation:-^ 

Work, example, lady, oak, horse, hope, stratagem, ferry, leaf, storm,- 
bird, bond, thief, dreg, sex, trick, band, bottle, day, filly, half, watch, iron 
vinegar. 

TeU the singular of thefollounng : ^ 

Heroes^ pence, strata, teeth, dies, memoranda, children, mice, hypothe- 
ses, messieurs, brethren, sdssors, seraphim, axes, snuffers, errata, chera- 
oim, sheep, formulaB, swine, sol )s, flics, knives, riches, mottoes, octavot 
courts-martial, inkstands. 

a 
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Fill UafoUtnomg hlank$ ; ihejvnijwe wUh common novmin the ntiguiaf 
muf fiber :— 

— — 18 a noble ainTna}. is a Tirtae. cannot be seen 

— must be avoided. had reached the meridian. l%e next Jivt 

with proper mount in the nngtUar : > — descended the Alps. was 

not at home. ^— ^ crossed the Delaware. ■ was the Emperor of 

Borne. — was a Taliant soldier. The next Jive with abstract, verbal^ 

or collective nouns : on the water is a pleasant amusement. 

i»as scattered by the wolves. is the mother of vice. was 

collected around the hearth-stone from friends is painfuL The 

next Jive with nouns which do notcubmtofaplural : is sour. ——^ 

is found in Pennsylvania. goes before a fall. is "situated on 

the Danube. is transparent. 7^ next Jive with nouns which do not 

admit of a singular : must be ground. take to themselves 

wings. werejoyfuL were made of brass. were voted 

by ue assembly. 

Correct the foUowinff phtrais, and give the rule or remarks for the cor 
rection: — 

Heros, negros, felloes, vallies, dutys, thiefe, calfr, stratoms, phenome- 
nons, chcrubims, mans, turkies, flys, court-martials, frither-in-laws, son-in- 
laws, cupsfiill, seraphims. 

Tell the nouns and pronouns in thefbllowing sentence ; tell the person and 
number of each : — 

** Thy testimonies have I taken as an heritage forever, for they are the 
rejoicing of my heart." 

GENDER 

Gender is a distinction of nouns in regard to sex. 

There are three genders — the mascvline^ itie feminine^ and 
the neuter. 

Nouns which denote males are of the masculine gender ; 
as, man^ Icings hero. 

Nouns whicn denote females are of ihe feminine gender ; 
as, woman^ queen^ mother. 

Nouns which denote neither males nor females are of the 
neuter gender ; as, tree^ rock^ paper. 

Hem. 1. — Some nouns may denote either males or females ; as, parent, 
child, cousin. These are sometimes said to be of the common gender ; but 
as the gender of such nouns may generally be determined by the conneo- 
tion, there seems to be no necessity for the distinction. 

Rem. 2. — By a figure of speech, called Personification, the masculine 
or feminine gender is applied to inanimate objects ; thus we say of a shi^, 
*< She sails well ; " of the sun, *' He rises in the east." The use of this 
figure imi>arts peculiar beaul^ and animation to language. *^Her fiag 
streams wildly, and her fluttermg sails pant to be on their flight." ** The 
meek-eyed mom appears, mother of dews." 

Rbm. 3. — In speaking of the inferior animals, and sometimes even of 
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Dtants, the di^tinctioii of sex is not observed; as, ** And it became a mt- 
pnif, and Moses fled fix)m before it.** " The child was lying in iU ar&dle." 

Rem. 4. — Collectiye nouns, if they convey the idea of nnity, or take 
the plural form, are neuter; as, " The army, on its approach, raised a shout 
of defiance." But if they convey the idea of plurality without the plural 
form, they take the gender of the individuals which compose the coUec 
tinn ; as, " The jury could not agree upon their verdict." 

There are three methods of distinguishing the sexes ;- - 

(1.) By using the different words : — 

Examples. Bachelor, maid; beau, belle; boar, sow; boy, girl; broths 
er, sister ; bttck, doe ; bull, cow : cock, hen ; drake^ dttck ; earlj countess ; 
father, mother; aander, ffoose; horse, mare; httsband, wife; king, queen; 
tad, lass; lord, lady; maie. female; man, woman; nephew, niece; ram, 
ewe; son, daughter; stag, fund; uncle, aunt; wizard, witch; dog, bitch; 
monk, nun; hart, roe; master, mistress; Mister, Mistress, (Mr., Mrs.;) 
papa, mamma; sir, madam; sloven, slut; steer, heifer; youth, damsel; 
swain, nymph. 

Rem. — Some masculine nouns have no corresponding feminines; tm, 
baker, breioer, porter, carrier ; while some feminine nouns have no cor« 
responding masculine ; as, laundress, seamstress. 

(2.) By a difference of termination : — 

Examples. Abbot, abbess; aetor, actress; adnUnistrettor, admintstm 
irix ; aduUerer, adultress ; ambasseulor, ambassadress ; author, authoress ; 
baron, baroness; bridegroom, Sride; benefactor, benefactress; count, oout.t- 
ess ; dauphin, dauphtness ; deacon, deaconess ; director, directress ; dttkc; 
duchess ; e mp eror, empress ; executor, executrix; governor, governess; heir, 
heiress; hero, heroine; hunter, huntress ; host, hostess ; ittsiructor, instruct- 
ress ; Jeie, Jewess ; landgrave, kmdgravine ; Uon, lioness ; marquis, mar* 
chioness; monitor, monttress ; patron, patroness; poet, poetess; priest, 
priestess ; prince, princess ; prophet, prophetess ; shepherd, shepherdess ; tes- 
tator, testatrix; tiger, tigress; tutor, tutoress; widotter, widmo; aod, 
goddess ; giant, giantess ; negro, negress ; songster, songstress ; sorcerer, 
sorceress, 

(3.) By prefixes and suffixes. 

Examples. lasiAtord, land/^ri^ ; gentlefmm, ^eaWewoman ; peacock, 
pe&hen ; Ae-goat, sA«-goat ; man-servant, ntaid-serrant ; ma^nild, fe- 
male-child ; cocAs-sparrow, A«i-8parrow ; gmudfat/ter, grRndmother ; Eng- 
lishmon, £nglisht<;oma»; merman, mermaid; schoobmu^, schoobnis^eM. 



EXERCISE. 

Tell which of the following nouns are masculine, which femimne, and 
which neuter ;— 

Picture, walnut, duchess, philosopher, Spaniard, door, letter, cap, sailor, 
oueen, priest, curtain, lioness, nun, captam, bridge, widow, hind, wizard^ 
deacon, hospital, fort, banner, doe, brottier, coimtess. 

Give the feminine gender to the following nouns :•— 

Man, abbot, horse, hero, tiger, heir, prophet, Jew, male, lord, widower, 
hart, Lusband, beiiu, uncle, author, host, shepherd, poet, gander, sultan« 
Hunter, master, drake, king, patron, bridegroom, stag, prince, peer, nephew. 
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Give the maacuittte gender of ike foUoxeitvj : — 

Empress, songstress, ewe, mother, sister, marchioness, maid, acires* 
woman, she>goat, electress, witch, doe. 

FiU the blank* in the following excunples ; the Jirst Jive with commun 
nouns tn the mascuUne gender : — 

— is patient. lores his master. reigns king of heasiR. 

exposes his wares for sale. should venerate the eld. The 

next Jive toith proper or common nottna in thefemimne gender : — — — was 

Queen of England. entertained her ^^ests with grace. was 

a distinguished poetess. was the mghtingale of Sweden. ■ 

loTCS her offspring. The next five toith collective nouns, and tell the gender : 

met at the house of a friend. brousht in a Terdict. — 

were appointed by the chair. must obey its leaden. — listened 

with delight. 

CASE. 

ORAL EXIULOISB. 

Will YOU sag or declare something of a pent sl dogt a horse f ti beef t^ 
tree f Thus, * ' The pen is poor." 

Now, suppose, instead of saying something, you had done something to 
each of these ; how would you speak of it ? Ans, ** I broke my pen." Is 
pen in the same relation or case as before ? Ans. It is not. It was then 
the subject; it is now the olf^U (See Introduction, Proposition enlarged.) 
Now, when we use a noun in the relation of subject, it is in the nomina- 
tive case ; then in what case are these nouns ? ^^9^ writes. The clouds 
are black. The smoke ascends. Thewind blows. When we;ase a noun in 
tile relation of olnect after a verb or a preposition, it is in the of^jictive case. 
In what case are these nouns ? I saw a man. He broke the window. They 
walk in the garden. She sits on the sofa. 

Suppose Henry owned a sled ; how would you tell whose sled it was ? 
Ans. Henry*s sled. Hemry is now in the relation of a possessor, and the 
word Henry*s is said to be in the possessive case. Tell in what case the 
following words in Italics are : John came yesterday. I saw a hen. Hum- 
phrey*s clock. The cat caught a mouse. Herberts s dog worried his broths 
er*8 cat. 

Will you mention the name of some object in this room ? Ans. Chair 
Now sag something of the chair. " The chair stands on the floor." 



CASE. 

Case denotes the relation of a noun or pronoun to other 
urords. 

There are three cases — the nominative^ the possessivet 
and the objective* 

The nominative case is the simplest form of the noun, and 
.s commonly used as the subject of a proposition ; as, 
• George speaks." " The door was shut" 

Besides being the subject of a proposition, the nominative case may bf 
used, 1st, as the attribute of a proposition ; 2d, it may be used to identify 
he subject or attribute ; 3d, it may be independent of any other word. 
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The possessive denotes the relation of property or posses- 
sion ; as, " DavidPs harp.'' 

The possessive singular of nouns is regularly formed by 
adding an apostrophe (') and the letter s to the nominative ; 
as, man*s^ David's, 

UHien the plural ends in <, the apostrophe only is added ; 
as, hoys'* ^ ladies'^. But the (') and s are added \^hen it ends 
in any other letter ; as, men*s^ tDomen*s^ brethren's. 

Rem. 1. — When the siiigular ends in », or a letter or combination of 
letters having the sound of s, and the addition of a syllable would be 
harsh, the (') only is added ; as, t/oodnesa' sake, conscience' sake, Moses* 
seat, Cockati'ice* den. 

Rem. 2. — Some difference of opinion prerails among writers respecting 
the form of the possessive in other cases where the singular ends in s, 
some adding the (') only, and some the (') and s. Thus we have Adatfis* 
express, or, Adams's express ; Otis* letters, or Otis*s letters. The weight 
of authority seems to be in favor of the additional «, whenever the laws of 
euphony wul admit ; especially if a syllable is added in pronouncing the 
word ; as, Bates*s SemwiiM. 

When a noun follows a transitive verb or a prepositidn, h 
js in the objective case ; as, *' Thomas opened his *ni/c," 
** The bird sat on the «rec." 

Rem. 1.— The fiomtho^ttw case answers the question TFAo/ ox What t as, 
*• Who writes ? " " John writes." " What alarms him ? " " The storm 
alarms him." The possessive answers the question Whose t as, " Whose 
book have you ? " "I have my brother^s book." The objective case an- 
swers the question Whom f or Mvhat f as, " Whom do you see ? " "I see the 
captain,** ** On what does he stand ? " " He stands upon the deck" 

Rem. 2. — The possessive case may be known by its form. But the 
forms of the nominative and the objective arc alike ; hence they must be 
determined by their relation to other words. 

DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 

The declensioi}. of ^ noun is its variation to denote mim 
ber nnd case. 





EXAMPLES. 






1. Boy. 




xfom, 
Poss, 


Sing, 

Boy's, 
Boy; 


m? 
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2. Fly. 


Norn. 
Pou. 


Sing, 

Fly; 




8. John. 


Norn, 
Post 
Okf. 


amg, 
John, 
John's, 
John; 




4. Goodness. 


Norn. 
Pom. 
Obf. 


Sing, 
Goodness, 
Goodness', 
Goodness; 



Phr, 

Flies, 
Flies', 
Flies. 



PImr. 
Wanting, 



Plmr 



PARSING. 

Parsing consists, — 

(li) la telling the part of speech 

(2.) In telling \\& properties or accidents. 

(3.) In pointing out its relation to other words, and gtv 

bg the rule for its construction.* 

In parsing a noun^ say, — 

(1.) It is a notcn, and tell why. 

(2.) It is common oi proper ^ and tell why. 

(3.) It is of the Ist, 2d, or Zdi person, and tell why. 

(4.) It is of the singular or plural nuwber, and tell why. 

(5.) It is of the mascuUne, feminine, or neuter gender, and tell why. 

(6.) It is of the nominaiive, possessive, or o^'ective case, and tell why. 

(7.) The rule* foe construction. 

EXERCISE. 

The following nouns are in the nominative case. Parse them thus : — - 

" George writes." 

George is a noun, it is the name of an object ; propjer, it is the name of 
an individual object ; of the third person, it denotes the person 
spoken of; singtilar number, it denotes but one ; nuuculine gen- 
der, it denotes a male ; nominative case, it is used as the subject 
of the proposition " George writes." Rule I. " A noun or pT0» 

* The {Mipil who has been thoroughlv drilled on the Introductory Course may 
te able to introduce this third element of parsing, if the teacher choose. The Rules 
w( Syntax will, of course, be anticipated, if applied here. The teacher can omit of 
he ruleo, as he may think best. 
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noun vied as the lubrjeot of a proposition must be in the nomi- 
native case." 

Trees ffrow. Rain fells. The ice melts. The serpent crawls. Susan 
sings. The coal bums. The stars shine. Wisdom is profitable. Dogs 
VarlL The cars arriye. Smoke ascends. Columbus sailed. Mary studies. 

The fdCUnamg novm are in the fiominoHve ease. Those in lUMca are the 
predicate^nonmuOive, Parse the latter fhos : — 

** Henry was a scholar " « 
Scholar . is a noun, (why ?) eomnum, (why ?) third person, (why }) stngit- 
lor number, (why ?) nuueuUne gender, (why ?> nominaitve ease ; 
(whT ?) it is nsed as the attribute of tiie proposition. " Henry is 
8 scholar." Rule II. *< A noun or pronoun used as tne attribute 
of a proposition must be in the nominatiTe case." 

Peter was an apostle. (Jold is a metal. Demosthenes was an orator. 
Horses are animals. Borneo is an island. Algebra is a science. Air is a 
fiuid. Water is k liquid. The earth is a ^2o6e. The stars are nitu. The 
moon is a satellite. 

ThefoUomng novne are in the nominative. Those in Italics are in the 
nomiruUive by appoeitum. Parse them thas :— - 

**The Emperor Nero was a tyrant." 
Nero . . . isanotm, (why ?) proper, (why ?) third person, (why ?) singular 
number, (why r) masculine gender, (why?) nominative case ; it is 
used to identify or explain Emperor. Rule VI. (Repeat it.) 

The psalmist David was a kine. Paul the apostle was a martyr. The 
lisdple John was beloved. Washington the aeneral became Washington 
the statesman. Milton the poet was blino. Henry the scholar was 
crowned king. 

ThefoUoufing nouns in Italics are in the nominative independent. Parse 
them thus: — 

*• James, bring me a book." " John, come." 

James . . is a proper nqun,* second x>erBon, singular nimiber, masculine 

SmdJor. and nominative case ; it denotes the person addressed. 
uleX. 

The following nouns in Italics are in the possessive case, as may be seen 
by the sign ('s). Parse them thus : — 

" The pupiPs task is easy." 
PupiPs . is a noun, (why ?) common, (why ?) third person, (why ?) singu- 
lar fwmber, (why?) masculine or feminine gender; it denotes 
either a male or a female ; possessive case ; it denotes the relation 
of property or possession, and is used to limit task. Rule VI L 
** A noun or pronoun used to limit another noun or pronoun by 
denoting jxwMsnon, must be in the possessive case.'*^ 

The boy*s hand was injured. The king's command was issued. The 
rood's nest was destroyed. The bird^s beak was broken. The smenfs 
fang is poisonous. The elephant's tusk is white. Rufus*s garaen is 
watered. Mary*s work is agreeable. 

* It will be well at tiroes to omit the definitions, and shorten the formulas for 
jwreing. 
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The fotwwmg noimt m /lo/icf an in the olgeetive saae. Parse them 
thus: — 

*« We Tinted Wathrngtotiy the eapUal, in the Dislnet of OiliifNMa.'* 

IfoxAw^loit is a proper noun, third person, singular number, neater gen 
der, ana olffective case; it is used as the object of visited^ ac- 
cording to Rule YIII. " A noun or pronoun used as the 
object of a transitiTe rerb, or its participles, must be in the 
objective case/* 

CapUal ... is a noun, &c., in the ofnectivt case, and is used to identify or 
vxv^aJiifWashington^ which is in the objective case Kule 
YI. (Repeat it.) 

Dtsiriei ... is a common noun, fto., in the obfeeHve case, and is need as 
the object of the preposition in, according to Rule XIV. 
" A noun or pronoun used as the object of a preposition, must 
be in the objective case." 

Columbia . . is a proper noun, &c, object of of. Rule XIY . 

- Put the following nouns in Italics into the possessive case, and let each 
expression he written on your slates, thus : — 

" The carpenter axe. The carpenter's axe." 

Abmham son. David harp. Moses law. Adams Arithmetic. TTsfr- 
ster Dictionary. Peter coat. The teacher book lies upon the pupil desk. 
The coachman dog barked at the herdsman sheep. The Uon roar aroused 
the shepherd dog. The farmer com was destroyed by his tieighbor cow. 

Parse each posseuive noun on your slates, and give the rule for forming 
the possessive case. 

Write the foUounng nouns in the possessive plural, and place some appro- 
priate noun (tfter them, thus : ^-^ 

•* The tailors' shears." " The men's apartment." 

Tailor, seaman, captain, doctor, lawyer, judge, gardener, shoemaker, 
blacksmith, hunter, laborer, fireman, engineer, conductor, superintendent, 
director, president. 

Tell the case of each noun in the following examples : — 
John's hat lies on Peter's table. The pastor's visit consoled the moth- 
er's heart. The love of truth should be cultivated in childhood. 

Correct the following examples and parse the nouns from your slate : — 
The huntsman horn alarmed the shepherd dog. llie pilot wife saw hei 

husband boat The jailer child approached the prisoner celL We sat on 

the boatman oar. 

Select ten oi^jects capable of action, and assert some appropriate action of 
foch. Then individualize (Introduction) or limit both the olyect and the 
uetion, observing the rules of criticism. 

Correct the following sentences : •— 

let me have my Slate. If you wil corect this sentence, i wil thank 
you ; — every sentence should b^^ witii a capital. John seperates a silab- 
.e at the ena of a line, if yon rite this exercise without refering to the rule 
for doubbling the final leter, you may misspel too words, o, i have made a 
mistake in the use of capitidiB. Had'nt sarah ought to begin all proper 
names with a capital, geor^ reads wrights syfers spels ana studys gog- 
~~^hy, but he does not put his commys mtere he'd ought to. 
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ADJECTIVES. 

OBAL BXZRCISB. 

When I say " birds," I may mean all the birds in the world. How can 
I speak so as to limit the number of birds to ten ? Ana. By placing ten 
before the word Inrdi; thus, ten birds. We limit the numbcor oy aiding 
something to the word hirdt. What shall we call the word thus added to a 
noun? Am. An at^edivef (added to.) Which represents the greater 
iivaaher of horses, hones ^ or iohite hones f Ans, Hones. Wlmt word has 
thus diminished the number of horses ? Ans. WJiUe, Does tohite show a 
quality as well as limit the number ? Ans. It does. Which represents 
the ^eater number, 600^ — ox Jive books t Ans. Books, Does^twshowa 

Suality of the books, as, good, useful, bad, at the same time that it limits 
tie number ? Ans. It does not ; it limits without showing any quality. 
What is the difference, then, between Jive and white t F/i?«limits without 
quali^inff, and tohite limits by qualifying. What kind of adjectives are 
tnese m Italics t Good scholars, had pens, old houses, /atYA/Q servants. 
Ans. They are adjectives ex])ressing quality. .What kind of adjectives 
are these r Ten stoves, thejj^^^ class, yonder orchard, this hat, every day. 
Ans, They are adjectives which limit, but do not qualify. (See Introduc- 
tion, " Objects Individualized.*') Now study carefully the following def- 
initions and mark the distinctions : — 

An adjective is a word used to limit or qualify a noun ; 

as, " a good school ; '' "a diligent boy ; " " this table ; " 

" ten men ; " " the box." 

Kem. — All words which have the construction of the adiective are 
here considered under the head of adjectives. The article, like the ad« 
jective, belongs to the noun ; it has the same construction as the adjective, 
and is hence placed among adjectives. 

Every adjective is a dependent or subordinate word, and 

must belong to some noun or pronoun as its principal. 

Rem. 1. — When the noun or pronoim to which the adpective belongs 
has been previously used in the same sentence, or is some ludeflnite word, 
as, person, some one, or some thing, it may be omitted ; as, " I will give 
you this book, if you will give me that** " The kingdom of heaven suf- 
fereth violence, smd the violent [persons] take it by force." 

Rem. 2. — An adjective belon^g to a noun understood, or omitted, 
takes the nlace of the latter, and is said to be an adjective used as a noun. 
(See model for parsing that and violent, p. 89.) 



CLASSES OF ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives are divided into two classes — liv^Hng and 
qualifying, 

A limiting adjective is used to define or restrict the mean- 
ing of a noun, without expressing any of its qualitifta ; as, 
" the house ; " "/»e books ; " " this pen." 

Limiting adjectives are divided into three classes — artU 
cleSy pronominal adjectives^ and numeral adjectives. 
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ARTICLES. 

The particular limiting adjectives, the and a, or an are 
called articles. 

The is called the definite, because it points out some par- 
ticular thing ; as, " the desk ; " *' ihe sun." 

Ay or an, is called an indefinite article, because it does not 
pouit out any particular thing ; as, " a pen ; " " an orchard." 

An is used before a vowel sound, and a before a conso- 
nant sound ; as-, " an apple ; " "a pin ; " " an hour ; " " <i 
union ; " " an honor." 

Rem. — AlthougH the article is mtimately connected with the limitation 
of nouns, it is to be r^arded rather as the gign of limitation than as it- 
self a limiting word. When one sajs, " The man/' the gives notice to the 
hearer that some particular man is regarded in the mind of the speaker. 
He will point out, by limiting or individualizing, who that particular man 
is. Af or an, again, is a tiffn that the speaker, m regarding a multitude of 
objects of the same kind, thinks of one, but no specific or particular one 
The object may be limit^ to show what class or description of objects is 
meant, but not to show any particular individual. A, or an, however, may 
be said to limit whenever it prevents a noun from being used in its widest 
sense ; as, man = the whole human race ; a man = one man, but no par- 
ticular one. The, again, ma^ be said to extend the meaning of a noun in 
the singular, when it is used in such examples as these : ** The horse *' =3 
«'all horses." " The dog," &c 

EXERCISE. 

Point out the articles in the foUowing exanqtlee ; tell which are definite 
and which ao'e indeJinUe : — 

The hat, a book, a knife, a box, an heir, an ox, a plough, an orchard, an 
hidustrioas man, an honest man, a good citizen, a hill, a huge round stone, 
the enemy, the union, the ewe. 

Correct the following examples in all respects; write them on your 
slates ;-~ 

I have got an hat. We have an horse. We saw many an one. We 
went a snowballing. I dun it \his momin*. I saw any quantity of slays. 
1 seen him do it. I board an hole with my uncles gimblet.* 

* SuaaasTioif to the Teachkr.— Tt is the design oftheae examples, interapersei* 
among others, to keep alive the spirit of criticism, and to root out by practical exer- 
cises those incorrect expressions which children have imbibed fkom early associations 
Many of them may be corrected by principles already acquired. Others will antici- 
pate the rules yet to be given. And others, still, can never be reached by the rules of 
grammar ; they must be corrected by the laws of good usage. (See Rem. page 1.) 
What rule of grammar will correct such an expression as " I disremember what he 
•aid ? " Cannot every word be parsed ? Does grammar correct this ? ** I propof* 
rpurpnee) to visit my friends." Every improvement in the expressions of the learner 
»g a decided gain, whether it be made by rule, or by observing tlie custom of good 
speakers or good writers. Correct all fiiulty expressions oy the rules of grammar, 
u pos3sible, but at all events correct them. 
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PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 

Those limiting adjectives which may, without the use of 
tlie article, represent a noun when understood, are called 
pronominal adjectives ; as, ** That (book) is his ; this if 
yours.-" 

The principal pronominal adjectives are, this^ that^ tJiese^ 
those^ former y latter^ tchich^ ichat^ each^ every ^ either^ neither^ 
some^ 0He, none^ any, all^such^much^both^few^f ewer ^feioesti 
first, last, little, less, least, many, more^ most, ovm^ same, 
several, sundry, enough. 

Rem. 1. — When such adjectives represent a noun understood, thej art 
generally called frranotrnt. They mav more properly be called Umitina 
aSective^f (pronominal odf/ectives,) usea as nouns ; as, " Thi* is my book." 
The articles never represent a noun understood. 

Rem. 2. — Qualifying adjectives may also represent a noun when under 
stood, but the article must be prefixed ; as, ** The good are happy.** 

Rem. 3. — All is sometimes a noun ; as, ** He robbed me of my house, 
my goods, my home, my alL" Both is f^equentiy a cot^junction ; as, " 1 
both saw and heard him.** 

Rem. 4. — Bach, every, either, neither, are used diatributively. This and 
thai, with their plurals, these and those, are used demotistratively. Nonet 
any, all, such, whole, some, both, one, other, another, are used indefinitely. 

Rem. 6, — These, those, ail, many, both, few^ JH^^* fewest, several, 
stmdry, usually require a noim in the plural ; as, "These days." " Thos« 
plants.** 

Rem. 6. — One and other are declined thus :— 



Nom, 
Pose. 



EXERCISES. 

Point Ota the pronominal at^ectives in the following sentences : — 
This rule is preferable to that. These scholars are more studious than 
those. The former plan has yielded to the latter. Eai;h exercise was well 
written. Every accused one was acquitted. The first method is better 
than the last. Many of our hopes are blasted. Few men are of the same 
mind. Much remains to be said upon all these points. Our own wishes 
must often be yielded to those of others. More were present than were 
expected. Littie hope was entertained of his recovery. Neither remark 
was iust. rhe same course was pursued by several of the members. 
Much harm arises from imprudence. I am less than the least of all 
taints 

Correct the following in all respects: — 

fhoflo sort of cherries aint good, these exercises is not cored in somi 



SbV. 


PhL 




at»g. 


««. 


One, 

One's, 

One; 


Ones, 
Ones', 
Ones. 


Nom. 
Poss. 
0^. 


Other, 

Other's, 

Other; 


Others, 
Others* 
Others. 
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BMpect the Times is very hard, our dutys most Be performed. Sever 
pupils come in late Yesterday None has came. H'amt you seen them 
men ? he said he nadnt none. James thinks thats right, but others 
decent. 

NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 

Numeral adjectives are those which express number , as; 
ane^ ttco^ three^ firsts second^ &c. 

Numeral adjectives are divided into, Cardinal^ which 
denote how many ; as, one, two^ three^ &c. ; Ordinal^ which 
show which one of a series ; as, firsts second^ third, 

EXEBCISK 

Apply eardmal numbers to the following noma ; change them to tk* 
plural, if necessary : — 

Peach, berry, box, cup, match, cork, shoe, glove, pencil, wafer, penny, 
mouse, goose, woman, court-martial, tooth, brother-m-law, handM, stra- 
tum, index, stamen, cherub, phenomenon. 

Correct the following piurals, and apply to each ofty numeral greater than 
oneorjirst:^^ 

Oxes, calfs, sheeps, deersj geeses, 9s, 78, fs, cherubims, serapnims. 
viines, vallies, loafs, chimnies, joumies, studys, commander-in-chicfis, 
3ros, soloes, gprottoes, ladys. 

Collect all the erroneous etpressiotis which you have noticed to-day, and 

^^^ cnem. Be carefid to avoid them yourself. 



QUALIFYING ADJECTIVES. . 

A qualifying adjective is one which limits the meaning 
of a noun, by denoting some property or quality ; as, " a 
virtuous man ; " "a running horse." To this class of ad- 
jectives belong the participles, which have the signification 
' of the verb and the construction of the adjective. 

Bbm. 1. — When the participle is placed before the noun which it modi-> 
fies, it is called si. participial adjective ; as, " The rising sun." When it is 
placed after the noun, and is itself limited by otlier words, it is parsotl as 
a participle ; as, " The sun rising in the east." 

Rem. 2. — When a qualifying adjective represents an object understood, 
r ther definite or indefinite, the article the must be placed before it ; as, 
'•The wise [persons;] the benevolent [ones;] the beautiful, the good, 
and the true. When the quality is used abstractly, the adjective under- 
goes a change in its termination ; as, Wise, wisdo/n ; beautiful, beaur]^. 
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COMPABISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

U'^hen different objects are compared with each other, Ihe 
adjective expressing the quality by means of ^hich they aro 
compared undergoes a change, called comparison. 

There are three degrees of comparison — the poniire^ 
tjmparativey and superlative. 

The positive simply denotes a quality; as, righteious, 
pleasant. 

The comparative shows that one of two objects possesses 
a quality in a higher degree than the other ; as, *' This tree 
is taller than that" 

The superlative shows that one of several objects possesses 
a quality in the highest degree, when compared with all the 
rest ; as, " That pine is the tallest tree in the grove." 

FORMATION OP THE COMPARATIVE AND SUPERLATIVE. 

The comparative of monosyllables is regularly formed by 
adding r or er^ and the superlative by adding st or est^ to tlie 
positive ; as, wise^ toiser, wisest ; hold^ holder , boldest. 

The comparative of most adjectives of more than one 
syllable is formed by prefixing more or less^ and tlie^ 
superlative by prefixing most or leasts to the positive ; as. 
industrums^ more industrious^ most industrious. 
The follomag adjectiTes are compared irregularly: Good, better, best: 



bad, toorse, worst ; %U, loone, worst ; little, less or lesser, least ; much, mort 
most; many, more, most; far, farther, jarthest; near, nearer, n 
next ; late, later, latest or tost ; old, older, or elder t oldest or eldest. 



Rem. 1.-- Adjectives terminating in ish indicate the possession of a 
quality in a lower degree than the positive; as, bluish, approaching in 
color to blue. 

Rem. 2. -—The meaning of the positive is also varied by the addition of 
such adverbs as somewhat, rather, sli^fUly, a Utile, too, very, greatly, ejc- 
ccedingly, &c. ; that of the comparative and superlative by such worda 
as much, far, vastly, altogether, by far, &c. 

Rem. 3.— Several adjectives in the superlative degree are formed by 
adding most to up, upper, nether, in, inner, hind, hinder, out, (contracted to 
vt,J outer, further, mther, top, bottom; na, upmost, uppermost, inmost. 

Rem 4.—- Adjectives derived from proper names, numerals, pronoml 
nal adjectives, and such as refer to position, material and form, are seldom, 
if •var, compared. 

4 
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EXERCISES. 

TM wMeh of th/tfcUdwing toordM are a^lfeeHioea ; — 
Ice, cold, soft, ifater, this, little, chair, knob, arise, btaye, diligen;, ink 
stand, lamp, many, former, light, white, match, rough. 

TeU which of the following tuyecUvea are UmUinff, and which are $iia/»* ' 
fywg:-^ 

Strong, twenty, faithful, green, this, first, are, old, former, yellow, eyerr 
«nich, wonderful, timid, sweet, any, fifth, the, soft, those, pure, ripe, touga, 
other, thirty, odious. 

TeU which of the following a^ectivee are of the poeitive^ which of the 
tomparative, and which of the superlative degree : — 

Brayer, young, more, acceptable, eldest, less, useful, worst, better, most 
honorable, strongest, sadder, more plentiful, lea»t worthy, last, good, 
thrifty, considerate, tallest. 

Compare the following 'ac^ectivee : •— 

Bright, active, handsome, wise, sad, able, just, diligent, beaatiftil,ffood, 
exoellmt, dutiful, little, serene, fruitful, lai^e, obedient, warm, stuoious, 
affable, dexterous, gloomy, industrious, honorable, hot, ample, hard, 
worthy. 

Applg Umiting a^ectivea to ten common noune. 

Apply qualifying ac^ecHvee to ten common noune^ of the matculine gender, 
and in the plural nun^. 

Apply qualifying atf^ecHvet, in the eomparoHve degree^ to ten common 
nouna in the feminine gender. 

Apply qualifying ac^ectives, in the superlative degree, to ten tunmt «n the 
neuter gender. 

Fill the blanks in the following examples ;— 

— — men are respected. Intemperance is — — yice. Gold is — — 
of metals. The sun is ' than the earth. Asia is ——grand divis- 
ion. The plague is the fatal of diseases. The Pacific is — — 

than the AUantic men sit at their doors. The — — south wind 

breathes gently forth. events cast their shadows before. The 

Alps are , the Andes are , but the Himalaya are " of all 

■ men never lived. men never fought. 

Study the following models for parting, and then parse any of the afx te 
mamplea : — 
In parsing an adjective, — 
(1.) Tell what part of speech it is. Why ? 
(2.) TeU what kind of adjective. Why ? 
(3.) Compare it, and give the degree, (if a qualifying adjective.) 
(4.) Tell to what noun it belongs. 
(6.) Give the rule. 

MODELS FOR PARSING. 

" The faithfiU mi^n will be rewarded." 

f)mil^ is an atffective '; it is used to limit or quanfy a nour • quafiff/ingk 
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t dei^otcit qnali^r : it is compared; positiye faith/td, oomparaw 
>L?e i»wr« tuiLHftU, superlative >«<m^ faithfiU; it is in the pon- 
Hve degresy and bUongs to tnanf according to Bule Y. (Be- 
peat it.) 

« Hor Loose is larger than mine." 

Im^er is an adjective ; it is used to limit or qualify a noun ; qualtjyif^, 
it denotes quality , it is ccmpared ; positive larger comparative 
larger, superlative A v.'c/< ; it is in the comparaHve degree ; it 
shows a higher degree of tiie quality than the positive does, and 
belongs to home, accoxdicg kc Rule Y. (Repeat it.) 

*• She Lb worthy of thd Mgkeei praise " 

Highest is an adjective \ it is used to limit or qualify a noun , gualijyir^; 
it denotes quality ; it is cot^iparid : positive high, comparative 
higher , superlative highest: it is in the superlative degree ; it 
shows the highest degree of the quiility, and belongs to praise, 
according to Rule Y. (Repeat it.) 

** jT^rose is a beautiful flower.** 

The ... is an adjective ; (definite article ;) it is used to limit or onaliiy a 
noun ; limiting; it limits without deno^Lig quality ; it belongs to 
rose, according tq Rule Y. (Repeat it ) 

** A tree has fallen." 

4i .... is an adjective^ (indefinite article;) it is used to limit or qualify 
a noun ; limiting; it limits without denoting quality ; it belongs 
to tree, according to Rule Y. (Repeat it.) 

•« Three birds were killed." 

77^^60 . . is an affective ; it is used to limit or qualify a noun ; Umitinaf 
(numeral ;) it limits without denoting quality ; it belongs to biros 
according to Rule Y. (Repeat it.) 

** Give me this apple, and I will give you thai" 

That ... is an ac^ective; it is used to limit the noim a^le, understood or 
it is used as a noun, in the third person, singular number, and 
objective case, and is the object of the verb give, according to 
Rule YIII. 

*' The kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, «nd the violent take it by 
force." 

Violent . is an adjective; it belongs to persons, understood j or it is used as 
a noun, of the third person, plural numher, nominative case, and 
is the subject of the proposition, the violent to^0, according t(v 
Rule I. (Repeat it.) 



PRONOUNS. 

OBAL BXEBCISB. 

** David gave David's book to Ellen ; and Ellen &:ave David's book to 
Ellen's father ; and Ellen's father thanked Ellen that EJlen had given 
David's book to Ellen's father." What word is repesi^H?. K t^^ fi v ^ *? 
ivf tliis sentence ? Ans, David's. What word can y oh v^ \r¥'V- V 
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Am. Hia. Repeat the expression, and substitate his in place of Dmmtt 
Will jrou give the secondjpart so as to ayoid repetition ? Ana. And 8/u 
{^ave it to her father: 'Wnat does §he take the place of? Ans. Ellen. 
What does it take the place of ? Ana. Daoid's book What does her take 
the place of ? Atu, EUerCa, How can you better express the third part ? 
Am. By saying, And lie thanked her, that ahe had given it to him. 
Tell what each of these little words stands for. Tell what words are 
displaced, and what part of speech they are. Now. since each new word 
stands/or a noun, we need some word which shall mean for noun. What 
wo(d can you nve ? Ana, Pronoun, Then he, hia, him, ahe, her, and it 
aiepronouna, lL{ a bo;^ by the name of Charles should say, meaning him- 
self, " Charles is studying arithmetic,'* what change must ne midce to show 
that he means himsm ? Ana. He must use I instead of his own name ' 
I am studying arithmetic. What part of speech is It What person is it ? 
Why ? Ir you were to say, Charles is studying arithmetic, what change 
must you make to show that you spoke these words to Charles ? Ana. 
You are studying arithmetic. Then, what part of speech is you t What 
person? Why? OtYrh&t'penonjBhet ahet itf het himt niat 

A pronoun is a word which takes the place of a noun ; 
as, ^^ The farmer ploughs his field ; he reaps his wheat, and 
gathers it into his bam/* 

Rex. 1. — The pronoun is used instead of the noun, — 

(1.) When the object referred to is both knoten, and has been pretnouaijf 
mentumed; as, « Dayid came to hia house in Jerusalem." ** Here is the 
pencil for which I was looking." 

(2.) When the object referred to is hnoum, but not (necessarily) pre- 
vioualy mentioned; as, " / have the memorial which you gaye me." 

(3.) When the object referred to is neither hnoum nor has been prO' 
vioualy mentioned ; as, " Who comes yonder ? " 

Rem. 2. — The personal pronouns are used to represent some relation 
to the speaker. Ijiose of the first and second persons can scarcely be said 
to represent the name of the speaker, or of the hearer at all, since they 
may be used when the name is unknown. They are employed to show a 
'^ekOion rather than a name. Those of the third person represent as well 
the name of some person or thing as its relation to the speaker. They 
enable us to ayoia repeating it ; they also show its relation in regard to 
sex, (gender,) and its syntactic relation, (case.) 

Rem. 3. — The noun for which a pronoun stands is called the anteee- 
ient; as, " The world, in which they are placed, opens with all its wonders 
upon their eyes." The antecedent may be a phrase or an entire proposi- 
tion ; as, *' To believe the report, which is the thing you desire, would be 
offensiye to one of the noblest of men." ** The aervant opened the window^ 
which was strictiy forbidden." 

Rem. 4. --The antecedent of the personal pronouns of the first and sec- 
ond persons is always supposed^ to be present, and consequently seldom 
named ; that of the third person is usually expressed. Sometimes, how- 
eycr, a personal or an interrogatiye pronoim is employed without an ante- 
cedent, and so limited by a relatiye and its clause, as to ^ye to the whole 
the effect of a single name ; as, '< He who awaya the nunda of men by hia 
eloquence,** i. e., tM orator, ** exerts the highest human power." " W7to, 
that marka the fire atiU sparkling in each eye, but would deem their bosoms 
biimed anew ? " Sometimes the antecedent pronoun, in such cases, is omit* 
ted, or included in the relatiye ; as, " W7to would be firee, themselyes must 
strike the blow *' ** Who steals my purse steals trash." 



ETYMOLOSY PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 4i 

Rem. 6. — ITie pronoun stands not merely for a noun, but for a noun a« 
restricted by modifying words ; as, " We saw the little deformed boy who 
watched at the gate, and pitied him" L e., the Utile deformed boy who 
watched at the gate. 

Rem. 6. — The antecedent, as the term indicates, is something ffoin^ 
before; but as an interrogative pronoun inquires for an oWect as yet un- 
known, the name of it cannot be used before the pronoim, but must follow 
it. It mieht then more properly be called the mbse^uetU ; as, *< What haTt 
jrau brought ? " " The cloak.** 



' CLASSES OF PRONOUNS. 

Pronouns are divided into three classes — personal, rela 
iive^ and interrogative. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

A personal pronoun is used both to represent a noun, and 
to show whether it is of the first, second, or third person. 

I (plural roe) is of the first person ; thou (plural ye or 
you) is of the second person ; he, she, and it (plural t?iey) 
are of the third person, masculine, feminine, and neuter, 
respectively. 

The compound personal pronouns are, first person, my 
self, (plural ourselves ;) second person, thyself, (plural your 
selves ;) third person, (masculine) himself, (feminine) hei 
self, (neuter) itself, (plural themselves.) 

To pronouns, like the nouns for which they stand, belong 
Person, Number, Gender, and Case, * 

Rem. 1. — The personal pronouns of the first and second person repre- 
sent the speaker or the hearer. The gender is supposed to be kno^vn. 
and is not indicated by the form of the pronoun, wnile that of the thira 
person is represented by one of the forms, he^ the, or it. 

Rem. 2. — It is often used in a vague sense, as the subject of Terbs 
descriptive of the weather ; as, " It rains." " It thunders." It is used as 
an expletive, (1.) as the object of a verb ; as, " Come and trip it as you 
go ; " (2.) to introduce a sentence whose subject is placed after the predicate. 
" It is pleasant to s^ the sun,** ** It has been ascertained, that water is 
composed of oxygen cuid hydrogen," It is used as subject to represent a 
l^oim or pronoun as attribute, of any number, gender, or person ; as, " It 
is/." «Itist"hey." " It is James.*' '* It is she." 

Rem. 3. ~The compound personal pronouns are seldom, if ever, used 

^s the subject of a propositioi^ though they may be used in apposition 

with it ; as, " He himself knows not whereof he affirms. When used aa 

the object of a transitive verb, they are called reflexive, because the tot 

4» 
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of the BgjEmt &U8 back upon UmBelf ; as, ** The boy struck Mnuetf," Eaet 
other and one another in the same relation are Bometimes called reciprocaX 
ipronaune ; asj *' The boys struck each other." 

Rem. 4. — Formerly tium was used in addressing a single indiTidual, 
and a corresponding form of the yerb was used ; as, *' Thou singest ; " but 
gradually you has come to take its place, till the use of thoUj except in 
the solemn style, is now wholly discontinued. You, therefore, is both sin*- 
^ular and plural in its application, but the verb does not change its form ; 
It invariably takes the plural form ; as, << Tou (meaning one) write" not 
writest,* 

EXERCISE. 

Coutd the words in the foUowvng ttniencee; then eubstitute personal pr^ 
nouns, and see how many words you gain thereby : — 

The savages of North America spent the time of the savages ef North 
America in hunting, and the wives oftTie savages of North America snent 
the time of the wives of the savages of North America in preparing fooa for 
the husbands of the wives of the savages of North America. 

Substitute the nouns atid their modifying words for the pronouns in the 
following sentences : — 

At this time, the commander of the American forces and his army took 
post at Harlem ; fie now sousht to ascertain the state of )Us enemy's forces 
on Long Island. Captain Nathan Hale volunteered his services ; he en- 
tered the British army in disguise. On his return, he was apprehended 
and sent to the cruel Harshal Cunningham, by whom he was ordered to 
execution without a trial. 

Alter the following sentences so as to make the su^'ects represent, Jirst the 
speaker, then the hearer ;— 

John wrote a letter. Jacob loved Joseph. Paul preached at Athens. 
He came to the rescue. They sailed at noon. The kmg was sick. Susan 
leaves her studies. The horse ran away. Washington loved the truth. 

Name the pronouns in the following, and tell what words they stand 
far:- 

Jacob loved his son Joseph, and gave him a coat of many colors. Peter 
denied his Master ; he afterwards went and wept bitterly. Let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed lest he falL A man's heart deviseth his 
^ay ; but the Lord directeth his steps. 

Collect all the erroneous eapressions which you hear Uhday, write them 
ioton, correct them, atid be careful not to use them yourself » 



DECLENSION OF THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS 

The personal pn)nouiis are thus declined : — 
FiBST Pebson. 

Sng, PbL 

Nom, I, We, 

Poss, My or mine, Our or ours, 

Olff, Me ; Us. 

* Tbe Fiisnds or Quakers still use ikou, mSke commonly Am, in common convsr 
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Norn. 
Pota. 



Sboond Psbson. 
amg. 
Thou, 

Thy or thine, 
Thee; 



Ye or yon, 
Tour or yorni. 
You. 



Norn. 
Po$8. 
Okf. 



Nom, 
Pou, 



Thibd Pbbbon. 
Bmg. 

His, 
Him; 



MucuUne, 



amg, 

Bhe, 

Her or hers. 

Her; 



Pill. 

They, 

Their or theirs, 

Them. 



Thibo Pbbsov. Femimne. 



Plu. 

They, 

Their or theirs. 

Them. 



Thibd Pbbson. Neuter. 



Nom. 

P089. 
Okf. 



abig. 

Its, 

It; 



PH. 
They, 

Their or theirs, 
Them. 



Nom. 
Post. 
Offf. 



Nom. 
Pass. 
Obj. 



Nom. 
Pass 
Obf. 



Sing. 

Mob. 

Himself, 



FntsT Pbbson. 
Sing. 
Myself, 

Myself; 

Second Febson. 
aing. 
Thyself, 

Thyself; 

Thibd Febson. 



Plu. 
OuTEelyes, 

Ourselves 



PUu 

Yourselves, 



Yourselves. 



Fern. 
Herself, 



JVmiL 

Itself, 



Himself; Herself; Itself: 



PIm 



Themselves. 



Rem. 1. — Of the possessives, my, ih^, her, our, your, their, are used 
▼hen the noun is exyessed ; mifie, thine, hen, ours, yours, and theira, 
•Then it is understood, and the latter must be changed to the former when* 
evnr the noun is supplied. " That book is yours; this is mine.** '* Tha 
or)i)k is your book ; this is my book.'* 

Hem. 2. — • When mine, thine, &c., are used as in the above example* 
they scorn to perform a double office ; first, to represent the speaker, hear- 
er, or person spoken of, as a possessor ; and, secondly, like other limiting 
fit qualifying words, when the noun is understood, to represent or stand foi 
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that noun, not as a pronoun does, but as an adjeetiTe. Thus we sa^ 
" This [book] is an arithmetic ; that [book] is a geography." " The vu> 
lent [persons] take it by force." " Mine (my task] was an easy task.*- 
Properly, neither of the above words is a noun. The first three are adieo- 
tivcs used to limit the noun understood, which follows them, and the last 
a personal pronoun in the possessiye case, used to limit the noun Uuk^ un. 
derstood. if it is ever proper to say that thia^ that, or violent are used as 
nouns, it is equally bo of the word mine, not in its pronominal, but in itc 
adjecti?e office. 

EXERCISE. 

PABSINO. 

In parting a pronoun, — 

(1.) Tell what part of speech it is. Why ? 
(2.) Tell what kind of pronoun. Why ? 
(3.) Tell what its antecedent is. 
(4.) Decline it. 

(5.) Give the person, number, gender. Why * 
(6.) Rule for person, number, gender. Why ? 
(7.) Case and construction. 
(8.) Rule for construction. 

Note. — In parsing, let the pupil follow this order, and as soon as possi- 
ole, without any question from tne teacher. The pronoun is panea very 
much like the noun. 

Study thefoUomnff models for parsing : — 

** David brought his book, and laid it on the table." 

His . b K pronoun ; it takes the place of a noun ; j^sonal: it is used both 
to represent a noun, and to show whether it is of the first, second, 
or third person; it refers to DavieTs for its antecedent; (singular, 
nominative he, possessive his, objective him; plural, nominative 
they, x)ossessive their or theirs, objective them ;) it is of the third per- 
son, singular number, masculine gender, because its antecedent is 
(Rule III. " A pronoun must agree with its antecedent in gender, 
number, mA person; ") possessive case, and is used to limit hook, by 
denoting possession, according to Rule .Y II. (Repeat it.j 

U , , VA Si pronoun, (whjr ?) pereonal, (why ?) it has book for its antece- 
dent ; decline it ; is ox the third person, singular number, neuter gen- 
der, because its antecedent hook is, (Rule III.,) and objective case. 
Rule YIII. (Repeat the rule.) 

" The messenger Atnutf/^ revealed the treachery." 

Himself, is a pronoun, (why ?) con^pound, composed of him and s^: it 
has messenger for its antecedent ; third jyerson, sinoular nwnoer, 
masculine gender, because its antecedent is, (Rule III.,) nominar- 
five case, and used to identify or explain messenger, according to 
Rule VI. 

Parse the personal pronouns m the following sentences : — 

Joseph knew his brethren, but they knew not him. Jane dropped hei 

tan. ana ner brother gave it to her again. We cannot see the stars when 

tbe light of the sun overpowers them. Thou shalt see me hereafter. I 

Know you will receive the child and love it. Our house 14 at your senrice 
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Do thyself no harm. The king fonnd hfaiuelf in great distreea. Wt 
must keep c nnelTes from temptation. I myself vill do it. 

Write Jive eentencea, tue personal pronouns in each, and then pane them 

Give the elaasyperaon, number ^ gender, (when it can be determined by the 

form^) and aue of the foUowinff pronouns : — 
I, he, his, hors, mine, you, thou, they, them, us, we, myself, himself, 

they, herself,' me, themselTes, ourselves, my, tiiee, your, thine, herself, 

yourselves. 

Bewrite and correct thefiUowinff sentences in every particular :-» 
The carpenter broke the augur hisself. When i went to school, me and 
my sister sarah were learned how to use capitals, the master teached us 
how to speak correctly, and the scholars, writ down meny lessons their- 
selves, we always had sood times a-criticizing what the other scholars 
had wrote. It was me, that disremembered the rules for chan^g the y in 
dutys and gtoryfytng, and f in sheafs, unfes, loafs, fust, i reckoned i 
knowed 'em, but it 'pears i didn't. Them words that I have here koted, 
« mairys gownd " from marthas slate haint got no capital letter, and 
she don't mind the rule for the 'sessive'case. nathan haint doted his eves, 
nor Classed his teas, and his lines run down hill. Samuel offexred to ^9ist 
me in my 'rethmetic if i would learn them rules for spellin*. 

Collect ctU thefatdty expressions which you hear to-day, and correct them. 



RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

A relative pronoun is used to represent a preceding noun 
or pronoun, called the antecedent ; as, " Those who wish for 
favors must assist others." 

Rem. 1. — The relative, when used only as a pronoun, follows the ante- 
cedent ; when used both as a limiting aojective and a pronoun, it always 
precedes it ; as, " I will give you what money I have." 

Rem. 2."^— The following distinctions will show the difference between a 
relative and a personal pronoun : — 

(1.) The relative refers to an object always known, and either previously 
mentioned, or so clearly implied as to need no mention ; the personal 
pronouns refer always to an object known, and in the third person, to an 
object previously mentioned, but in the first and second persons, to an ob 
iect not previously mentioned. 

(2.) The personal pronouns have a distinct form for each grammatical 
person ; I for the first, thmi or you fbr the second, and he, she, or it for 
tne third. The relative pronouns do not change their form to represent 
person. 

(3.) The essential difference is seen in their use in oonstrudion. The 
personal pronoun may represent the subject of an independent sentence ; 
the relative never ; as, «* He is present.'^' " Which is important." The 
first is a complete sentence ; ue second needs some word, as meaturet 
(which is important,) on which it may depend. 

Rem. 3. -— The relative serves two purposes : one, aa a pronoun to rep- 
resent a noun in any relation ; the other, as a connective joining the rela- 
tive clause to the antecedent. In this use it may be considered as a kind of 
auxiliary, employed to convert an independent proposition into a dependent 
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one, and to adapt it, aa an adjective, to modify some antecedent nonn ; aa 
for example, in speaking of a eloudy if we say, " It is dark," the expression 
is an independent sentence ; but if we say, " which is dark," the expression 
IB stQl a proposition, but not a sentence ; it is now, by the aid of which^ 
fitted to finut the noun doud; thus, <* The olovd which is dark." 



SIMPLE RELATIVES. 

The simple relatives are, tcho, which^ that^ and iDhat. 
Who is used to represent persons ; which and whaty to rep« 
resent things ; and that^ to represent both persons and things. 

Bem. 1. — • The antecedent is the word for which the pronoun stands ; 
it is that on which the rdative clause depends, and is either a definite oi 
an indefinite object. 

Rem. 2. — Who, which, and that usually refer to a definite antecedent ; 
as, " The man who came." " The horse wMch died." " The tree that 
fell." In the sentence. " Who steals my purse steals trash," who refers 
to an indefinite antecedent. What may reter either to a definite or an in- 
definite antecedent ; as, " I ffaye him what money he wanted," (definite.) 
** I gave him whatithmga] ne wanted," (indefinite.) When the antece- 
dent is indefinite, the relatiYe stands alone. 

Rem. 3. — What, in addition to the other functions of a relatiye, per- 
forms that of a limiting adjective, and is, hence, placed before the noun 
which it limits, and which, as a pronoun, it also represents ; as, ** He 
had what furniture was left " = He had that fomiture which was left 
When the noun to which, as an adjective, it belongs, is indefinite, and 
therefore not expressed, what takes its place, and is an adjective used as a 
noun, (see Adjective used as a noun, p. 33,) and may be parsed, first, as 
the indefinite antecedent, and, secon^y, as a relative. 

Rem. 4. — The word that is a relative only when who or which can be 
substituted for it ; as, " He that (who) getteth wisdom loveth his own 
soul." " What private grief they have, alas ! I know not, that f which) 
made them do it." It is a pronommal adjective when immediately followed 
by a noun expressed or understood ; as, " That book." It is a subordi- 
nate conjunction when it joins a dependent clause to some part of a prind 
pal; as, " I know that my Redeemer liveth." 

Rem. 6. — What is a relative, (I.) when it can be changed into that 
which: as, ** It is what (that which) I wanted ; " (2.) when it both limits 
and relates to a noun ; as, " What ore was foimd, was very poor " = That 
ore which was found, &c. It is an interrogative pronoun, when used alone 
fbelonging to an indefinite object) to ask a question ; as, " What [things] 
do you want ? " It is an interrogative adjective when used to limit a noim, 
(a definite object,) and also to ask a question ; as, <* What excuse does he 
render?" It is an interjection when it denotef an exclamation; as, 
* What 1 have you come ? " 

Rem. 6. — When that is used as the object of a pireposition, the latter 
Is always placed at the end of the clause ; and that miist be changed to 
whom or which whenever the preposition precedes ; as, " 1* was James tha* 
I depended upon " = upon whom I depended. 

Rem. 7. — By an ellipsis of the relative, as, after mch, msvx^, ard $amf^ 

garded as a relativ.-*, th'm»> pn^ , 
I, **The Lord added to i|r«i t^Nji 
I be saved." 
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COMPOUND BELATIVES. 

The compound relatives are whoever^ whosoever^ whichtsoei\ 
whichsoever^ whatever^ and lohatsoever. 

Rem. 1. — These are fonned from the simple relatires by adding the ad 
▼erbs ever and toever, 

Rbm . 2. — Whoever and vfltosoever reies to some indefinite antecedent* 
as hey the penon. any one, and are equivalent to any one who ; as, " Who- 
ever hopes a faultless piece to see." Whichever and whicheoever refer to 
a definite object, to which they belong as adjectives ; as, " Whichever irxy * 
you take will lead to the city." They are eq[uivalent to any ■— whiclL 
Whatever and whatsoever belong, as adjectives, either to a definite or an in- 
definite object, and relate, as pronouns, to the same, (see Rem. 3, above ;) 
as, " We are interested in whatever occupation you follow." " WTuUsoever 
Is more than these cometh of evil." They are equivalent to t?»at — wfuchp 
or atty thing — • which, 

DECLENSION OF EELATIVE AND INTEAROGATTVE PRONOUNS 

amg, t PI*- Sbuff. t PIk. 

Nom, Who, Which, 

Pom. Whose, Whose, 

Obf, Whom ; Which. 

That and what have no variation. 

EXERCISE. 

Learn ihe following models for pareing :'-^ 

^ The man w?to is faithfully attached to religion, may be relied on with 
confidence." 

Who . is a pronoun, (why?) r«farftw, (why ?) it has man for its antece- 
dent; nominative who, possessive whose, objective whom; plural, 
. the same ; third person, sinauUir number, masctUine^ffenaer, be- 
cause its antecedent is, (Rule III. Repeat it,) nominative case, and 
used as the subject of the proposition, " who is attached." Rule I. 
(Repeat it.) 

*' Cherish true patriotism, whose root is benevolence." 

Whose is a relative pronoun : it has patriotism for its antecedent ; nomina- 
tive who, &c. ; third person, singular number, neuter gender, (Rule 
III. Repeat it,) possessive ease, and is used to limit root by d<^ 
noting possession. Rule YII. (Repeat it.) 

* Compassion is an emotion of which we should never be ashamed.** 

Which is a r^ativepronotm, (antecedent, decline, person, number, gtn 
der. Rule III.,) obiective case, and used as the object of the prep )si 
tion of. Rule XIII. 

<* Here is the sofa t?uxt he sat upon." 

That . is a relative pronoun, (antecedent, decline, person, number, gen 
der. Rule Ilt.») obKctive case, and used as the olgect of the preposi 
tion tgfxm, (See Rem. 6, p. 46.) 
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'* I hare ascertained fohai lenon we miut loam.** 

What . ia tij^ronpun, used both as an adjective and a pronoun ; as an adjec 
tiye it belongs to lesson, according to Kule v.; (repeat it;) as a 
pronoun, it is a relatiTe, and relates to leeaon for its antecedent ; 
third peraon, tinguiar number, neuter gender. Rule III., citQective 
eaae, and is used as the object of the verb must learns accord- 
ing to Rule YIIL (Repeat It.) 

** I have ascertained what we must learn.** 

What . is tLfmmottn, used both as an adjective and a pronoun ; as an ad* 
iective it belongs to some noun (thir^J understood, and hence may 
be taken as a noun, (see model for parsing that, p. 39 j) indeclinable, 
third person, singtilar number, neuter gender, oMedive case, and is 
used as the object of have ascertained. Rule Y III. As a pronoun, 
it is a relative, relating to some indefinite antecedent (thing) un- 
derstood, (see Rem. 3. p. 46,) or to whai, representing thing, and re- 
garded as the anteceaent, indeclinable, third person, singular num^ 
oer, neuter gender, objective case, and used as the object of must 
learn. Rule YIII. 

*< We will funtish him with whatever clothing he may need." 

ffhatever is a compound relative, composed of what and ever, (Imitate 
the first model for what.) 

«* We provide whcttever may be needed." 
Whatever is a compound relative. (Imitate the second model for what.) 

Point out and parse the relative pronouns in the following sentences ; — 
The child who is obedient will be beloved. The bird that built her nest 
on the tree was killed. The apples which you gave me are sour. The 
man whom you saw was my brother. The boat in which we sailed 
has been sold. The grass that was mowed by the farmer, was soon withered. 
The gentleman whose kindness we experienced, was a teacher. He that 
is slow to wrath, is of great understanding. 

Point out the antecedents in the examples above. 

Point out and parse the compound relatives in t?te following examples : — 

Whatsoe^ ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them. 

Whatever is, is right. Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it. Whoever 

seeks the good of others, wiU himself be blest. Darkness besets me, which 

ever way I turn. 

Correct ^te following examples :— 

The cow whom my father bought, has strayed away. The boy whicn 
sets on the seat yender hasn't ^t his sums did. The sun lays into our 
south winder beautiful. This is the man who we sent for. The boy who 1 
see at school yesterday was e'en-a* most as tall asin as i be. This 'ere 
task of 'ritin' sentences is putty hard for one that don't know no more of 
the grammar book than i does, howsomever i never gives up for trifles 



INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

The interrogative pronouns are used in asking questions, 
rhey are toAo, used to inquire for persons ; what and whick^ 
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for things , as, ** Who gave thee that authority ? '^ ** Which 
house does he live in ? " " What have I to do with thee ? " 

Rem. 1. — When a definUe object is inaiiire^for, what and which are 
adjectiyes used to limit tne objects inqmrea for ; as, " What books do yon 
want ? * " Which road shall we take t " When an indefinite object is in- 
quired for, the interrogative takes its place, or belongs to it, unaerstood ; 
as, **Wh4U (thing) do you want ? " 

Rem. 2. — ^^ When an interrogative sentence is quoted, and incorporated 
into another sentence, it loses much of its interrogative character ; the 
mterrogative pronoun becomes a connective, and as the incorporated clause 
is an unanswered question, the pronoun refers to some person or thing 
both unknown and tmmentioned. It ma^ therefore be called an indektUte 
mterrogative pronoun, Etamplb; "TFAo is concealed in the garden P**^ The 
name has not been mentioned, and although he may be a famiHar friend, yet 
as the concealed one, he is unknown. The answer, therefore, must be, " I 
do not know who is concealed in the garden." Compare this with, " I do 
not know him who is eoncealed in tifie garden." Mere who is a relative 
pronoun having him for its antecedent. 

Rem. 3. — Besides pronoune, various interrogative adverbs are used in 
asking questions ; as, Why t Where t When t How t 



EXERCISE. 

Point otd the interrogative pronoune in thefoUowfng examples : — 
Who has learned his lesson ? Which seat do you prefer ? What have 
you found in the garden ? For what are you punished ? Whose school 
do you attend ? Who went with you ? Whom do you follow ? Which 
way has she gone ? 

Tell which of the above examples are pronouns, and which adfectives. 
(See Rem. 1.) 

Tell which of the following pronotms are reUUive, which interrogative : — 
^ He whose image thou art. From what fountain flowed their light ? 
What title dost thou bear ? Whose genius had angelic wings. What 
readiest way would bring me to the place ? Who found the flower ? I 
am he whom ye seek ? He found the book for which I sent him. Of 
whom do you speak ? That which was lost is found. 

Correct the following exampies : — ^ 

Who do you want ? Whom is it ? Who do you follow ? Who are 
you looking for ? 

Bewrite the following sentences, and correct them in all respects : — 
Why don't you eat nothin'? ridin' don't agree with you i guess, 
taint so in New York. Do you go on your own hook ? Nice go- 
ings on, I dare say, Mr. Caudle. The Senate has gone it strong on uie 
mileage. You cant ask me for nothin i haint got. She did it real nice 
That was first rate. - 

Parse the above examples according to the foUotoing models — 
** Who shall separate us from the love of Christ ? " 

Who . is a pronoun, (why ?) interrogative, (why ?) its antecedent (subMO- 

^uent) is not expressed ; nominative who,, possessive whose, ol)- 

jective whom; plural, the same; third person, singular number, 

masculine gender, because its antecedent (subsequent, no one '\m.- 

5 
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I^ed) ifl, (Bole in. Bepeat it.) nominaiive eiue, and naed b$ 
.Ae subject of the propositioii, " who shall separate." Rol E 

'< IFAm books have yoa found ? " 

Whpte is an interroaative pronoun; nominatiye who, &c., (j^enon^ nvm 
6«r, and gender depending upon the answer,) /x»«esno0 auey and 
is nsed to limit bot^ by denoting possession. Rola VIL (Jlo 
peat it.) 

«*IF%a<sedkye?'' 

What . is an mUrroaoHve pronoun; indeclinable ; tldrd person, fntmib*^ 
and gender ctepending on the answer,) o^^im com, and used as 
the object of the yerb. Rule VIII. (Repeat it.) 



" Whai lesson shall we learn ? " 

inaX adjective, used inter 
eon !br which it inquires. Rule V. 



Whai . is ti pronominal cUyective, used inierrogoHvely, and belongs to Im- 
\ for whi( « . -rr 



VERBS. 



ORAL BXEBCISE. 



Do you see me use this chalk upon the board ? What do I do ? AnM, 
You write. Put this answer on your slates. Now, what do you do ? 
Ana, We write. Let all who haye written the words raise the hand. 
What do you do now ? Ans. We raistf our hands. What am I doing now? 
(The teacher walks towards his desk.) Ans, Ton are walking. When 
we do any thing, as write, waik, or raise the hand, we act, and the word 
which expresses the action is called a verb, and the actiiu^ person or thing 
is called the subfect. What can a lamb do ? Ans, Run, frisk, froUc,jump, . 
play. Now write these words on your slates. What are you now doing ? 
Ans. We are writing. What do you call the words which you have written ? 
Ans, Verbs, What is the subject of each ? Who speaks ? Atis. Ellen speaks. 
What do you call speaks t What can a horse do ? Ans. Run, walk, gallop, * 
trot, prance, eat, arink, draw, kick, sleep. What kind of words are these ? 
Ans, verbs. What is the subject of each ? Tell what a bird, bjlsh, a dog, a 
toad, a bee, can do ? What are the words which tell what they m) ? See thip 
book ; it lies upon the desk. What does the book do ? Ans. It does noth- 
ina. True, it aoes nothing, but what tells something about it ? Ans. Lies. 
This chair stands upon the floor. What does the chair do ? Ans. Noth- 
ing. What tells something about it? Am. Stands. When words are 
used to te^; or say what state things are in, they are called verbs. Wha^ 
then, are lies and stands t Ans. Verbs. (The teacher strikes uiwn his 
desk.) What does the desk do ? ' Ans. Nothing. What was done to 
the diesk ? Ans. It was struck. (The teacher tears a piece of paper.; 
What does the paper do ? Ans. Nothing. Venr good : bat what is dotie 
to the paper ? Ans. It is torn. These words, wnich tell what is done to ac 
object, are caUed v^6«. What does the blackboard do ? Ans. Nothing. Jt 
there a blackboard? Ans. There is. /swhat? Ans. /«ablackbou-a. Is 
tuere a desk ? Ans. There is. Words which tell what it or exists are 
Vi,rbs. Tell the yerbs in these examples, and then learn the definition 
of the yerb: The boy plays. The girl sleeps. The lamp is brokcA. 
rbere is a slate in the desk. 
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A verb is a word which expresses heingy action, or state 
as, be^ ready sleep ^ is loved. 

Rem. 1. — The being, action, or state may be affirmed, assumed, ot 
used abstractly; as, " George runs." ** George running.** " To runJ* 
NVhen an afmruxtUm is made, the verb is either the predicate or copula of 
the pro^sition, and is said to hejimte ; when the action of the verb is ae* 
turned, it takes the construction of the adjective, is joined to tiie subject, 
and is called a oarticiple ; when it is used abstractly, it is separated nrom 
the subject, ana being unlimited by its person or number, it is said to be 
inJinUive, (unlimited.) 

Rem. 2. — Affirm, as here used, includes an absolute declaration ; as, 
*' Emma learns ; " a conditional statement ; as, " If Emma learns ; " an in" 
terrogation ; as, " Does Emma leam ? " tipetition; as, " May Emma learn ; " 
a command; as, "Emma, leam." 

Rem. 3. — The abstract or substantiye verb is the simple Be, haT« 
ing no other power or value than to assert some attribute of a noun. 
When the attribute is a quality, this verb must always be used ; as, " Lead 
is heavy ; " but when the attribute is an action, it may blend with the verb 
be, and tnen both become one word ; as, ** The^un is rising" ** The sun 
rises.** The combined form then takes the name of verb, and undergoes 
inflections to represent voice, mode, tense, number, and person ; in all other 
cases, the verb to be undergoes these variations. These verbs are c»]lod 
attributive, because to the pure verb they join an attribute. 

Rem. 4. —The verb to 60 is attributive, whenever it is used to assert ex- 
istence ; as, *< There was a man sent from God." When thus used, the 
verb is commonly followed by its subject, and preceded by the expletive 
" there," which serves no other purpose than to introduce the sentence 
and inucate this peculiarity of the verb. 

Ever}'' finite verb represents some person or things as act* 

ing or existing in a certain state, and this person or thing is 

called the subject ; as, '* Frank plays." " She sleeps." 

EXERCISES. 

Point out the verba and their aubtects in the foQomng examples: The 
clouds vanish. The vapor rises. Tne plant lives. Flowers ctie. Chil- 
dren sing. They stand. Can you see ? Here they are I The ice meltu 

Write apprcfpriate verbs for the foUovoing nouns as sutjects : — 
Samuel, the pen, the book, flowers, we, ocewis, moon, the earth, forests, 
the king, Victoria. 

Write appropriate nouns, as siAjectsfor the following verbs : — 
Rules, is, thinks, hopes, learns, shine, grow, dig, revolve, sits, fears 
blossom, arise, sink. 

Alter the foUowing verbs so as to write them properly unth their sub- 
jvte; — 

Time fly. The grass grow. The rain fall. The pupil try. The officer 
defy. The teacher sa]|r. The gas bum. The boy oo. The peasant woo. 
Ihe dove coo. The tailor cut. The dog bite. 

Alter thefolhwing nouns and pronouns so that the verbs (as given) may 
unite with them ;— 
The merchants says. The sailor see. Thef thinks. He pia/. Yo« 
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noT>e«it. Somepenons betieres. The honetst iarmers labors. ThediUsri^nl 
pupil learn. The old soldiers is maintained. The pleasant tasks is dLoue. 

Comet the foUawinff errors :— 

Mans destiny cannot be fully none, lucy has rote these lines of po'try 
on her slate i should be bizzy two for satan finds some mischief still for 
idle hands to do. • 



CLASSES OF VERBS. 

NoTB. »- Let the teacher here ahre an oral exercise, the object of which 
sihall be to exhibit the distinction oetween a tratuUive and an iniranntivef 
a reaular and an irreffular yerb. After the distinction is fhlW made, 
let the class attempt a statement of it, before learning the following 
definitions : — 

. Verbs are divided, according to their use^ into transitive 
and intransitive. 

A transitive verb requires the addition of an object to 
complete its meaning ; as, ^^ The servant opened the doorJ*^ 

An intransitive verb does not require the addition of an 
object to complete its meaning ; as, " The sun rises." ** The 
horse runs." 

Rem. 1. — Verbs may be divided on account of their relation to the 
subject into, — 

(1.) The abstract or substantive yert) Be, which represents no attribute of 
the subject whateyer, but senres merely as a copula, or link, to bind an at- 
tribute to the subject. 

(2.) Attributive or mixed yerbs. in which an attribute denoting an action 
or state of the subject is blendea with the copula ; as, rtms = u running; 
is being the copula, and running the attribute. 

Rem. 2. — Attributiye yerbs, including also the copula to he, haye been 
diyided into those which represent the subject in an active state, (actiye 
yerbs ;) those which represent it in a passive state, that is, in such a state as 
to receive or sufibr an action, (passiye yerbs ;) and those which represent the 
subject in neither of these states, (neuter yerbs,) that is, a state in which 
it neither acts nor receiyes Ihe effect of an action. But this distinction 
has little to do with the construction of language. It is the relation of 
the yerb to a succeeding term that renders a classification important; * 
and hence, — 

Rem. 3. — The terms transitive and intransitive have been general- 
ly adopted by recent grammarians, as best suited to the purposes of 
construction. Although the idea of an act orinnating in an agent, and 
•< passing oyer" to an object, seems inapplicable to such yerbs eshave, 
possess, receive, acquire, and many others, still the tenns, as defined aboye, 
are liable to little or no objection. 

* The old division la retained In the dictionaries, and the leaner dioald under* 
stand, In consulting a dictionary, that «. a. after a yeifo Is equivalent to fronjttsM, v. n, 
to intransitive. Thus, run, Jly, waik, though they lepneeni th« sabjeci ir a very as> 
"»• Mate* ase markea v. n. ss: mt* nmOer, 
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Rem. 4. — The obfect or complement of the transitiye yerb stands as an 
answer to the question Whatt with the verb : ns, " The ox eats (WhattJ 
hat/f grass, oats, com, &c. To determine whether a verb is transitive or 
intransitive, we have only to use this test : ask with it the question What t 
or Whom? and if the sense requires that a noun or pronoun meaning a 
different thing from the subject should be added, it is transitive ; other- 
wise it is intransitive. 

Rem. 6. -—When the noun or pronioun thus added means the same 
person or thing as the subject, it is not the object, but is a predu!ate-nom$ 
native, and the verb is either intransitive, or transitive in the passive voice. 
All such verbs perform the office of the copula, and are, hence, called cop- 
uloHve verbs. These are be, (the simple copula,) become, seem, appear, 
stand, walk, and other verbs of position, motion, and condition ; the pas* 
sive verbs is called, is named, is styled, is appointed, is constituted, is elected 
u chosen, is made, is esteemed, is reckoned, and others. 

Rem. 6. — A transitive verb in a proposition necessarily implies three 
terms •— a suJl^ject or agent, a predicate, and an object. When tne verb as- 
lumes the passive form, the foregoing order is inverted, and we have an 
ibject, VLoralicate, and a subject or agent ; as, " The locusts (agent = sub.) 
devoured (pred,) the grass,'^ (6l».) = The grass (obj. = sub.) was devourea 
(pred.) by the locusts, (a^ent.j An intransitive verb requires but two 
terms, a subject and predicate, and as it cannot assume the passive form, 
(except by the aid of a preposition,) the terms can undergo no such 
change as above. 

Rem. 7 — Many verbs are transitive in one si^iiication, and intransi- 
tive in another. When the object is not necessarily implied, it is better to 
consider such verbs intransitive, and not transitive, because an object may 
be supplied ; as, *' She sings beautifally," (intransitive ;) ** She sings so- 
prano," (transitive.) 

Rem. '8. — Some verbs, usually intransitive, become transitive when 
used with a causative signification ; as, ** The train usually runs at the 
rate of t^venty-five miles an hour ; but they ran a train (caused it run) 
at the rate of forty." Some verbs become transitive when they take an 
object after them of a kindred signification ; as, " He ran a race, played 
a game,** 



EXERCISES. 

Teli which of the following verbs are transitive, which intransitive : — 
Dora loves her mother. The golden gates open. The moon silvers the 

distant hills. Lily has found her rin^. Eleanor writes poetry. The snow 

melts. The icy fetters break, llie innocent lamb dies. The child plays. 

You found the pearl. The twilight deepens. Does Cornelia live tncre ? 

The finigrant flowers bloom. The king xxdes. She received a letter. 

Write an appropriate subject and object for each of the following verbs : — i 
Rings, learn, find, hide, fears, remembers, inflicts, receives, lift, hears, 
renews, reviews, write. 

Model. The sexton rings the beU. 

Write an appropriate verb for each of the following subjects and oft- 
Jsets:— * 

The scholar his books. The sun the snow. I the 

tnerry sleigh bells. The lady her friends. We a regard. Th« 

boy his sled. They the tables. The little boy liis 

rocking horse. The slave the diamond. They charades 
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Rosy-fingered Aurora the gates of day. Milton - Ifjututhn 

LOHt 

Substitute correct and more elegant expreuume for the foUouting tn 
Italice : — 

I ha/ve got to go. Nobody told me. She had not ought to tUL Ain*t yon 
afraid ? I ?Mve came home. I done my work. I learnt her to do it. I 
tUn't alone. In she come. He knowed his lesson. Is not this^yvmd 
weather ? Thinks says I, I will do it I reckon you can. It rains some 
I shall be ten year ola come May. Do yon like those kind of things t She 
didn't know nobody. It is her. Mary and me are to home. She brought 
me 9l great big apple. She fetched me a book. I found her a^rym*. I 
ua glad to see ye; will yd ««* downt 

Verbs are divided, according to their /orm, into regular and 
irregular. 

A regular verb is one which forms its past tense, and 
oast participle, by adding ed * to the present tense ; as, love, 
iOV£(2, \6yed ; gain, gainetf, gainetf. 

An irregular verb is one which does not form its past 
tense and past participle by the addition of e(i • to the pres- 
ent tense ; as, see, saw^ seen ; write^ wrote^ written. 

A defective verb is one in which some of the parts are 
wanting ; as, may, mighty (participle wanting.) 

An auxiliary verb is one which' is employed in the con- 
jugation of other verbs ; as, have^ in have loved. 

An impersonal verb is one by which an action or state is 
asserted independently of any particular subject ; as, " It 
rflt»«." " It snows J^ 

To verbs belong votce, mode, tense^ number, and person. 



VOICE. 

ORA.L EXEBCIfiE. 

In the sentence, " The bee builds a cell," which does something, the 
boe or the cell ? ^n«. The bee. Which is acted upon ? ^n«. The cell 
Now, suppose we express the same in another way, and s^ " A cell is 
built by the bee," what changes have we made? Ans. We have put 
ceil before the verb, we have changed builds into is buiU^ we have insetted 
bj/f and we have placed bee last. Which now acts, the bee or the cell t Ans 
The bee, as before. Which is acted upon? Ans, The cell, as before 
Which is the subject of the proposition now ? Ans. Cell. Which was 
*hc subject before ? Ans, Bee. Then, when bee is the subject, the sub- 

« I'be suffix to evertf regular verb is ed. If the present tense ends In e mute, thai 
"^f^r muaC be droppea by Rule II., pa^e 19^ 
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ieet ads ; but when etU is the suhject, the subject is acted upon ; and when 
the subject acts, the verb is huilM ; when the subject is acted upon, the 
Terb is,M btait. The fonner is called the active voices the latter the|Nw- 
tioe voice. 

Voice is that form of the transitive verb which shows 

whether the subject acts or is acted upon. 
There are two voices — the acttre and the passive,* 
The active voice represents the subject as acting; as, 

" John struck William." - 

Here John is tbo But^ject, and John perfiA job the act 

The passive voice represents the subject as a^ted upon , 
as, " William toas struck by John." 

Here WiUiam 'a the subject, but he does not act : he only rsediMs the act, or is 
meudvpcn. 

Bbm. 1. — Any sentence, having for its predicate a transitiye verb, may 
be changed or transformed by changing the active to the passive voice, or 
the passive to the active. The same meaning, or nearly the same, idU be 
expressed in either case. 

Rem. 2. — A transilive verb necessarily implies the presence of an active 
and a passive person or thing. The one p&rforms the act, the other re- 
ceives or suffers it. If the active one is made the subject of the sentence, 
the verb is said to be in the active voice ^ if the passive one is made the sub- 
ject, the verb is said to be in the passive voice ; as, " The locusts devoured 
(active) the grass." " The grass toas devoured (passive) by the locusts.** 
Strictly speaking, the ideas of active and passice^ tnough manifesting them- 
selves m.the form of the vo-b, are not attributes of the verb, but of tne per- 
sons or things connected with it, just as comparison, though exhibiting 
itself in the forms of the adjective, is really the bringing together of two 
or more objects, and not qualities. 

The following are all the possible cases which can occur : -~ 

I. One and the same person or thing may represent both relations, the 
active and the passive; as, " He struck himself.** ** She struck herself.** 
*'Itdeattojedttself.** " You stmclL yourself ,**^ ** I sianick myself .** (See 
Personal Fronoim, Rem. 3, p. 36.) 

II. Tv>o different persons or things may be employed to represent these 
relations. 

(1.) One may be simply active, and the other simply passive; as, 
" George struck William " = WiUiam was struck by George. 

(2.) Each may be, at the same time, both active and passive ; as, ** They 
struck each other ** =: They struck, each [struck] the other. (See p. 35.) 

III. Three different persons or things may be employed ; one active^ 
and the other passive. 

(1.) One may act, another suffers the act, while the third stands as tl^X 
to which the act is tending ; as, " He (act) gave me (tending to) a hook,'* 

* P<w.«iv« means 8%ferinf, that is, ttiffering or lecnoing an act, tlie sut^ect or v« 
eeivvf, luoJinwhile, being in an inactive staia 
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fpass.} '* He to^d me his hutory " = His kutory was told me by him s. » 
was told his history bj /um. 

(2.) One acts, another is acted upon, and thereby transformed or made 
into the third ; as, <* They made him an officer " s He was made an officer 
by them = Au officer was made of him by them. In this case there are 
but two different persons or things. The second and third denote the 
same indiTidud. 

Rem. 3. -~ When the agent is unknown^ or when we wish to conceal it, 
by drawing attention only to the act and the object affected by it, we use 
the passive yoice ; as, ** Gold is found (by some one unknown, or known, 
but not mentioned) in California." But if we wish to make the asent 
prominent, we use the active voice ; as, ** Moaee conducted the Israelites 
out of Egypt." 

Rem. 4.-— Some intransitive verbs, when accompanied by the preposi- 
tion following, admit of a passive form ; as, ** They iaughed at him " =: He 
«pa« latched at. So, when a verb takes two objects, one direct and the 
other indirect, the latter is sometimes made the subject of the verb in the 
passive voice ; as, " I told him a story " = He was told a story. 

Rem. 6. — Certain intransitive verbs, as come, arrive, faU, rise, &c, 
admit of a passive form, yet with an instransitive signification, as will be 
seen by observLng that the agent or actor, not the ob;ect, is the subject of 
the sentence in either form ; as, " Babylon is fallen,*' (has fallen.) This 
idiom is less common now than formerly, and may be regarded as an imi* 
tation of the French or German forms of similar verbs. 



EXERCISE. 

TeU which of the follotDing verbs are in the active voice, which in tki 
passive : — 

The moon gives a pleasant light. The book was written by my father. The 
song of the bird is heard in the ^ove. Leverrier discovered a new planet. 
How doth the little busy bee nnprove each shining hour. Knowledge 
gives power. The stars were hidden by the dark cloud. The ice was 
melted by the warm rays of the sun. The scholars corrected the inelegant 
expressions which thev used. The heavens declare the glory of God. 
The letter was written by the lawyer. He found the money. 

Change in the above sentences, the verbs in the active voice into the passive, 
and the verbs in the passive voice into the active. 

Represent each of the foUovnng objects as acted upon by some other 
object: — 

Pencils, paper, sound, table, looking glass, gas, chair, bell, pens, books, 
gold, silver, air, ceiling, hat, cane, letters, water, ice, snow. 

Model. Pencils are broken, &c. 

Represent the following objects as acting upon some other djject : — 

Bees, children, philanthropists, the canair birds, discipline, imagination, 

exercise, the boy, the glass, pins, shoes, scholars, men, clouds, the watch, 

the cai, father, teachers, ministers, jewellers. 

Model. Bees gather honey. &c. 
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MODE. 

OBAL EXEBCI8B. 

1 see a dj 76 upon tke portico ; but as I approach him, he flies away. I 
now say to you, while he is yet on the wing, " The doTC is flving away." 
Who of you would think or looking on the portico for the d.oTe ? Ans* 
No one. But again, I see the dore as before, and I say to you, " The 
doye may jijf away." Where would you now look for the doye ? Ann, 
On the portico. But haye I not spoken of his fljdng awcnr ? Yes, indeed, 
2mt you haye not said that he is actually flying away. Then, to say some* 
thing ibout^fiyinff awayj does not always mean acttuUlyJlyin^ atcay. I 
may think o^ a dioye flying ; I may imoffine one flying, but ia he there- 
fore, fljring ? Ans. He is not. So, when I wish to snow what actttally 
takes place, I haye one mode of speaking, and when I wish to show what 
nas been morely thought of, or imagined^ but not yet realized, or actuaUy 
done, I haye another mods of speaking. Thus, when I say, " The boy 
is playing" or " The boy may play, can play, or muitplay" which expres- 
sion shows you that he actually plays ? and which auows you to suppose 
him at rest? Again, suppose I say, "If the boy play," doee he play? 
An^a, He does not. It only supposes him to play. If now the boy were 
unoccupied, and you desired him to play, how woxdd you express that de- 
sire ? Ans, By saying, " Covne, boy, play with us." Thus you would employ 
another mode of speaking. All these ways of speaking are called modes. 
The following demiitions will show you now many, and what the modes 
are:— 

Mode is the manner in which the action, being, or state is 
asserted. 

Bem. 1. — Mode does not show the manner of the action or state, but the 
manner of its assertion. It may be asserted as a fvo^, or as something tm- 
aginedy that may, can, or must take place, or as sometun^ imaained or stm- 
,potMJ, which is placed under a conoition, or as somethmff aesired. The 
manner of the action or state is expressed by means of limiting words ; 
as, " The soldier fought (a reality^ bravely," (manner of the act ;) ** The 
soldier may fght (something imagmed) bravely" (manner of the supposed 
act.) 

Rem. 2. — The infinitiye is not xnroperly a mode of the yerb ; for, since 
it does not assert action at all, it cannot oe said to haye any manner or 
mode of assertion. The same may be said of the participles. In feet, the 
infinitiye is a participle, partaking of the properties of the noun and the 
yerb, as the (so callea) participles partake of tne properties of the adjective 
and the yerb. 

There are commonly reckoned five modes — the indica* 
tivey the potential-^ the subjunctive^ the imperative^ and the 
infinitive. 

The indicative mode asserts a thing as actually existing : 
as, " James iovesJ^ " William was struck^ 

The potential mode asserts the power ^ liberty^ permission^ 
necessity^ or duty of acting, or being in a certain state ; as 
' We can sing^ " You may writeJ*^ " He must read* 
♦* They should obey the law." 
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The suhjvnctive mode asserts a thing as conditional^ oi 
doubtfvl ; as, " If he leave me." " Though he slay me.* 

The in^ptr€Uive mode asserts a command ^ an entreaty^ or 
a permission ; as, " Write.'*^ " Go thou." " Be admou' 
Uhedy 

The infinitive mode represents the action or state as an 
abstract noun ; as, *' To write.'*^ " To he seenP 

Rem. 1. — The indicatiTe mode is used in principal propositions, and is 
employed to represent what is acttMl, recU, or absolute. It may be used in 
interroKatiYe or exclamatory sentences ; as, " Has he arrivea ? " " The 
villain has fired the dwelling ! *' It is often used in subordinate proposi- 
tions, but always to represent what is actual ; as, " I know thai he dis- 
eoyered (actually) the plot." 

Rem. 2. — The potential mode is also used in principal propositions, 
not, however, to represent the actual, but that which, at the time of speak- 
m^, exists, or is>supposed to exist, only in idea — that which is merely im- 
affined or thottght of. The ideal act or state, however, is supposed to have 
some relation to reality. It can become a realitjr ; that is, there is no im 
possibility in the way of its realization ; no ability is wanting : it may 
Become a reality, that is, permission is granted, or in the final result j9er- 
haj» it will be a realit]^ : it must become actual, that is, a necessity ^ or an 
obligation exists. Tms mode may be used in interrogative, exclamatory, 
or supplicatory sentences ; as, " Can he leave the city in safety ? " " Ite 
may be assassmated ! *' " May the truth be victorious." It may be used 
in subordinate propositions, but always to represent what is ideal or what 
has not been realized; as, ** He says that I may (I elo not now) attend - 
schooL" The potential may be known by the auxiliaries, may, can, must, 
might, could, toould, should. 

Rem. 3.-~The subjimctive mode is used «exclusively in subordinate 
propositions, and hence -its name, (sub, under, and Jungo, I join.) , It is 
joined to the verb of the principal proposition oy the subordinate conjunc- 
tions, if, though, although, lest, except, that, save that, unless, provided 
that, and some oth«*s ; they impart the idea of doubt, contingency, or 
eonditionaliiy. Whatever of futurity may be implied in the subjimctive, is 
to be accounted for either firom the fact that any thing that is conditional 
or contingent is yet to be realized, (if ever,) or from the influence of a sup- 
pressed auxiliary, such as shall or should, which imparts (though under- - 
stood) the idea of futurity ; as, ** Though he (should) slay me, yet will I 
trust in him." 

The subjimctive represents an ideal act, or a real act, conceived only as an 
idea, and places it under a condition accompanied with more or less doubt. 
As to a distinctive form of the subjunctive, it can scarcely be said to hare 
any, unless it be found in the present tense, or present and past oi tohe; 
and in all such cases, (with the single exception of tcare, in examples like "If 
it were,** " If I were,) by supplying an eUipsis, they may be referred t^the 
forms of the indicative future or the past potential ; as, " If it rain, we shaU 
not leave " = If it should rain, &c. " Till one greater man restore (shaU 
restore) us, and regain (s}iaU regain) the blissful seat, sing, heavenly muse." 
The majority of writers, at the present time, employ the forms of the indic- 
ative present ; as, " If it rains ; " " If he leaves." Hence the subjunctive 
may be regarded as borrowing its forms from the indicative and potential 
modes. 

Rem. 4. — The imperative mode is used in principal propositions. It \i 
Jie mode which expresses uill, or deaire. It may usually be known by 
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Che omission of the subject ; as, ** Read, (thon,) write" The force of this 
mode, under the same torm, depends upon the relation of the parties. If 
a superior speaks imperatively to an inferior, it is a command; if an 
equal to an equal, it is an exhortation or an entreaty ; if an inferior to a su- 
perior, it is a prayer or supplication. The imperative is made subordinate 
only in a direct quotation ; as, ** God said, Let there be light.'' It is often 
elegantly put for a conditioiml clause ; as, " Let but the commons hear 
this testament, and they would go and kiss dead Cesar's wounds " s 
Could the commons, &c., or, If the commons could but hear, &c. 

Rem. 5.— The infinitiye is used in abridged propositions, and hence is 
wholly dependent, being incorporated as an element of another proposi- 
tion. It does not assert any thing ; it is not limited by the number and 
person of a subject, and hence its name, if\flrUtive = unlinUtedf in distinc- 
tion from JinUe, which is applied to all verbs used in construction with their 
subjects, and thereby limited by the number and person of the latter. 

Ihe infinitive is an abstract noun, and, as such, may become, (I.) the auly 
ject of a proposition ; as, " To err is human " =slt is human to err, (2.) 
With the copula it maj become the predicate; as, '* To obey is to eryov." 



It may be in apposition ; as, Delightful task to rear the tender thougnt. 
may be the object of a transitive ferb \ as, "She loves to *iiw." 
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(5 ) It may be the object of a preposition ; as, " He is about to go" But 
while it has the construction of^a noun, it is modified like a verb. It may 
be in the active or passive voice ; as, to love, to be loved; it maybe in the 
present or perfect tense ; as, to love, to have loved; it may govern an ob- 
ject, or be limited by an adverb, like any verb, but is never qualified by an 
adjective, although it may have an adjective in the predicate belonging to 
it ; as, " To stealis base. 

Although the infinitive is an abstract noun, it may, nevertheless, be as- 
sociated with the object from which it has been abstracted ; as, ** The sol- 
dier faints," (finite,) "for the soldier to faint," (infin. ;) "He ffoea^'* 
^finite,) ** for him to go," {in&ii. ;) ** vre tola him to go " (infin.) 

EXERCISES. 

Tell the mode of each of the following verbs : — 

The walk is pleasant. If it rains, I shall not go to Boston. The chil- 
dren went into the garden. What is a thought-flower ? May I go to 
the concert ? Hear the rain pattering upon the roof. I will stay at home. 
Be entreated by me. I love to hear music If I send her home, she will 
be unhappy. Do let me help you ! The lamb is the emblem of innocence. 
I must not stay. Do you see the snow flakes ? How pure and white they 
are ! He maketh me to lie down in green pastures. Hope thou in God. 
Whom shall I fear ? 

Write a subject to each of the foUotoing verbs, putting them first in the 
mdieative, and then in the potential modes : — 

Change, exalt, console, go, vary, turn, weep, mourn, lament, fear, ride, 
travel, exhaust, walk, hope, reconcile, grow, know, pity, do, sleep. 

Select from your reading lessons examples of each of the modes. 

Correct the faulty expressions which you have collected. 



PARTICIPLES. 

A participle is a word having the signification of a verK 
but the construction of an adjective ; as, ^^ We found him 
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lytng on the ground.** ^ Having tmritten his letter, he sent 
t to his friend." 

Rem. 1.— The participle is sc called from its participating the prop- 
erties of the verb and aojectiTe. It is the attributive part of the verb 
alone ; it is the bein^, action, or state deprived of the power of assertion ; 
and therefore, when joined without the copula to the noun ^ose attribute 
it expresses, it must be assumed, (not predicated,) just as an adjectiTe is 
assumed under similar circumstances. It has the meaning of the verb, is 
modified like the verb, but is used like the adjectiTe. 

Rem. 2. — It is not a distinct part of speech, but is derived directly from 
the verb, the present by adding inp, the past by adding erf, to all regu- 
lar verbs, and the perfect by prefixing to the past the auxiliary having. 

There are, properly, two participles — the present and the 
perfect; as, readings having read; (being) loved^ having 
been loved. 

Rem. 1. — These two participles correspond to the present and perfect 
tenses of the verb. They are used in abridged propositions ; the former 
when the proposition before its abridgment was in the present, past, or 
fdture tense ; the latter when it was in either of the perfect tenses. 

There are, however, three forms, commonly called parti- 
ciples — the present^ thepast^ and the perfect. 



EXAlklPLES. 

Pres, PasL Ptrf, 

AcnvB Voice . Umng^ loved^ having loved. 

Passive Voice . (being) loved, loved,* having been loved. 

Rem. 1. — The form called the past participle may have been once the 
passive participle, having the same form. (See Rem. on the auxiliary 
Have, p. 74.) If so, it has now wholly lost its original signification, 
and, strictlv speaking, has lost its character as a participle. It never 
partakes of the properties of the adjective ; it never is used to Hmit 
a noun like that part of speech ; it is never used alone in participial con- 
structions, that is, where the participle, with the words depending upon it, 
takes the place of a subordinate proposition ; it is always found m the 
predicate, either of complete or abridged propositions, and is connected 
with some form of have, as, have loved, haa loved, having loved ; it has an 
active signification, and always denotes a past, completed act, and belongs 
as well to iQtransitive as to transitive verbs. 

Rem. 2. — The passive participle of the same form, on the contrary, is 
limited to transitive verbs, has always a passive si^^nification, may denote 
as well present as. past time ; it ma^ have the participial construction, or, 
with the copTila, may form thejMUStvd verb in ail the modes and tenses. 

• The pasFive partieiple does not necessarily denote past time. Of Itself, it siio- 
ply denotes the recepHon of an act, complete or incomplete. The time depends upi« 
ttuii of the verb with which it ia aPHociatod. 
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RxM. S. -• Particlplef, in i^uti appropriate hm, take the plaoe of depenA- 
ent propositions, and consequently represent time in the same manner aa 
the propositions from which they are derived. 

As the rerb of the dependent clause dates from the time expressed by 
the principal verb, and not from that of the speaker, the participle may be 
present with a past, present, or future act ; as, " 1 saw a man toalkiTu; ; " 
'* I see a man toaUting ; " « I shall see a man walking:* So, again* the 
p&rticiple may denote a past act, completed at the time of a past, present, 
or Aiture act ; as, « Haomg ploughed his field, the farmer towed, mow», tciii 
tow the seed." 

The present active participle denotes an action or state 
present, and in progress at the time represented by the prin- 
cipal verb ; as, " We Jindj founds or shall find him sitting 
in a chair." 

Rbv. 1. — This participle always ends in ing; it has an actiTe significa- 
tion, and may be used in abridging propositions ; as, ** I saw a man toaU^ 
ing in the meadow" It may be used wholly as an adjective ; it is then 
placed before the noun ; as, " The roaring billows." When thus used, it 
u eaUed a participial a^ective. It may be used with the copula in tht 
progreawot farm of the predicate; as, **I am reading" It may be used 
^I.) wholly as a noun, with the preceding, and of following ; as, '* The read- 
tng of the law ; " or (2.) in the construction of the noun with the modificar 
tions of the verb ; as, " The eve is never satisfied with beholding the stu- 
pendous works of the Creator." 

Rbm. 2.— Though this participle Is usually active, it sometimes has a 
passive signification, especially wnen an object is undergoing a progressive 
change ; as, ** The house is btakUng" " New efforts are ntoKitig for the ex- 
t^ision of this trade." — Webster, "This new tragedy was acting:*^ 
Bverett, Recent writers of some distinction have adopted the forma, '< The 
Iwuse is being built," ** Preparations are being made. It is not the prov- 
ince of the grammarian to mctate as to questions of usage, but to admit 
and explain whatever good, national, and reputable usage sanctions. 
When subjected to these tests, it must be said of such forms, that they 
are bv no means adoj^ted by the best writers as good English, and they 
are ox too recent ori^ to be regarded as idioms of the language. 

Il^^ present passvoe participle denotes the reception of an 
act, at the time represented by the principal verb ; art, "He 
livts^ livedo toill live^ loved by all.'' 

Rem. 1. — This participle may be used as an adjective, or with the cop- 
ula, to form the passive verb ; as, " A rejined taste is possessed only by the 
cultivated.'* When preceded by being, it may be used as a noun ; as, " By 
being involved in one wrong act, he was soon lost to all the appeals of hxa 
friends." 

The perfect active participle denotes an action or state 
completed at the time represented by the principal verb ; as, 
" Having finished his speech, he sai down." 

The perfect passive participle denotes the reception of an 
■ct, past and completed, at the time represented by the prii>- 
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cipal verb ; as, *^ Hming been driven from home, he miliiited 
in the anpy." 

Rbm.— The perfect participles are nerer lued like the present, witb 
the copoUy to form the predicate. They may be used as yerhal nouns ; s^ 
*' He was accused of having obtained goods on false pretences." 

The action or state expressed by the participle msy be 
either predicated or assumed ; as, *^ The horse is running 
through the street;^' ^The horse running through the 
street." 

Rem. 1. — The participle, when predicated, constitutes, with the copula, 
er auxiliary Itave, a form of the verb. The present participle is used in the 
proareaaive form or imperfect tenses: the past in the compleUform^ or 
perfect ; the passiye, in i^e passive form: as, " The farmer imm plough' 
ina his field. "The farmer had ploughed his fidd.*' *<The field une 
ploughed by the farmer." 

Rem. 2. — The nartidple, when assumed, is equivalent to a subordinatt 
clause ; as, ** The ooat which sails on yonder lake is propelled by steam *' 
K The boat tailing on yonder lake is propelled by steam. 

EXERCISES. 

CHve the preteni participle of the foUowing verba : — 

Find, rely, honor, obey, refuse, visit, paper, paint, exercise, study, parse, 
construe, loin, mature, plan, inquire, cultivate. The past participle of 
the following verba : Plant, ride, paint, suffer, hope, retreat, grrow^ mind, en- 
dow, resemble, suppose. The perfect participle of the foUowmq : Bind, 
loose, hang, perfume, make, gain, lay, come, sit, dream, wind, uiagine, 
hinder, assist, arrive, release, take, place, sing. 

Give the present, past, and perfect participles qf the following tranaiiive 
verba :-» 

Trill, fill, heat, cool, weary, exdte, exhaust, enchant, enjoy, dissipate, 
remember, write, learn, ventilate. 

Change the participlea in the laat examples to the eorreaponding paasive 
participles. 

Ilention arvg action of the foUowing objects ; first predicate the act, then 
msmmeit:'^ , 

Goldfish, carrier dove, chicken, peacock, horse, lamb, rabbit, squirrelf 
partridge, hen, camel, man, woodcock, mirrors, chairs, swallow, scholars, 
nopes, dreams. 

Use any of the above participles with is, and write an ojppropriate aub- 
ject, thus : The singer ia trilling his note. 

Correct the following examptea in aU reapecta, not forgetting any error 
expressed or implied in the thought : »- 

Ella went to my house yesterday and i and her sit bv the window and 
see how the sun drawed water f^om my father's mill-poncL 
Abel said how last evenin he see a star fall jest over nis undt ealebs bara» 
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yeter says hojr Mb father thinks the gography hadn't ought to say that tht 
airth turns oyer on its exle coz we should all fall of when we get on 'tother 
side. 

How many erron have you heard in the schoolroom to-day t How many 
kave you eorrededt How many of them are you wre you thaU hertaftm 
avoid t 

TENSB. 

ORAL BXBBCI8B. 

As I look out of the window, I see the rain falling : how can I so speak 
•• to show that it falls now ? Ana, By saying, ** It raint." But suppose 
I should wait till the next day, and then speak of the same thing as having 
happened the day before, what should I say ? Ana. ** It rainei,** What 
word has been changed ? Why was it altered ? If I felt assured that rain 
would fall to-morrow, what should I say in speaking of it before it hap- 
pened ? Afu. ** It wHl rain.** What word has been added to the word 
rainf Why was it added ? Then we can speak of a thing when it hap- 
pens, after it happens, or before it happens. How many different times 
are shown by the words rain»t rained^ and will rain t Am. Three. Which 
one shows tnat the raining and speaking both happened together ? Which 
showf t the raining happened before the speaRmg ? Which shows that 
Hie r was to happen after the speaking ? If any thing happens be- 

fore w ak of it, we say it is poet, or it happened in past time. When 
any X. is to happen after we speak of it, we say, it Lb future^ or 
it will u- place mftOure time. Then we can speak of a thing as taking 
place in present time, past time, or future time. 

Tell the time represented in the following examples :— 

We sing. They run. He will ride. I act. John came. Ton wiU 
study. Dayid was injured. ^ He will walk. 

A farmer commences ploughing his field at six o-clock in the morning, 
and continues till six in the afternoon, when he finishes bis work. How 
long is the act in progress ? Ans. Twelve hours. When did it b^n ? 
When end ? Mention any hour when it was in progress. Mention any hour 
before or after it was in progress. Then the act of ploughing had a beginnitiy, 
KproaresSy and an end, Kow, suppose I wish to speak of the ploughioyg; 
indefinitely, as we did of the rain, without reference to the beginning, prog- 
ress, or cokL ; how should I put it in present, past, or future time r Ans. 
By saying. The farmer ploughs, ploughed, or will plough. But suppose I 
see the act in progress, and I wish to speak of it as actually now taking 
place, without reference to its beginning or end ; how shall I speak ? Ans. 
By saying, He if ploughing. How can I show the same thing in past or 
future time ? Ans. By saying, He was ploughing, he wiU be ploughing. 
Suppose, now, I sho'ild see him at six o'clock in the afternoon, just 
as he had finished his work, and I wish to speak, not of the beginning or 
progress of the work, but of the end or completion of it ; how can I rep- 
resent this completion in present time ? Ans. By saying. The farmer has 
plouahed Ms field. Will you put it in past time ? in future time ? Ans 
He had ploughed, he will have ploughed hia field. Then, if we speak of 
an act without reference to its progress or end, we have one form of the 
▼erb. What is the past, present,, and future of it ? Ans. 
Present. . The ftLrmer ploughs. 
Past. . . The f&Tmer ploughed. 
Future, . The farmer unUphugtt, 

How can I so speak as to put the unfinished or progressing act in tiM 
present ? the past ? the future ? 
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PreaefU. . The farmer it piougMng. 
Pott. . . The farmer teas ptoughing. 
Future, . The farmer toill be ploughing. 
How c&n I so speak as to put the end or completioa of die act in ftiM 
present ? the past ? the future ? 
By saying,— 

Present. . The farmer hcu ploughed. 

Past. . , The farmer had ploughed. 

Future. . l^e iaxrnst wiUhave ploughed. 

How many dlfiSerent times do we refer all actions to ? Ans. Three 

T\i% present t the past^ the j^^ur^. How many different states of the act can 

We show ? Ans. Three. The act in progress, without reference to the 

end of it ; the end^ without reference to b^innin^ or progress of it ; and the 

simple act, without reference to either. What is the time of the following 

acts? The wind blows. The dog barked. The trees have bent. Thegraw 

will grow. The fire will have Ijumed. The lesson ends. — The state of 

the rollowing ? The bell is ringing. The mail has arrived. The birds had 

sung. The loaves fall. The nshes will be swimming. — Now give the time 

and state of each. 

Tense denotes the time of an action or event 

Rem. 1. — Although tense projjerly denotes the time of an action or 
event, the tense form of the verb is made also to denote the state of an 
act. If an act is spoken of without reference to its progress or completion, 
we have the simple or indefinite present, past, or future ; as, I love, lioved, I 
sTuiU love. But if a progressive and unfimshed state of the act is to be repre- 
sented, we have another form for the present, past, and fature ; as, I am 
writing^ I was writina, I shaU be writing.^ If, again, we wish to represent 
the Jmis}ied or complied state of an indejtnite act, we have still another 
form for the present, past, and future ; as, I have loved, I had loved, I shall 
have loved. If we wish to represent the finished or completed state of a 
progressive act, we have yet another form ; as, I have been writing, I had 
heen writing, I shall have been writing. If we wish to make the simple 
form emphatic, we have still another ; aa,ldo love, I did love, for thepres* 
ent and past. If we wish to show that the subject is receiving or suj^ering 
an act in present, past, or future time, we have still another form ; as, I 
am loved, 1 was loved, I shall be loved. 

B.BM. 2. — Tense does not mean the time which elapses from the begin- 
ning to the end of an act, that is, the duration of an act. But it refers 
either to the present, to an indefinite period antecedent to the present, or 
to an indefinite period subsequent to the present. The present, strictly 
spealong, has no length ; it is the point where the past and future meet 
But for the purposes of language, any portion, as a day, a month, a year, 
a century, may be taken as the present, and all otner time as past or 
fature. The present progressive form is, however, always the moment of 
speaking. 

The present is the point or period of time assumed by the speaker or wri- 
ter, and is the epoch to which all events are referred. Whatever occurs 
in it, whether before or after the precise moment of speaking, is present ; 
whatever occurs out of it is either past or fature. 

There are three divisions of time — the ptisty the presen 
and the future. 

Rem — Were it not necessary to make other distinctions in time based oa 
8ubdivisi->ns of these three, there would be but three tense fonns, the pies* 
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ent, the past, and ihe fatwe. But it is often required to give to an eyent 
a double reference : (1.) to the time of speaking, and (2.) to a given point 
or portion of the present, past, or future. 

leiwes which r^^tre this second point of reference are called relative 
teruft; while those which have only a single reference to the speaker 
are called absolute tenses. 

Each division has two tenses — an absolute and a relative. 
There are, therefore, six tenses — three absolute and three 
relative ; as, (absohite,) " I write^'* " I wrote^'* " I shall 
torite; " (relative,) *' I have written^'*'* (some time to-day or 
this year,) " I had written^'* (before the boat sailed,) " I 
shall have written^'* (at noon.) 

Rem. 1. — The absolute tenses take their name from the division of time 
to which they belong. Thus we have the present tense, the past tense, 
i^e future tense. The relative tenses affix to the name of the tense the 
word perfect. Thus we have the present perfect ^ the past perfect^ and the 
future peffect. 

Rem. 2. — To these six tenses may be added, with propriety, three 
ethers, called the present imperfect^ past imperfect, ana future imper- 
feet; aa," I am writing;" **lu)asv)rvting ;** **tshaU be writing,** These 
lorms are usually rdative tenses ; as, *' I «m writing while you are read- 
ing ; " <* I was writing when the coach arrived ; " ** 1 shall be writing when 
you return." These are, however, called the progressive form of the verb, 
and may be used even in tiie perfect tenses, to show that a progressive act 
is completed ; as, ** I have been wriUfig" (but I am not now *' I had been 
writing^* f but I was not at the past time referred to ;) " I skaU have been 
writing" (but not at the future time referred to.) 

The tenses are — the present^ the present perfect ; the 
the past^ the past perfect ; i}^!^ future^ \\ie future perfect. 

The present tense represents what takes place in present 
time ; as, " I see ; " " I am seeing ; " " I do see ; " *' I am seen,"** 

Rem. 1. — By present time is meant the present of the speaker or writer. 
The present of the hearer is the same as that of the speaker; but that of 
the reader is not the same as that of the writer. 

Rem. 2. — This tense, in the common form, is used to denote a general 
truth, or what is customary ; as, " The boy attends school ; " " Vice pro- 
duces misery ; ** ** Truth ts powerful." In the progressive form, it ex- 
presses what is now actually taking place ; as, ** He is writing,** Mkrk the 
difference between ** He sings," that is, " He is a singer," (but is not sing^ 
ing now,) and ** He is singing,**^ 

Rem. 3. — The present is often used for other tenses. (1.) It is used 
for the past in anunated narratives, where the writer or speaker seems 
transported to the scene which he describes ; as, ** He seizes his musket 
approaches the monster, and lays him upon the ground." (2.) It is used 
for the present perfect in speaking of authors long since dead, when their 
writings are referred to ; as, " Matthew traces the descent of Joseph ; Luk« 
traces that of Mary." -(3.) It is used for the future after relative pnh 
tinutis, and the subor.^diniute conneotivss, Oily untU, as soon a», when, h^yrif^ 
6<* 
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If , as, *« We will paj him when he cornea.*' " ^^ will deyeur every Inaecl 
which comet in hia way." 

The present perfect tense represents a past event com- 
pleted in present time ; as, " I have seen ; " " I have been 
seeing ; " " I have been seenJ^ 

Bbm. 1. — Whenever the attention is drawn to the completion of an act . 
the question of time refers not to the entire act, bnt to the end of it. If 
the completion takes place in a portion of time which the speaker as- 
sumes as present, however long that portion may 1?e, or howeyer remote 
the time of the completion may be firom the moment of speakine, the 
tense is the present perfect ; as, " I have written a letter this year. ' The 
letter might have Yietenjinialied on the first of Januarjr, but the mention of 
it might have been made on the last of the following December. But 
should one moment intervene between the portion assumed as present (ond 
year in the above example) and the portion in which the act tookplaro. 
the past must be used if we simply refer to the act, or the past perfect if 
we refer to the completion of the act. 

Rem. 2. — This tense, like the present, is used for other tenses; as, 
" Shakspeare hcu excelled all other dramatists." " When I have JmUhed 
my task, I shall return." 

The past tense represents what took place in time wholly 
past ; as, '* I saw." " I was seeing.'*'* " I was seen.'*'* 

Rem. 1. — The past and the present perfect maj both refer to one and 
the same act. If the speaker refers to an act indefinitely, that is, without 
regard to its progress or completion, and places it in the past, beyond any 
portion of what ne assumes as present, he must use the past tense; as, 
" I wrote this forenoon ; " the afternoon being assumed as present. " I 
have toritten (the same act) to-day ; " the whole day being assumed as 
present, and the completion (how it may have been with the beginning is 
not material) has taken place in that present. 

Rem. 2. — The past tense, common form, is to past time what the 
present, common form, is to present time. It refers to an act indefinitely. 
It denotes, like the present, what is customary ; as, " He attended school 
constantiy." But m the nrogressive form it denotes a definite act In 
past time, but not completed ; as, " He toaa writing when I came." 

The pa^t perfect represents a past event completed in time 

wholly past ; as, " I had seen.'*'* " I had been seeing.'*'* ♦* I 

had been seen,^'* 

Rkm. — The present perfect, the past, and the past perfect may each re» 
fSer to the same act. Suppose a person to write a letter on Monday ; h* 
•peaks of it on Wednesday, assuming Wednesday alone as the present, 
Ue says, (referring to the act absolutely «nd indefinitely,) " I wrote a let* 
ter." But while he was writing the mail arrived ; he now says, (referring 
definitely and relatively to the act unfinishedf but in progress,) ** I wcu 
writing a letter when the mail arrived." Again : in speaking of the sam0 
act, he says, (referring definitely and relatively to the completion of th« 
act.) " I Had toritten a letter before the mail left ; " or he may say, (referrins 
definitely and relatively both to the progress and comjpletion of the act,) **i 
had been writing a letter." These forms are used, nrst, because the time 
vas iaAo% past, including no part of Wednesday ; seooDdly, because av 
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ndeflnite absolute act in past time requires the simple past, wrote; a defl 
nite relative and pro^essiye act in past time requires the par** pro 
gresslye form, too* wnting; while a completed relative act in past time 
requires the past perfect, had torittm, ana a completed progressiye past 
act requires the past perfect progressiye, had been writing. Now, let the 
speaker assume, not Wednesday, (though that be the day of speaking, as 
before,) but the wJiole week, as the present ; he cannot say, "I am writ- 
inff" for the act is not now going on ; he cannot say, " I wrote,** for the 
act is included in the time assumed as present. 1. e., the time is not wholly 
past. But he can say, (referring to the completion of the act in the as- 
sumed present,) ** I have written a letter," (this week ;) or, (referring both 
to the progrete and completion of the act,) « I have been wnting a letter,*' 
(this week.*) These forms are used, first, because the time (one week) is 
not wholly past, and secondly, because the nature of the act, as before, 
fequires theiii. 

The future tanse represents what will take place in future 
time ; as, " I shcJl «e«." " I shall he seeing.'*'* " I shall hn 



Rem. -^ The fiitore, like the simple present or past, is used to denote 
a future custom ; as. ** £phraim shaU not envy Juoah, and Judah thaU not 
vex Ephraim." " The lion sTmU eat straw like the ox." 

The future perfect tense represents an event as com- 
pleted in future time ; as, "I shall have «ee»." ** I shal* 
have been seeing,'*'* ** I shall have been »ccn." • 



TBNSB3 IN ALL THE MOBES. 

The subjunctive mode has six tenses — the same as the 
indicative. 

The potential mode has four tenses •'-^ the present, present 
perfect, past, and past perfect 

The infinitive has tu)o tenses — the present and perfect 

The imperative has only one tense — the present 

Hem. 1. — Tense, in the subiunctiye mode, doe* not usually mark time 
with the same exactness as in tke indicative. 

(1.) In conditional clauseii, if the thing spoken of denotes sometMnK mehuU. at ta- 
ken as actual, the tense fofm usually denotes the true time ; as, " If it rauied, I did 
not know it." But if it refers to something merely hypothetical or supposed, the 
past tense represents present time, and the past perfect, past time ; as, ** If I leet^ 
gemg now, (but I cannot,) I should ride." *< If I had had an opportuni^ yesterday, 
(but! had ttooe,) I should have eprken to him.** 

* To THE Tbacmxr. — In drilling pupils on tense, it is important, first, to giy« 
1 clear idea of what is assumed as presetO. It is not always ezpresaed as aboys 
' Wednesday t a week,) but is more frequently assumed without notice, mereiy implied , 
as, *< He has toriUm, " In the second place, the nature or state of the act as md^ iU 
progrttm^i eomplittdf or progressive eompletedt should be fiilly exhibited. 
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(sL) TlM vnbl> »• hai • dMda^ fiNm for tlw pMt Imum OMd 
ienotiug pnMnt Uhm ; aa, " If I ip«ri not Alexander, I would be 

(3;.) Wm* Ib thla uae cannot aland for wmM ht, or wouU karnhm^t althoagb ic otk- 
er uaea it may : aa, " It were an impoaaibilitjr to ndae the lequlaite aum.'* Bad, in 
like manner, fa uaed for would orwoutd kmef aa, ** I *a4 rather be a dog, and bay the 
moon, than audi a Eoman.** ** It *ad been better for him If he bad punned the op- 



Rbm. 2. — The tenses !n the potential mode haye by no means tke 
signification irfaich their namei denote. 

(1.) The p wee n t denotes p wee n t pouikiUtjf, p9rmi»$hn, tikOihi, or ncMMfty Id per- 
form an act aometimeB prMmf, and tometimee fitturtf aa, *' we wum (new) f#(te- 
aMrrMV.)** " You am (mmv) wHu (hm*.)'* ** He muat (mmv) leave,*^ (mv, le-awr- 
rMt, Mst «eik.) 

(8.) The pw mm t perfect generally denotes a preee nt p—wKKey, a eeitiil t , Ibc, that a 
paat act waa performed ; as, <« I wuut have written "ss* It i$ now undeniable tiiat I 
mroU (yeaterday.) 

(3.) The paat denotes (a.) a paat peMiftilJito, Ibc, to perform an act : aa, ** Can you 
write ? *' *« I endd write yeatarday.f' ** He would often ait the entire evenlBg wKh- 
out uttering a word.** Wouldj and wdgkt are now aeldom, If ever, uaed to denote 
paat time, (k) It denotea the prmeat poaoiMatM, Slc. when followed by a eonditioaal 
elauae : aa, << I mifktoreouU go (now) if I would.** " I okouU or would p^ (mow) if I 
eould.'^ («.} It denotes tL/uture pootikiiitf^ Ac : aa, •< I ahall not fo ; but if I aJkeaU 
goy (hereafter,) I could (hereafter) walk, (d.) It denotea a universal duly without 
feforenee to time ; aa, ** Children diould obey their parents.*' 

(4.) The paat perfect denotes usually a past poMiftUtty, &c., but by no means a paat 
eompleted act, aa In the indicative, thun : ** I could hne uttutad you (yeaterday) if 
you had deaired it '* = I waa aUe to aaaist you. 

Rem. 3. — The infimtiye mode has but two tenses, the present and per 
feet. They denote, the former an indefinite or pronessiTe, and the laitsr 
a completed state of the act ; as, ** To write.'* " To be writing.** " To 
have writtetu" " To have been writing.** 

(1.) The taifinltive, Hke the participle, may be connected with any mode or tenss of 
the principal verti. 

(&) The preeent infinitive denotes a time present with that of the principal verii. 
and not necesMuily present with tlie speaker ; as, *^ f intmd to write," ** 1 witswdw 
U write.*' " I ikod nitmded to write." » I akall begin to write.** 

(3.) The perfect denotes a paat act completed at the time denoted ixy the principal 
verb; as, " She i« said to Aaes eumg.** **8he waa tkeugktto kene writtem.*^ "She 
win be know* to have done tL" 

Rem. 4. — The imperative has only the present tense, which denotes the 
time of giving a command ; the time of its performance is future. 



EXERCISES. 

TM the TENSES of the following verba : — 

Did you hear the lecture ? He listened earnestly. I hope to find the 
ftudy interesting. It will not rain. He had intended to go. I have heard 
ttie Irish orator. He saw the constellation of the Southern Cross. Is he 
confident of success ? He will have learned his lesson by the time we wish 
to leave. I shall have finished my work when Sarah comes. The chil^ 
eried. Was the view pleasant ? Is he intelligent ? Are the notes of the 
nightingale sad ? Had she read the book ? She is loved by aU. The hiUs 
were covered yrith snow. 

Tril the TENiM Iff the flowing verbt; atao wMeh 4moU the vmmmmw 
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%f an ocC, whkih tha FKOOBass, which ths oomplbtion of an act, mid 
which an indbfinitb ad : — 

The pa|>er is published in Boston. Is he planting the seed ? Hatf Frank 
been drawing ? She found her lost treasure. I shall be allowed to go 
When will she go to ride ? Have they been to the concert ? He sings- 
He is teaching. Happiness will be her portion. Sorrow is the common 
lot. Haye you been taught to sew ? Had he heard the good news ? 1 
wish to go. I vrill not be denied. H^ shall not forget the penalty. Fl>w« 
ers bloom. Stars fade. Thev will have gone when you come. He tore 
the book. You saw the brignt star. When will you go ? What shall I 
do ? William has gained the prise. Have you oeen to Europe ? She 
writes easily. He has been learning to skate. He tells me pleasant sto- 
ries. She will always do right. He did right. He loyes the riffht. The 
clock has struck. He was never known to tell a lie. He had oeen pro* 
moted. She is contented. You do not think so. You will learn to know 
her better. It shall not be. He is deceived. He has fallen from the 
tree. He broke his arm. He ran away. He was carrying the package. 
She had been home. 



FORMS O* THE VERB. 

Transitive verbs may have four forms — the common^ the 
envphaticy the progressive^ and the passive ; as, " 1 icwe," 
"lio/buc." ^lamlovingy " I am /orcd." 

Bbm. —The emphatic form is confined to the present and past indica- 
tive, and the presoit imperative. The^ther forms are extended through 
all the modes and tenses. 

Intransitive verbs may have three forms — the common^ 
the emphatic, and the progressive ; as, " I sit J" " I <io ««." 
** I am sitting,*^ 

The common form represents an act indefinitely, as a cus- 
tom, or as (ympleted without reference to its progress ; as, 
* 1 love:' " I loved:' '* I shall love:' *' I have loved:' 

Rbm. — The variations of this form, in the second and third personSr 
as seen in the terminations eat and eth^ belong to what is called the aolemn 
atyle. They are found in the Scriptures, in forms of prayer, and in various 
•acred books. 

The emphatic form represents an act with emphasis ; as 
•* 1 do write:' " I did write:' 

Rem. — This form is used in interrogative or negative sentences without 
•mphasis; as, <*Doyoutoritef" <« Did you torttef" "Idonotwite." 

The progressive form represents the progress of an un- 
finished act ; as, " 1 am writing:' 

Rem. — In the perfect tenses, it represents the completion of a iiiQgie» 
•he act; as, " I have been writu^^" ** I ahaU have been vmtmg. 
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The passive form represents the reception of an act ; as, 
* I am loved.'' " I was loved.'' " I shaR be laved." 

Bbm. 1. — The perfect tenses of this form are used when we wish te 
represent the completion of a passive state ; as, ** I have been honored.* 
"Ihad been honored." ** I shall have been honored." 

KsM. 2.^ The foUowing table sires the foixns for each diTiflon of tinw 
with a description of tha stiie of toe act : — 



FORMS FOB EACH DIVISION OP TMB. 

L P&E8BNT. 

L PiManL Indeflnlto. Be write. 

a " Pfograisive ineomptoto. He it wntimg. 

a ** CkMupIale. Hekaswrittm. 

4i * ProgreasiTe complels. B9 kes btt* writing. 

a ** Indefintta empbatie. UeieetwrUt.' 

a ** Indefinite received.* The letter if writtaii. 

7. *■ Progreuive received.* The lioaae if buaUimg. 

a ** Complete received.* The letter kM$ bsm w Hi m , 

II. Past. 

L Pait Indefinite. Hewreta. 

a " Progreaeive incompletek He wcf wriCiR^. 

a <* Complete. He ikoit wrtttea. 

4. « Progienive complete. HekedheemwHUng. 

a « Indefinite empbatie. HedidwrAe. 

a ** Indefinite received.* TtaeleCtermfwriHM. 

7. * Progreerive received.* 

a * Complete received.* 

III. FUTUBS. 

1. Future. Indefinite. HewiSwriea 

• a . ** Progreesive incomplete. He will fte wrOti^. 

a ** Complete. He wiS Aora wrtttca. 

4. ** Progiessive complete. He wiK Jbioe fteea writiii^. 

a <■ Indefinite received.* The letter will be wriUem. 

a *« Prpgraeiive received.* The house witf*«teiM«iif. 

?• *■ Complete received.* The letter wiUlov* »ee» wrtttm 

Bach part of the variius forms contributes a share towards the genenl 
meaning of the tense, and every compound tense should be analysM. . 



MODELS FOR ANALYSIS. 



The iKNiee ««f AiiiUfaf. 
The letter kmibttn, writtM. 



U'earemanaAtH^. • • • • Are is an auxiliary verb, denotes present tins, 
and asserts a thing as actual ; marching is a 
present participle, denotmg a progressive act; 
hence are marcMng is the present tense, indicap 
tive mode, progressive form. 

IdowrUe Do is an auxiliary verb,denotes the present tense, 

asserts a thing as actual, and imparts emphisis ; 
write denotes the act used indefinitaly ; hencf 
do write is the present indicv^^ "vpNUk 
form. 
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B9 «0iU «My WtU i» an anziliarf Terb, dmotes Aitttr« tim*. 

(limply predicts,) and asserts a thing as fu:,taal ; 
muf denotes the act used indefinitely^ '» Ikence 
tPMf ting is in the future tense, indicative mode. 

B§ hat amqutred, . • • • Has is an anziliary Terb, denotes present time, 
is a sign of completed action, and asserts a thina 
as actual ; conquered is the past participle of 
conquer f denoting a completed or perfect act ; 
hence not conquered is the present perfect in* 
dicatiye. 

/ kadbeen wrUii^. .... Bad is an auxiliary rerb, denotes past time, is a 
sign of completion, and with been asserts a thing 
as actual ; been is the past participle of the aux- 
iliary to bCf and is used to denote oompletion: 
wrUtna is the present participle of toriie, formed 
by adoing tn^, (Rule 11.) p. 15,) and denotes a 
progressive act ; hence had been writing is the 
past perfect progressiye indicative. 

Jheg wSU haeeJimghL • . TTiZ^isanauxiliary verb; it denotes future time, 
(simply predicts,) and asserts a thing as actual ; 
have is a siffn of completion; hence totS Aotw 
is the sign of future completion ; fought is tiie 
past participle otjiaht; it denotes completion ; 
nenoe will have fought is the future perfeot 
tense indicative. 

Immgfoad. Afajf is an auxiliary verb: it denotes present time- 

asserts a thins as Imagmed or thought of, (not 
as actual,) and gives permission ; read denotes 
an indefinite act ; hence may read is the prea 
ent potential common form. 

Ifkeie detaiined, Ais an auxiliary verb, denotes present time, and 

of itself asserts a thing as aotual, but under the 
inflnenoe of if asserts a thing as doubtftil and 
conditional ; detattted is a passive participle^ 
denoting the reception of an aet ; hence w do» 
tained is the present passive sul^Junctiva 



EXERCISE. 

In the earns manner analyte the following examplee : ^ 
The tempest has passed. The sun was risina. I shall be satisfied. 
The satUxr would have been discharged, if he had not given a satisfkctorv 
excuse. The boys were anxious to go. The bov hoped to have finishea 
ttie work before the storm approached. GK> to tne prison. Write an an- 
swer. It may have been delayed. If you should write a correct lesson, 
you would be commended* 

Wrile three examptee of the emphaHe indieoHve pott; three cf the jvrv* 
greesive pott perfects four of the progreeeive potential poet perfect; alee 
amg other which your teacher mag give* 

Select Jrom your Reader one emmpie of each tense, and analyuiL 

2W{ the MODS, TBV8B, and to&m of each of thefbllowing verbe:^' 

Shepherd, lead on. Sweet is the breath of mom. These are '^y works. 

He wm be oomins . Silence filled the courts of heaven. A litue new 

bom spirit knelt before the Eternal Throne, Thus far shalt thou g** 

He Isaoa them foirth through golden portals. Tnith, onishsd to sarth 
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shal! five a^ala Do thoa in sMret "prKf} 'When the eje ww liim, thM 
it bleaaed him. If thy brottier die, he shall Ure again, it is sown a nat 
oral body, it is raiaea a spiritoal body. By that time he will haTe beei 
reaping hia wheat BooIls were ready comrades, whom he could no* 
tire. Thou must go to rest. He sunk to repose where the red heathi 
are blended. He has been atndying hia leason. She had aeen better days 
I would hare blessed the strand. Be exalted, ye yalleya. I will loye the sea 
because it is his graye. Pale mourned the my where the rose had died 
Suffer little cUld&en to come unto me. He would hardly haye known him 
She waa aitting by the side of her friend. They were walking; on the beach 
The sun will luiye aet when I reach home If he wiU do well, he ahaU. b 
niwarded. 

Correeit^ JbOomns^ in aU ruj m ii :--•■» 

Hull april first 18 hundred and 62 my deer ant i aet down to inform you 
That i am usually well i should admire to see you we waa all ao glad when 
Y<m come to our House last febuary we was'nt a looking for you but in 
You come all of A sudden 1 go to acnool now and atu^ my rethmetic and 
Qranmiar book i think i lem my grammer considerable WeVL but Uie mae* 
ter aaya how i dont rite Grammatical i shall Be twelye Year old oo 
me June i cant rite no more for i haint no more time to —your loyin Nef* 
n lemuel 



AnXILIABIE& 

Auxiliary verbs are those which are used in conjugating 

Other yerbs. They are, — 

Pun. Do, bt, have, sAott, wiil, may, can, mtat. 
Past. Did, tpot, kad, should, wtnUd, trnghi, cotdd, , 

Bbk* I.— I>o» he, have, and will (wheii it meana to will, or to leaye 
property by a wtfi) are also need as principfd yecba. 

Rem. 2. — The auxiliary yerba are uaed to form the modes and tenaea 
of other yerba, and to giye peculiar shades of meaning to the forms in 
which Ihey are used. In the early atagea of the lang^iage, these yerbs were 
undoubtedly used as principal yeroa followed by the innnitiye of what now 
is called the principal yerb : as, may (to) go ; can (to) read: must (to) 
aing. The to waa at length dropped, as it is m case of the infinitiyes fol- 
lo^ranff bid, dare, feel, see, fte. ; and finally, the infinitiye came to be re- 
gardea aa the principal yeib, and that on which it depended became ita 
auxiliary. 

Kex. 8. — The aoxiliaiiea ahould be regarded merely aaform-irords, or 
^ords uaed to form the tenses, and to show relations of time and moo^, aa 
the preposition ia used to show relations of timSf placet origin, cause., man- 
ner, property, material, &c In foet, all wwds used to show a relation, of 
whateyer nature, are a species of auxiliary. Prepositions aid in conyert* 
ing nouns into an adjectiTe or adverbial use, thus : " She plays with ease** 
s plays etuily, ** The oak of America *' ss The American oak. The iw^* 
ative pronoun, or the conjunctive adverb, is an auxiliary used to form an 
adjectiye or an adyerb out of a sentence ; thua : *' The rain washed away 
Ihe embanlunent,*' is an independent aentence ; but in the sentence, * The 
rain which (\. e., the rain) washed away the embankment, has done much 
damage elsewhere ; " the former sentence, by the aid of which, has been 
oonyerted into an adjectiye, used to modify rain. So if we take the two 
tenteaoea, <' The aun rose ; *' *' The cara left," we may oonyert the for 
mer into aa adyerb hf the^ auxiliary ieA#w ^ua : <* When the sum rose. 
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the can left" In the prog^ress of language, these auxiliaries hafc in- 
creased, and in the same ratio, the inflection of the principal word has 
diminished. An exact and familiar acquaintance with their Tarious uses 
is essential to a correct knowledge of language. 

Rem. 4. — The auxiliaries, as such, have only two tenses ; the pretent 
and ihejxutt except mutt, widch has no variation. They may be thus rep- 
tetentedf: — 



CONJUGATION OF THE AUXILIARIES. 



Pott. 



1st FIm; 

I 

Ain 

Do 

Hare 

Will 

Shall 

May 

Can 

Must 

rWas 
Did 

Had 

Would 

Should 

Might 

Could 



9d Ptf. ad Pftr. 

I^ou He 

art is 

dost does 

hast has 

wQt wiU 

Shalt shall 

mayst may 

canst can 

must must 

wast was 

didst did 

hadst had 

wouldst would 

shouldst should 

mightst might 

oouldst could 



PWraL 
Ut Feb 9d Per. 



We 

are 

do 

hare 

will 

shall 

may 

can 

must 



Foti 

are 

do 

hare 

will 

thall 

Uiay 

can 

must 



did did 

had had 

would would 

should should 

might might 

could could 



3d Per. 
Theff 
are 
do 
hare 
will 
shaH 
may 
can 
must 



did 

had 

would 

should 

might 

could 



FORMATION OF TENBES — USES OF THE AUXILIARIEa 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

Preaad Tense. 

(1.) The common form • • is the first or simple form of the verb ; as, Ihm, 
latest, loves, 

(2.) The eng)hatic form • . prefixes do, dost, does, to the first form of the 
Terb ; as, do love, dost love, does love. 

(8.) The progressive form . prefixes is, am, art, are, to the present partici- 
ple of the Terb ; as, tf writing, am uniting, art 
writing, 

(4.) Ths passive form • • • prefixes is, am, art, are, to the passhre* partid- 
ole of the verb ; as, is loved, art loved, at% 

Kbm. 1. — i^ Is used primarily fnt emphasis It is used widiout emphasis in Inter- 
rogative and negative sentences ; ss, « Dots be write ? '* ** He does not tell the troth.' 
It takes also at the end of the sentence the place of the principal vert) } as, <* I will 
fsif yoade"s=fo. 

lUK. 9.— Be, as an anziliaiy, Is the pare abstract Terb, (Rem. 1, p. SB,) and Is used 



« The same In tapa as the past partidple, but sol la 
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tocoMMettlMMrtieliikLpreMntorpaMiTewiUi theaoldeet. ItfflT«BCi 

Ik* mMning or the partieipto, as it has no meaning to impart. U doaa what aCnpli 

Mflaetton would do if il could Im employed. 

Pre$etU Petfed Tenae. 

(L) Ths common firm . . prefixes have, hast, Am, to the past perticipl* 
of the Terb; as, haoo loved, haet loved, ha$ 
loved. 

(2.) The progreetive firm , prefizesAoiw been, kaet been, hoe been, to tb* 
present participle of the Terb : as, Aaee been 
wriHnff,hait beenwritma, ha$ been writing, 

(8.) The pataive firm • • • prefixes have been, han been, hat been, to tbs 
passire participle of the vetb ; ss. have been 
ioved, haU been lovedf hoe been loved, 

Rbk. — Ibve probably once eonveyed the idea of poaiBwIop, goveminf as object 
wnich wae limited by a paarive participle ; as. " He Am treaBuraa iueveend,** or, 
**Heka§ (or poeeewee) diseavered treasures.*' It has now lost all idea of pos s eeiioa, 
and Is, in this use, a simple auxiliaiy ; the participle, also, baTing been changed from 
a paasive, to as active ^^gniflcation ; as, " He Ass dMsevsred valuable tieaaiiMfc*' 



Pad Tense. 

(1.) The common fifrm . . is the second form of the Terb ; as, lovedf 
lovedtt, 

(2.) The emphatic firm • . prefixes did, didei, to the first form of the 
▼erb ; as, did love, didet love, 

(8.) The progreuive fifrm . prefixes imw, wxat, were, to the present partici- 
ple of the verb ; as, woe wriOnff, waei writing^ 
were writing, 

(4.) The paeaivefijrm • • . prefixes woe, waet, were to the passiTe parti- 
ple of the yerb; as, toos loved, waei loved, were 

EsM. — Did is the past of d», and has the same nseib The aasM bmjt be said af 
Mw, which is the past of bt. 



Pad Perfect Tense. 

had, had8t,U 
, hadat loved. 



(1.) The common fitrm . . prefixes had, hadet, to the past participle ; as, 

had loved, hadat loved. 
(2.) Theprogreeeivefifrm . prefixes had been, hadet been, to the present 



Darticiple of the rerb; as, had been wrtHngp 
nadat been writing, 

(I.) The paaaive fifrm . . . prefixes had been, hadet been, to the passim* 
"iciple of the Terb ; as, had been loveti, hadei 

Im. ^ Bad Is the past of tore, and has the same nass as the lattafc 



Future Tense. 

<1.) The common fifrm . . prefixes sAo^, «AaZ^, ti^, toitt, to the first lam 
of the yerb ; es,8haU love, ahaU love, wiU kvef 
wilt love. 

OL) The progre ee ive fifrm . prefixes ahall be, ahaU be, wiU be, wiU be. to 
&epres«ntparticiiaeof theTerb;a8,«Mf 6a 
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iorUin^, wiU be wnHng, thaU le mrUimff, wtH 
bewnHng, 
(9L) Tht parnvfenn • • • prefixes «Aa22&0,«Aattfte,«^fte, iMft&0,toth« 
pasaiye participle of the Terb; 9a^»haUbelo9tdt 
thaU he loved, wiU he laced^^oiuU loved. 

• Fuhxn Perfiti Tente. 

(1») Theeommon farm • • prefixes ehall have, ehaU have, wiU have, wiU 
have, to the perfect participle of the verb ; as, 
ehall have hved, wiUhave loved, wilt have loved, 

(3k) The progreeeive farm . prefixes shall have been, will have been, ehaU 
have been, wilt have been, to the present par- 
ticiple of the terb ; as, ehall have been writ-' 
ing, win have been wriOnjif, wHl have been 
writing. 

(8.) The paeeive firm , . . prefixes eheUl have been, will have been, ehaU 
nave been, wilt have been, to the passiyepar* 
ticiple of the yerb ; as, shall have been loved, 
wilt have been loved, will have been loved, 

NoTB.-^ SAoO and loiK areiued to form the futoie tenses, and, with Aotw^ 
ehaU or wHl have,) to form the future perfect, in the indicatiye and sub- 
fnnctiye modes ; as, I shall or wHl learn, I shaUor will have learned; tf 1 
thou or wiU learn, if I-ahatt or will have learned, 

Rm. L~ sua and mSl baye two BignificatioiM— a jn-iMorv or oripnal, uid a mo- 
radory or ierioed. Shall denotM, primarily, obUgatiam f as, ** You akatt do it ** = You 
are und«r oNigation to do it ; thia obligation may be urged by the wifl or determination 
of another : a^ « You are under ebUrtitun to do it, and I vSU, or em determiiud, that 
the obligation ahatt be discharged ;^* that la, " That you skaU do it, is my will.'* 
Hence aikaH denotes MigaHon^ and tanpliee dttermimUiam and reaabifioii at the aame 
ttea, But diat which one ia oHiged to do, whether by neceaaity or the viB of another, 
is Bol new done ; icis fil to he done i heaoe a tacc wdery idea otfiOeHlff, 

EaK. S. — Witt denotes, primarily, volitian, wtHneHam, pMrpeaa, iuivtmimetit* 



Kan. S. — WW denotes, primarily, «of tnan, wrifiiseMii, pMrpeaa, Mvtmmettt* t as, 

HewillgDfaiaiiileof opposition >* = He is daeamtiMd^ to JO. But that which one 

leiiMa, or wiU$, or iatenimu to do himself, or to haye'unocher do, ia not new done ; 
n ia y«( to be done ; hence wUl also haa a aecondary idea of fkttuitf. 

Rbm. si. — In the pnaent use of theae auxiliariea both tliese elements appear. 

(1.) Shall and wiO denote a preaent resolution, voUiion, inethu M an, doterminatien, 
yreswfs, or p Mn w a a, with reference to a fttture act: aa, **/ reaolye that Aa akoB write.** 
ftlwOlwrito.*'^ 

(9.) They denote dmple ftiturity ; aa, « /predict that he wiU writs." « It mOnOn 
to-mocrow.** ** I theU (contrary to my will) be oyertaken." 

Rim. 4. — BealdeB that of the apeaker, two reUtiooa or partiea are neceaaarily in- 
yolyed fai both theae caaea : the one who reaohtot or frediets, and the one who acta. 
Two caaea may arise. (1.) Both partiea may be repraaented by the same person ; aa, 
<« I Mfefea or datanmns that I will write ; " or aimply, <* I will write.** " I yrediet or bo- 
Koro that I aftflU write : ** or simply, <* I ahall write.** " You r«Ml«e that you wi<{ write.** 
•* You belieye or predict that you ahalt write.** (S.) Both partiea may be repraaented 
one by oneperaon, and the other by another ; aa, ** / reedye that yaa ohaU write ; ** or 



one by oneperaon, and the other by another ; aa, ** / readye that yaa ohaU wnte ; ** or 
aimply, ** You ahall write.** ** I prediet that you wiU write ; '* or aimply, *< You wili 
write.** •* Tom reaolye that / ^kall write : ** *' You predict that I okaU (not will) 

" ' - - ■ a write.** «* He predicta that " 

principlea preyail, but the wtf 
9hall he write ? ** that ia, <« la i 



write.** « He reaolyea that yra ohaU write.** ** He predicta that you witt write.** 
In interrogatiye aentencea, the aame principlea preyail, but the wiU or optnion (^the 
aecond person ia referred to : aa, *< Bhall he wnte ? ** that ia, *< la it yavr will or res. 
olmtUm that be akall write ? *> "WiU it rain ? ** that la, « la it yaw opmiaa or jn-edie. 
tion that it will ram ? *> 
A carafiil Inapection of theae and aimilar examplea will Juatlfy the Ibllowtaig nilea • — 
Rui.a L fFhamUUporoonwhe noolves or fredicto io not nuntianod, tho nun p&rtom 

' :in^in 

,„ ^JwUllt.) ^, ,_ 

rpmdialit) « 11^ ilitia ? ** ^Do yam paadieC i 



if elmaiit§ nrndorstood m ^nnotiae, and the ascoifo in hUarrogaHeo oemteneooi aa 
« You ahaU go.** r/wUlit.) *« ShaU he go ? ** rik> earn wiUlt?) <«ItwiUnia]3 



)ifo in intarrorativo aaat 
(Dp yam will It?) («It ^ 
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Evu II. WitL tkould be iu«d whm tU reMliiflm mut tJU mbtion tart ttUrihaad •• 
tk§ lAMs ptrmnijand ihall when Ck^ tare aUrOnUed to oirrxKBifT *er«nw; *'I«il 
fo." (I mywlf rewlve.) "Will you go?'» (Do you younelf nmWe ?) "He wOL 
ftau" (Hehimseifroflolves.) " He ehall ja» (I raaolvo.) " They bare detenninad 
liiat yoa tftcll fo.** " Shall he go? >* (Do yoo reeohre?) 

Ruu Til. BHxxji.JundiheiuediBkmik»fredUti»tiiwU0uatdaimar9haikat^^ 
m the SAM! p«r$ont or m oity ea$e, fTomd»d tko action be attributed to tke vtmnwereon f 
mtd WILL ekould be uaed when tke prediction and tke action (exceat m tke eaoe qftkefirel 
nereon) are attributed to oiFrsasirT peroone ; as, " You will*l)e promoted.'* (I pi»> 
diet it) "iBhaUteach.orbeateacher." (I, he, you, or they, predict it) "Willh« 
iMwh?" (Do you predict it?) "Willitnin?** (Doyoatld^ao?) "Iiwfllniv.'* 
a think ao.) 

NoTs.— Theae nilee embody all the principal uam of jieU and wOL But than 
aneaome exeeptiona and anmnakma fiaea, wtakb will easily be ncofniaed. 



In thefoUowing $eni6ncea,€h shall, and will resolve or predict f — 
I will go to the party. You shall not leave the room. It will be a sad 
day for him. He shall do as I tell him. He will come to see me. I shall 
«> to see my sister. I shall see him to-morrow. In the day that 
mou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die. Thou wilt show me the path of 
Hfe. He will be elected. Perhaps 1 shall find my book. I will fear no 
evil. I will dwell in the house of my Q<A forever. Shall Igo to ride ? 
Will she do it ? In spite of all your objections, I will do it. The sun will 
shine. The clock will strike. Shall you go to the lecture ? When will 
the time come? Will he do well ? 

Correct thefoUowinff examplee by giving the right ttee qfshaU and wiU : -— 
I will receive a letter when my brother comes. If they make the 
changes, I do not think I will like them. WiU wfe have a good time, if we 
go ? Perhaps you shall find the purse. I will be unhappy if you uo not 
come. I will be afraid if it is dark. Surely goodness and mercy shall foU 
low me, and I vrill dwell in the house of the Lord forever. I resolve that ha 
will return with me. I will be obliged to you. I will be punished. What 
sorrow will I have to endure ! The moon shall give hor light. WiU I 
write ? He is resolved that Mary will go. If we examine the subject, 
we will p erceive the ezxor. . I will suffer from poverty ; nobody shall nelp 
me. Wnen shall you go with me ? Where wQl I leave you ? 

r^oTBNTIAL MODE. 

Prestni Tense, 

(L) The common form . orefixes may, magtt, can, eanti, muei, to tiie 
nrst form of the verb ; as, may love, mayet hve, 
can hve, canst love, must love, 

(2.) TTte progressive Jbrr% . prefixes may be, mayst be, can be, canst he, must 
he, to the present participle of the verb ; as, 
may be writing, mayst be writing j can be writ- 
ing, canst be writing, must be wnting. 

t.) l%e passive form . . orefixes may be, mayst be, can be. canst be, must 
m, to the passive participle of the verb; as, 
^'^y be loved, mayst be loved, can be hvedf 
canst be loved, must be loved, 

Pruerd Perfect Tense. 

(1.) The c2fNHeon firm , . prefixes may have, mayst have, can have, eanst 
Jtave, must nave, to the past participle of the 
verb ; as, may have loved, mayst have loved, 
can ha»e loved, canst have loved, mnst Aoof 
hved. 
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0L) T%e pftgremve firm nrefizes may ham been, mayti ham been, eon 
have been, canat have been, mtat have been, t» 
the present participle of the Yerb ; as, ma/ff 
have been writing, mayet have been toriting, can 
have been toriting, canat have been tonUng, mtiat 
have been writing. 

(S.) l%e paeeivefffrm . . . prefixes mtxy have been, mayet have been, can 
have been, canat have been, muat have been, to 
the passiye participle of the verb; as, may 
have been loved, mayat have been loved, eon 
have been loved, canat have been loved, muti 
4 have been loved. 



{!.) The common form , 



(S.) The progreaaive firm 



(&) The paaaive firm , 



Cl.) J%e common firm . 



{%) J%eprogreaaivefifrm 



(Jk) The paaaive fifrm , 



Past Tense. 

prefixes might, mightat, could, couldat, ahould, 
ahouldat, would, wouldat, to the first form of 
the yerb; as, might love, mightat love, dould 
love, couldat love, would love, wouldat love, 
ahould love,^ ahouldat love, 
prefixes might be, mig?U8t be, could be, couldat 
he, would be, wouldat Be, ahould be, ahouldat be, to 
the present ]^articiple of the Terb ; as, might 
be uniting, mightat he writing, could be writtna, 
couldat be writtny, uxndd be writing, wouldat be 
writing, ahould be writina, ahouldat be writing. 
. . -pTeAxeB miglU be, mightat be, coiddbe, couldat bis, 
would be, wouldat be, ahould be, ahouldat be, to 
the passive participle of the verb ; as, mialU be 
loved, mightat be loved, could be loved, couJaat be 
loved, would be loved, wotUdat be loved, ahould 
be loved, ahouldat be loved. 

Past Perfect Tense. 

, , prefixes might have, mightat have, could have, 
couldat have, ahould have, ahouldat have, woula 
have, ufotddat have, to the past participle of the 
verb ; as, migltt have loved, mightat have loved, 
could have loved, couldat have toved, would have 
loved, wouldat have loved, ahould have loved, 
ahouldat have loved. 

prefixes miaht have been, miahtat have been, 
could have been, couldat have been, would have 
been,wouldat luive been, ahould have been, ahouldat 
have been, to the present i)articiple of the verb 
as, miglU have been writing, mightat have been 
writing, could have been writing, couldat have 
been writing, ahould have been writing, ahouldat 
have been writing, toould have been writing, 
wouldat have been writing. 
prefixes might have been, miahtat have been, 
could have Seen, couldat have been, would have 
been, wouldat have been, ahould have been, 
ahouldat have been, to the passive participle of 
the verb ; as, might have been loved, mightat 
have been loved^ could have been loved, couldat 
. havebeen loved, would have been loved, wouldat 
have been loved, should have been loved, ahouldd 
mloved 
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BiM. l,<^May denotes /mmmt imparted Ay cthen. that is, liberty of 
oermiuum; can denote* ptnoer or aJbiUty, belonging to omit u^; mma€ 
lenotes neSeuUy, 

Rbm. 2. — May sometimes denotes jxxM&i^t^ ; as, " It may rain ; " ''He 
wuiy haye written ; " sometimes a petition ; as, " Mag it please yon." 

Rbm. 3. — In the present perfect these auxiliaries are joined with ham ; 
as, ** May^ can^ or must have unritten ; " and then the entire form denotes 
the present possibility, &c., that a past act was performed ; as, " I may 
haye spoken " = It is (now) possible that I spoke (yesterday.) 

Rbm. 1. ^ Should and toould have the same general meaning as the 
present tenses ehall and wiU, and in general they are to the past tenses 
what shall and wUl are to the present or futuf e ; as, " I think I shall write." 
" I thought I should write." *' I think he urill yo," ** I thought he would 
go** (See Rules for the use of shall and wiU,) 

Rbm. 2. ^ Might and could also expzess in past time the same 
meaning as in the present ; as, *' I know I may or eon go." " I 
mighl or could go." « 

Rbm. Z,-^ Might, couldf should, and would are used in conditional sen- 
tences, might in one clause answering to could in the other, when power, 
abilitv, or tncliruUion is implied ; as, << He nUaht sing, if he cmM or 
would:* So, " He could sing, if he would, " "He loou/tTsing, if he could,** 
Sometimes the conditional clause is omitted. " He might write." " He 
covld write." " He vxnUd write." In all these examples a present possi- 
bility, liberty, Ac, is referred to. When past time is refened to, we uaa 
ihs past perfect tense ; as, " He might have written, if he Would" (have 
written.) 

Rbm. 4. -^ JiRght, could, wotdd, and should, combined with have, form 
the past perfect tense. It is the past perfect o^ in form. It is equiralent 
to the past ; as, " He could have written " =: He wcu able to write. 

Subjunctive Mode. 

With the exception of the distinctiYe form in the present and past, the 
sabjunctiTO mode is the same in form as the indicatiye or potential, with 
•/, unless, though, &c., prefixed ; as, *« ^ J love,** **yi may hve.** 

Imperative Mode, 

The imperatiye mode has but one tense, the present, which is used gen. 
erally witnout the subjedr expressed, and in all the four forms of the yeib 
as, Study ; be thou studying ; be thou loved; do write. 

hnfiniUve Mode. 

The infinitiye mode has two tenses — the present and the perfect. The 
present is used in the common, iha progressive, and the passive form of the 
yerb, and is formed by prefixing to to the simple yerb for the oommon 
form, to be to the present participle for the progressiye form, and to be fa 
the passiye participle for the passiye form; as, to write; to be writing; 
tobewritten. 

The perfect is used in the common, the progressive, and the passive forms 
of the yerb, and is formed by prefixing to have to the past participle of 
the yerb for the common form, to have been to the present participle fox 
the progressiye form, and to have been to the passive participle for tno pas- 
»;^re forni , as, to home written ; to ha»e been writing • to have been written. 
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ParHciplea, 

TheprMeni participle is formed by adding ing to the fint form of the 
rerb, (Kule III. p. lo ;) as, writing. 

The iNU^ participle is formed for regular yerbs by adding «f to the siin^ 
fie verb, (Rule 111. p. 15 Ui honored. 

The perfect participle is rormed by prefixing Aamn^ to the pastparticiplf 
if the verb for the common form, having been to the present participle 
for the progressiye form, and having been to the passiTe participle for the 
passire form ; as, having written ; having been writing; having been written. 



NUMBEB AND PERSON OF THE VERR 

The number and person of the verb are properties which 
ihow its agreement with the subject. Like the subject, the 
rerb has two numbers and three persons. 

Rem. 1. — The^r<^ person singular, and the JSrst, teeond, and third 
•ersons plural, of the present tense indicatiye, in all verbs, (am, are^ was, 
loera, excepted,) are alike. The second person singular is uke the first, 
except in the solemn or scriptural style, when it is formed by adding st, or 
f9(, to the first person ; as, ** Thou loveet me not." The third x>erson sin- 
gular is formed from the first, by adding «, or e« : in the scriptural style it 
ends in eth ; as, " He aoeth.** Verbs ending in y, preceded by a consonant, 
diange y into i, and add es, to form the third person singular ; as, try^ trim. 

Rem. 2. — By a figure of enallage, the second person plural of the pro- 
noun and yerb is substituted,, in conrersationa! -and familiar style, for 
the second person singular ; as, ** Hubert, you are sad " s Hubert, thou 
art sad 

Rem. 3. — The imperatiYe mode has usually only the second person ; 
as, *< Oo thou." In some lan^^uages, the imperative has also a form for 
rhe fint person plural, and third person singular and j>1nral A few exr 
amples seem to occur in English ; as, ** Rise, thy sons.'* ** Be it decreed.'' 
Most of these cases, however, can be explained by suj plying an eUipsis ; 
as, " Let fhy sons rise." ** Let it be decreed." 

EXERCISE. 

Determine the immber and pereon of each of the folhtoing eulffeett, ani 
then give the number and person of each of the following verbs .•— 

Mary sings. George will fiy his kite. I know it. She would go. Henry 
recites welL Who are they ? The birds picked up the crumbs. Hear the 
rain. When shallyou go t The sun does not shme. The violets bloom. 
Roses will fade. Time flies on. Books are full of instruction. You maj 
have your choice What shall I give her ? Cultivate a love for all that is 
DeautifuL 

CONJUGATION. 

The conjugation of a verb is the regular arrangement of 
its several modesj tenses^ voiees^ numbers^ and persons 
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BiK. 1.— The onlj tenies wUcli change fheir tenninatiQii an thm 
prmmU and jpatt ; as, ait, sitteif, aitt ; aat, aattesi ; tairy, ixttiat^ tamoi ; 
tuHedt Uxtudit. All other changea are made by means of asuulianea. 

Rbm. 2. — In adding « or at, obaerre the same nilea as in the Horauip 
tion of the plural of noons ; as, play, play« ; fly, Am ; go, goat. So, also, 
obsenre the rules (p. 15) for the changea of the radical Tech ; aa, drop, 
droi^Md, (Bule I. p. 15 ;) reply, replied, (Rule III. p. 15.) 

The principal parts of a verb are the present indicatism 
the past indicative^ and the past participle. 



EXAMPLES. 

PruenL PmtL PMt PmrticlfU, 

Explain, explained, explained. 

Rehr, reUed, xefied. 

Wnte, ^nfote, written. 

Shine, shone, shone. 

Hurt, hurt, hurt. 



EXERCISES. 

6ie# the principal parts of tkeJoUowmg verbt:^ 
Sail, smile, see, shut, dose, open, 1mm, glaae, gild, t 
Kenew, take, leaje, make, build, nope, fold, alter, coneet. 



CONJUGATION OF THE VERB TO BE. 

N OTS. — Let the pupil study the ** Pormation of the Tenses ' ( p. 78^^ 
IS he learns the conjugation ot the different modes and f 



INDICATIVE 


MODB. 


Present Tense 




L lam, 
2. Thou art, 
8. He is; 




KwwL 
We are. 

You are. 
They are 


Present Perfect Tense. 


AtofWbw. 

1. I have heen, 

2. Thou hast heen, 
S. Hehasbeeni 




Plmral. 
We have heen. 
You have heen, 
rhey have heen. 
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Past Tense. 



L I was, Wei , 

S. Thou wast, Touwera, 

8b He was; Thejrwwe. 

Past Perfect Tense. 

Sm^rnltr. Pftiral. 

1. I had been, We had been, 

2. Thou hadst been. Ton had been, 

3. He had been; Thejhadbeea 

Future Tense. 

SbifHisr. PhurA 

1. Ishall or will be, We shall or will be, 

2. Thou Shalt or wilt be, You shall or will be, 
8. He shall or will be ; They shall or wiU be. 

Future Perfect Tense. 

amgwiar, PharO. 

1. I shall or will haye been. We shall or will hare been, 

2. Thou shalt or wilt haye been, You shall or will hare been, 
8. He sh^ or will hare been; Thej shall or will haTe been. 



POTENTIAL MODS. 

Present Tense. 

1. Ixnajbe,* We may be, ' 

2. Thou mayst be, You may be, 

3. He may be; They may be. 

Present Perfect Tense. 

aiMgviar, PktraL 

1. I may hare been, We may hare been. 

2. Thou n ayst have been. You may hare been, 
8. He may hare been ; They may hare been. 



Past Tense. 



/fNTflL 



1. I might be. We might be, 

% Thou mightst be. You might be, 

8. He might be; Theynughtbe. 

• CSsmtifaie whli each auxiliary, or witii all onltad, tliiui i I Moy, cm, «r muI be 



BNOLItR eBAMMAK. 

/ 

\ 

Pbst Perfect Tense. 



FimA 

1 I might have beea, We might hste baes, 

1. Thfyn mightit kaye baes. Yon might havs beeo, 

8b Ht might haT« bMO ; They might haTO ' 



BUBJITNCTIVB MODS. 

i 

Present Tense. I 

1. If I am. If we are, 

1. If thou art If Toa are, 

S.Ifheii; Ifthejare. 

Present Perfect Tense. 

L If I have been. If we haTe been, 

1. If thou haet been^ If you ha^e becn» 

S. If hehasbeea; If thej haTe be«L 

Past Tense. 

1. If I was, If wewera, 

2. If thoa wasty If 70a were, 
S. If he was ; If thej were. 

Past Perfect Tense. 

Singwlmr. PkarA 

1. If I had been. If we had been, 

2. If thou hadat been. If you had been, 
a. If hehadbeen; If they had beea. 

Future Tense. 

L If I shaU or wiU be, If we shaU r^ win be, 

2. If thou Shalt or wilt be, If you shall or will be, 

a. If he shaU or will be; If they shaU or wfll bei 

Future Perfect Tense. 



I If I shall or will hare been, If we shall or will hare bees, 

St If thou shalt or wilt haye been. If you shall or will hare beta. 
& If he shall or will haye been; If they shall or will haye 1 
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IVBJITNCTIVE MODE. (Sttbjunctiveform.) 

N 0TB. — Besides the forms already given, the subjunotiTe has snotLet 
In the present and past, peculiar to itself. 

Prasent Tense. 

Atijwtes Plwrsl. 

1. IfXbe, If we be, 

2. If thou be. If you be, 
S. If he be; Iftheybew 

Past Tense. 

ffR|«<sr. nurA 

1. If I were, If we wera, 

2. If thou wert, If you were, 

3. If he were ; If they \ 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 

Present Tense» 
Be, or Be thou ; Be ye or yo«. 

INFINITIVE MODE. 

Present Tense, To be. 

Present PerfecL To have been. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, Being. Past, Been. 

PerfeeL Having been. 

STN0P8XS te a short view of the verb, showing its forms through the 
modes and tenses in a single number and person, thus : In the irst per- 
son singular, we have, Ind. Pres. I am ; Pres, Per. 1 haye been ; Past, I 
was; PastPeff. Ihadbeen; /W. Ishallbe; /W. Par. I shall have been 
Poi. Pres, 1 may be ; Pres, Per. I may hare been ; Past, I might be | 
Past Peif. 1 might have been. Sub. Pres, |f I am, &o. 

EXEBCISB. 

In what mode and tense are the JbUotnnfft^ 

1 am. He has been. If I were. Toucan be. He might be. To hate 
been. They were. He wiL hare been. Tou might be. She had been. 
Ton win be. To be. I must hare been. Thou art. If he be. If you 
are. They might hare been. We were. Ihadbeen. Thorn wast. He is. 

Owe a synoptU cftosBf in the Ikd. second person singular, see. 
plur., first per. plur., see. per. plur., third per. piur. For. third pec 
sing., sec per. plur., third per. plur. Sub. see. per. sing., sec per. puir., 
thira pec plur., first per. plur. 
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OOHJCJOATION OF THE BEGULAB VERB TO LOVE. 

ACTIVE VOICE 

INDICATIVB MODS 

Present Tense. 

tbtgnUir, PimwL 

L I loTe, We loTe, 

2. ThoaloTMti TouloTe, 

. S. He loves; Th«7 love. 

Present Perfect Tense. 

Sbi/nJStr. JPhraL 

L IbaYelovecL, We luiTe loved. 

2. Thoa hast lored. Ton have loVed. 

8. He has loved; ' Thej have loved. 

Past Tense. 

Shifithrv PluroL 

1. I loved. We loved, 

2. Thoa lovedst, Ton loved. 
S. He loved; Theylovea. 

Past Perfect Tense. 

aSafwIv. Flurai 

1. 1 had loved, We had loved. 

2. Thoa hadst loved, Toa had loved, 
8. He had loved ; They had loved 

Future Tense. 

Smjfitlan PhtraL 

1. I shall or will love, We shall or will love, 

2. Thoa shalt or wilt lore, Tou shall or will love, 
S. He shaU or will love ; They shall or wiU lor». 

Future Perfect Tense. 

1. I shall or will have loved, Wc shall or will have loved, 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have lorftd, You shtill or will haveioved, 
S. He shall or will have loved ; They shall or will have loved 



POTENTIAL MODE. 

Present Tense. 

AifHlsr. PluroL 

1. I may love. We may love^ 

2. Thoa mayst love, Yoa may love, 
Z, He may lore; They may lore 
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Present Perfect Tenae. 

flbifnZ^ . PhtrmL 

1. I may haTe lored. We may hate loTtd. 

%, TluramaTst have lored. Ton may liaTe loTed. 

S. He may iiaye loTed ; Tbe^ may hare loved 

Past Tense. 

1 I might lore, We might lore, 

S Thoa mightst loTe» Ton mi^ht lore, 

8. He might lore ; They might loTe. 

Past Perfect Tense. 

1. I might hate lored, We mi^ht hare Unred, 

1. Thou mightst hate lored. Ton might hare loTei, 

S. He might hayeloTed; They might hare loved 



siTBJtrNCTivB MODS. (Regular fortiL) 
Present Tense. 



1. If I love, If we love, 

1. If thoi; lovest, If you love, 

8. If he loves; If they love 

Present Peifect Tense. 

1. If I have loved. If we have loved, 

8. If thou hast loved. If you have loved| 

3. If he has loved ; If they have loved 

Past Tense. 

Sbt^fuUar. Plural. 

1. If I loved. If we loved, 

2. If thou lovedst, If you loved, 
S. If he loved; If they loved 

Past Perfect Tense. 



L If I had loved. If wehad loved, 

X If thou hadst loved. If you had loved, 

S. If hehadloved; If they had loved 

Future Tense. 

SiMfvlflr. Plural. 

1. If I BhaU or will love, If we shaU or wiU love 

S. If thou shalt or wilt love, If you shaU or wiU love, 

S. If he shall orwai love( . If they shaU or will love. 

8 






suBivHOTiTB MODI. (SuipmeikfftrwL*) 
Pteaent Tense. 



LIfllofe, IfiMlote, 

llfthMlofc^ IfjodloTQ. 

a.IfktloT»; Ifih^lom 



IMPKIATITB MODI. 

iHPimrnrB mods. 



IPABTlCin.BS. 

J 






PABBITI irOlCS. 
INDICATIVB MODE* 

Present Tense. 

ShfiJap. PhnL 

1. I •» loT6d, Tfeue loTvd, 

1. Thou art kyred. You an loidL 

S.B»iikn«d; Thuj «• lof«4 

Present Perfect Tense. 

SfaifMlw. JPImmL 

L I ]iATe been loTed, WeluiTa beenlovsd, 

1. Thou hast been loTed, Ton hA<v« bMn loif<ed| 

& Si has bean loved; ^Hmj ham bevi Ivral 

• 8MBa»aipai»0i^ 
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Ptat Terns. 

I. I was loredL We were loved. 

3. Thou wast lOTedy Ton were loreoL 

S. He was loved; They were loved. 

Pan Perfect Tense. 

1. I had been loved» We had been loved, 

2. Thou hadst been loved, Tou had been loved, 
a. HehadbeealoTed; Thej had beim loved. 

Future Tense. 

SbifHiar. FkunaL 

t I Shall or win be loved. We shall or wiU be loved, 

t Thou Shalt or wilt be loved, Tou shall or will be loved, 

S. He shaU or will be lov«d; Thej shall or will be loved. 

Future Perfect Tense. 



1. IshaU or will have been loved. We shall or wOl have been lov«d. 

2. Thou Shalt or wilt have been loved, Tou shall or will have been lovei^ 
S. He shaU or will hav«bis« loved; Thej shall or wiUhaif* been lof«d 



rOTEKTIAL M ODB. 

Piesent Tease. 



1. Imay be loved, We may be loved. 

2. Thou mayst be loved, Toq auy be loved, 
S. He may be loved; Thegr maiy be loved. 

Present Perfeo^ Teassu 

BhuguUtr, PbirmL 

1. I may have been loved. We nmy have been loved, 

2. Thou mavst have been loved, Tou may have been loved, 
-S. He may nave been loved; They may havo been loved. 

Pm Tenae. 

abt^fuUar, PhartL 

1. I might beloved. We might be loved, 

2. Thou mightst be loved, Tou might be loved, 
t. He might be loved ; They ought be loved. 

Past Perfect Tense. 

Simgfiar. PI»rmU 

1. I might have been loved, We mi^^ht have been loved, 

2. Thoumightst have been loved, Tou mi^ht have been loved. 
S. He might have been loved; Th^ might have been loved 



SB ENGLISH G1UMMAH. 

I 

STTBJUNCTIVE MODE. ( Regular foTm. ) 
Present Tense. 

mngyiar, PluraL 

1. If I am loyed. If we are loved, 

2. If (hou art loTed, If you are loveoL 
i. If he IB loTed ; If they are loved. 

Present Perfect Tense. 

amgiOar FImtoL ' 

1. If I have been lored. If we have been lored, ' 

i. If thou hast been loved* If you have been loved, 

8. If he haa been loved ; If they have been loved. 

Past Tense. 

1. If I was loved, If we were loved, 

2. If thou wast loved. If you were loved, 

3. If he WM loved; If they were loved. 

Past Perfect Tense. 

Singular. PlmraL 

1. If I had been loved, If we had been loved, 

2. If thou hadst been loved. If you had been loved, 
8. If he had been loved; If they had been loved. 

Future Tense. 

SMguJar. PtunsJ. 

L If I shall or will be loved, If we shall or wffl beloved, 

2. If thou Shalt or wilt be loved. If you shall or will be ioved. 

S. If he shall or will be loved; If they snaU or will be loved. 

Future Perfect Tense. 

Singutar, PhiraL 

1. If I shall or will have been loved. If we shall or will have been Icvea. 

2. If thou shalt or wilt have been loved. If you snail or will have been lo vea 
8. If he shall or will have been loved; If they shall or will have been lovoa 

strBJTTNCTivE MODE. (Subjunctwt form. ' 

Present Tense. 

ainguUtr, PlvrmU 

1. If I beloved, If we be loved, 

2. If thou be loved. If you be loved. 
8. If he be loved ; If they be loved. 



STTM0L06T -^ CQNJV«ATIOM. ' W 

Ptot Tense. 



1. XI I were loved* If we were lored, 

2. If thou wert loyed, If you were loveoL 
I. If lie wore loved ; If they were loTOd. 



IMPERATIVE MODE. 
Be lored, or Be thou loved ; Be loved, or Be you loved. 



INFINITIVE MODE. 
Prumt. To be loved. Peffeet, To have been lofti. 

PAETICIFLES. 

Prmn^ B^mg loved. Past (passive.) Loved. 

Perfeee. Having been loved. \ 



mTEBQOGATIYE AND NEGATIVE FORMS. 

A verb is conjugated interrogatweiy in the indicative aini 
putential modes, by placing the subject after it, or after the 
first auxiliary ; as, Ind. Do I love ? Have I loved ? Did 
I love ? Had I loved ? Shall I love ? Shall I have loved ? 
Pot. Can I love ? Can I have loved ? &c. 

A verb is conjugated negcaivdy^ by placing the adverb 
not after it, or after the first auxiliary ; but the negative ad- 
verb should be placed before the infinitive and paitjoiples ; 
as, Ind. I love not, or I do not love. I have not loved. I 
loved not, or I did not love. I had not loved, &€• Inf. 
Not to love. Not to have loved. Part. Not loving. Not 
loved. Not having loved. 

A verb is conjugated interrogaJtivdy^ and negaiwely^ in 
the indicative and potential modes, by placing the subject^ 
and the adverb not, after the verb, or after the first auxiliary 
as. Love I not ? or Do I not love ? Have I not loved ? 
Did I not love ? Had I not loved ? dz;c. 



M ENttLISH GRAMMAR. 



EXEBCI8SS. 



TsU ihe moddt Ume^ wice^ number, and person of thefoUowuig . — 
She hag loved. ImightloTe. We had loved. We had been loved. H< 
may have loved. If I oe loved. I love. He will love. He shall Lave 
loved. I have loved. They shall have loved. She is loved. We may be 
loved. Ton might have been loved. If I love. If th^ love. They 
may love. We will love. I had loved. Thou hast loved. Thou wilt have 
Wved. I love. Thou art loved. He was loved. She will have been 
loved. 

WriU or rep&U afitU cor^aiion of the following fferht: — 

Believe, betray, defy, persuade, resolve, determine. 

Coiyugate two of the dboee verbs interrogatively, two of them neffoHvefy, 
and two of them interrogativefy and neffoHvely^ 

Give a eynopeie of either of the above verbs in either form, in thejlrti, 
teoond, or third person. 



SYNOPSIS — PROGRESSIVE FORM. — VERB READ. 

NoTB. — The progressive form is the verb to be joined to the present par 
tieiple. The pupil snould be carefiil not to mistake this for the passive 
form, which is the verb to 6e joined to the passive participle^ 

I am reading, I have been reading, I was reading, I had been reading, 
I shall be reaSling, I shall have beoi reading. I may be reading, I may 
have been reading, I might be reading, I might have been reading. If 1 
am or be reading, if I have been reading, if I was or were reading, if I 
had been reading, if I shall be reading, u I shall have been reading. £« 
thou reading. To be reading, to have been reading. Reading, having been 
reading. 

EXERCISE. 

Write or repecU thefuU conjugation q/* write, play, sing, think, in the pro- 
gressive form, 

Givea synopsis of either of the above verbs in the second and third persons, 
sir^ular and plural. 

Tell the difference between the progresstve and passive forms. (See note 
above.) 

Correct the following examples in all respects :— 

i is going down eullur and will be looldn up some turnups and pertaties 
for dinner. Mary did nothin for mftLS said he seen her. The steamboat 
come a puffin along faster nor the fishes would keep out er the way ont ; 
im in a ouandary whether the steamboat or Rail road goes fiastest. mdian 
Rubers keeps out Snow, mud and Reign, its the Erfy bird what ketches 
the wurm, 

SYNOPSIS — EMPHATIC FORM. 

In the emphatic form the auxiliary do is added to the simple verb for 
the present, and did for the past. It is found only in the inmcative and 
imperative modes. 
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IndufoHve, I do Ioto, I did loTe. Imperative, Do thou lore. 



FORMS FOR EACH DIVISION OF TIME COMBINED 

THE VERB TO MAKE, 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

Present Tense. 





IsC amg, 

I 


Sd 8hif. 
Thou 


3damg 
H«, Shb, It, 


1 IndeC 

9. Prog inoomp 

3 Gomp. 

4. Prog. comp. 

5. Ind. emp. 

6. Pas. ind. 

7. Pas. prog. 

8. Pas. comp. 


make, 
. am making, 
bave made, 
bave been making, 
do make, 
am made, 


makest, 
art making, 
bast made, 
bast been making, 
dost make, 
art made, 

bast been made, 


makes, 
is making, 
bas made, 
bas been making 
does make, 
is made, 
is making.* 
baa been made. 


bave been made. 


- 


iHPkw. 


SdPfar. 


ddPkw, 




W» 


Ya or You 


Thbt 


^ IndeC make, 

9l Prog, incomp. are maUng, 

i. Comp, have made, 

4. Prog. comp. bave been making, 

5 Ind. emp. do make, 

6 Pas. ind. aie made, 

6 Pas. comp. have been made, 


make, 

are making, 

bave made, 

bave been making, 

do make, 

are made, 

bave been made. 


make, 
are makbig. 
bave made, 
liave been makini 
do make, 
are made, 
are making, 
have been mad«i 




Past Tense. 






Utatmg. 

I 


SidSbig, 
Tro0 


2d Sing, 
H., Shb, It, 


1. TndelL mad^ 

S. Prog, raoomp. was making, 

3. Comp. bad made, 

4. Prog. comp. bad been making, 

5. Ind emp. did make, 

6. Pas. md. was made, 

6, Pas. comp. bad been made. 


nadest, 
wast making, 
badst made, 
badst been making 
didst make, 
wast made^ 


made. 

was malring. 
bad made, 
bad been making 
did make, 
was made, 
was making, 
bad been made. 


badatlieenmade. 



Wb 
1. Indef. made, 

X Prog, bicomp. were making, 

3. Comp 

4. Prog. comp. 
5 Ind. emp. 
fi. Paa ind. 
7 Pas prog, 
fi. Pas. comp. 



bad made, 
bad been making, 
did make, 
wero made, 



SdPlw, 
Yx or You 
made, 

were making, 
bad made, 
bid been makbig 
did make, 
were made. 



bad been made, bad been made. 



3d Pfw 
Thbt 
made. 

wero making. 
' bad made, 
had been making, 
did make, 
were made, 
were making, 
bad been made. 



• Tbe suliject is nsmlly some inanimate object } as, " An ^ffbH is making " Than 
pay be still anotbev form — tlia pas. prog. comp. ; as, " An effort has been makfai^" 



t3 



BlIOLIl 



oiumiAft. 



Future Tense. 



I 



1 f iid«£ 
I Prof. 
J> Oompw 

4 Prof.eoBip.| 

a lBd.«a|k 
< Pm ind. 
7 ru.pnf. 
• Piu.eaHip. 



W1U — KP, 

win b« BuilEllIf , 
win bav* Made, 
willbavtbtM 



9d8iKg. 

Thov 

wntiiiAk*. 

wiltbamaklBC, 
wilt have made, 

(wOCtaMkMAvi 

I iuf. 

wilt be 



Ba, Shs, ftf 



will be makini 



■|-sr 



Iking. 



wiUbaawde, 

will bam been made^ wilt bave been aide. 



will be made, 
will be makine 
win have beea n 



UPkar. 
TbotYov 

wiMMke, 
will be makiof , 



iwiHbave 



utPht. 
W» 
1 iBdef wiU make, 

S. Prof. ineompk will be making, 
S Oomp. wOl have made, 

5 ImLemp. » 

6 Paa. ind. will be made, wf U be' made, 
7. Pan prog. , , 

H Paa. eomp. wiU havnbeen made, will have been 



beMHMlki 



MMr. 
Tmv 
wittmake^ 

Witt be maktef. 
wiU have made, 
will have been mak 
ing. 

WiU be made, 
will be making, 
win bave been niadiaL 



IRREGULAR VERBft 

An irregular verb is one which does not form its pat 
tense and past participle by adding ed ; as, 9ee^ saw^ seen , 
write^ wrotej ufrttten. 

Rbx. —The foUowinff list contaiiis the prindiMl paftr of the ixregnlnr 
▼erbe. Those verbs which are mnriced R. have also the re^lar forms 
•nd those which we Italicized are eithsr obsolete or ara heoommg so : — 



Abide, 

Am, 

Arise, 

Awake, 

Bear, (to bring foHh,) 

Bear, (to carry,) 

Beat, 



Bend, 
Bereave^ 



Bid, 

Bind, Uiu, 

Bite, 

Bleed, 

Blow, 

Break, 

Breed, 

Bring, 



Abode, 
Was, 
Arose, 
Awoke, B. 
Bore, hare, 
Bore, hare. 
Beat, 
Begui, 
Bend, b. 
Bereft, b. 
Besought, 
Bid, bade. 
Bound, 
Bit, 

Blew, 

Broke, hrak». 
Bred, 
BronffKt, 



lit PmrUdfi^ 
Abode. 
Been. 
Arisen. 
Awaked. 
Bom. 
Borne. 
Beaten, beat 



Bent 

Bereft, B. 

Besought. 

Bidden, bid. 

Bound. 

Bitten, bit 

Bled. 

Blown. 

Broken. hrok$. 

Bred. 

Brenght. 
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I^runa, 


PeA 


PeMt PrntitifU. 


Build, i^, 


Built, B. _ 


Bunt 


Bum, 


Burnt, B. 


Burnt, B. 


Burst, 


Burst, 


Burst. 


Buy, 


Bought, 


Bought. 


C^ 
Chide, 


Cast, 


Cast. 

Caught, B. 
Chidden, ehid. 


Choose, 


Chose, 


Chosen. 


aeave, (to adhere,) 
Cleave, (to ^pUt,) 


Cleaved, clave. 
Clove, deft, e^aea, 


aeaved. 
Cleft, cloven, m. 


Clothe, 


Clung, 
Clad, B. 


Clung. 
Clad, B. 


Come, Be-, 


Came, 


Come. 


Cost, 


Cost, 


Cost. 


Creep, 


Crept, 


Crept 


Crow, 


Crew, K. 


Crowed. 


Cut, 


Cut, 


Cut 


Jim, (to venture,) 


Durst, 


Dared. 


Dare {to ohaUenae) is a. 


Dared, 


Dared. 


Deal, 


Dealt, R. 


Dealt, B. 


Dig, 

Do, M(-, Un-, 


^•"- 


Dug,B. 
Done. 


Draw, 


Drew, 




Dream, 


Dreamt, m. 


Dreamt, B. 


Drink, 


Drank, 


Drunk, drapk 


Drive, 


Drove, 


Driven. 


Dwea 


Dwelt, R. 


Dwelt, B. 


Eat, 


Ate, eat, 


Eaten. 


F^B^, 


Fell, 


Fallen. 




Fed, 


Fed. 


Feel, 


Felt, 


Felt 


Fight. 


Fought, 


Fought 


Find, 




Found. 


/iee. 


Fled. 


Fled. 


^^' 


Flung. 


Flung. 


Fly. 


Flew. 


Flown. 


forbear. 


Foroore, 


Forborne. 


Forget, 


Forgot. 


Forgotten, ft^rgot 


Forsake, 


Forsook, 


Forsaken. 


Freeze, 


Froze, 


Frozen. 


Freight. 


Freighted, 


Fraught, B. 


Get, Be-, For^ 


GotT 


Got, gotten. 


Gild, 


Gilt, a. 


Gilt,B. 


Gird, Ba-. En. 


GirtK. 


Girt,B. 


Give. For-. Mii-. 


Gave 


Given. 


Go. 


Went, 


Gone. 


Grave, Bt^, 


Graved. 


Graven, B. 


Grind. 


Ground, 


Ground. 


Grow. 


Grew, 


Grown. 


Hang; 


Hung, 


Hung.* 


Have, 


Had, 


Had. 


Hear, 


Heard, 


Heard. 


Heave, 


Hove, B- 


Hoven, B. 


Hew, 


Hewed, 


Hewn, B. 


Hide, 


Hid, 


Hidden, hid 


Hit, 


Hit, 


Hit 



* Beng, to take away life by iMBgihg, is reculai> 



Hold, B*-, Wm^, 


Held, 






Hurt, 


Hurt, 


Hurt. 




1^ 


Kept, 
KnSt,.. 


Kept. 
Knelt, B. 




Knit, 


Knit,B. 


Knit,B. 




Know, 


Knew, 


Known. 




L«to,ft»lHirfi« 


Laded, 


lAden. 




i2i.i«^ 


Laid, 


Laid. 




L6d, 


JM. 




Lend, 


!:5^. 


^u 




Let, 


Let, 


Let. 




Ue,(tonielmm,) 

light. 

Load, 


W. 


Lain. 




Iit,&. 
Loaded, 


Li^m. 




Low, 


Loet, 


Loet. 




Make, 


Made, 


Made. 




Mean, 


Meant, 


Mflut. 




Meet, 


Met, 


Mat. 




¥*»^»« 


Mowed, 


Mown,R. 




Pay, ile-. 


Paid, 


Paid. 




Pen,rA'«Ki'»^; 


Pent,B. 


PeBt,B 




^ 


Put, 


Put. 






ajt"- 


£li- 




Rend, 


Rent, 


Rent. 




Bid, 


pknd; 


Bid. 
Ridden, WA 




»N?. 


Raiig»nmg. 


Rnng. 




Hot, 


Ri^ 
Rotted, 


Risen. 
Riven, m. 
Rotten, B. 




Run, 


Ran, nm. 


Run. 




Saw, 


Sawed, 


Sawn,B. 




Say, 


Said, 


Said. 






Saw, 
Sought, 
SodTB. 
Sold, 


Seen. 
Sold. 




oet, jgerj 


Sent, 
Set,^ 


Sent. 
Set. 




Shake, 


Shook, 
Shaped, 


Shaken. 




Shape, Ifw-, 


Shapen,B. 




Shave, 
Shear, 


Shaved, 
Sheared, 


Shaven, B 
Shorn, B. 




Shed, 


Shed, 


Shed. 




Shine, 


Shone, b. 


Shone, B 


* 


Shoe, 


Shod, 


Shod. 




Shoot, 


Shot, 


Shot. 




Sho^ 
Shr^ 
Shr^ 


Showed, 


Shown. 




Shred, 
Shrunk, ahnaky 


Shred. 
Shrunk. 




Shut, 


Shut, 


Shut. 




iSH; 


issi:!S!^ 


^ 




at, 


Satj_ 


Sat. 





«LMe,tedfeHli 
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PmM 



Slaj, 


Slew, 


SUin. 




^"^ 


^^eii,aUd. 


Slisff, 


a"^' 


Slung. 
SlunL 


S^ta, 


sut. 

Smote, 


8Ut,s. 
Smitten, smit. 


8ow,rtoieaU6rJ 


Sowed, 


8own,B. 


SSt^ 


Spoke, «NMQi^ 


Spoken. 




Sped, 


Sped. 


^&ja>-, 


»- 


S^"' 


gpiU, 


SpUt, E. 


Spilt, & 


Si*^^ 


6pu&,«paM, 


^un. 


Bplt,B#-, 


&9itfV^ 


Spit. 


SpUt, 


Spat, 


Spilt. 






Spread. 


^Sf'ira*.,*., 


j»ping,ipriuig, 


iSSf' 


steal, 


1 ivoie. 


Stolen. 


Stick, 


Stuck, 


Stuck* 


a 


Stung, 
Stroke, atrid^ 


Stung 
Stridden, strid. 


fitiike, 


Struck, 


Struck, stricken 


String* 


Stnmg, 


Strung. 


Strive, 


Strove, 


Striven. 


Strow, or Strew, B0^ 


Strowed or strewed. 




Swear, 


Sworo, MOflw^ 


Sworn* 


Sweat, 


Sweat, B. 


Sweat, B. 


a 


8^^ 


Swept. 
Swollen, B. 


BWIBB, 


Swam, swtiiia, 


Swum. 


Swing, 


Swung, 


Swung. 


Take, Be-, Ac, 
Teach, Mu^ !!•-» . 


TookT 
Taught, 


Taken. 

Taught 


Tear, 


Tore, tan. 


Tom. 


Tell, 
Think, B^-, 


Thought, 


Told. 
Thought. 


Thrive, 


Throve, B. 


Thriven, m 


Throw, 


Threw, 


Thrown. 


Thrust, ^ 


Thrust, 


Thraet 


^ 


Trod, 


Trodden, ti«4. 
Waxen, B. 


Wear, 


Wore, 


Worn. 


Weave, 


Wove, 


Woven. 


^r 


^T.. 


WS^B. 


Whet, 


Whet,B. 


Whet,B 


mSi, 


Won, 
Wound, m. 


Won. 
Wound. 


Work. 


Wrought, m. 


Wrought, B 


£«*»« 


Wrung, «. 


Wrung. 


Wiitei 


Wro^ 


Writteik 
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EXERCISES. 

Gim ih8vajt,ttnd pati partieipU of teach, ling, write, read, hurt, ^ 
ariM, take, Dea^ tell, fto.,^ fto. 

GtM IA« pretmU and pott fir the fiUcnou^ pati partieiplm : Throvm, 
Birom, fwnm, built, spoken, stolen, Arc., &o. 

Oorrtet the fiiOowng exmnplet : — 

The blossoms have fell from the trees. Mary come to senool in haste. 
Sarah's exercise is wrote badly. The thief stoled the money and telled a 
lidsehobd about it. The lake is froze hard. Charles has took the wroiijj 
course. The bell ringed loud. The soldiers fit bravdr. She did not git 
the premium. The exercise is writ badly. James has not spoke the 
truth. A sad misfortune has befell him. The carriage was drawed by 
four horses. Being weair I laid down and ris much refreshed. The 
ball was throwed too hign. I see the soldiers when they come. The 
wind has blowed the fruit from the trees, and broke the branches. 
He sit down upon the bank. The cattle were drove to pasture. Af- 
ter he had strove many times he wined the prise. The bee stinged 
her badly. He has took mj knife. The sky has wore a cloudy as- 
pect for several days. She singed the son^ weU. The cars have ran off 
the track. She has weaved the cloth beautifully. Who teched him gram- 
mar ? These apples have growed very fast. He dinged to the mast. He 
give me some money. . Anna stringed the beads quickly. The vessel has 
hove in sisht. She springed a leak. The stone smit him in the fruie 
The river nas ovorflown its banks. 



DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

Defective verbs are those m which some of the principal 
parts are wanting. 

They are mdy^ can^ shall^ and vnll^ which have the past 
tense^ but no participles ; must and ougJtt^ which have nei- 
ther a past tense nor participles ; quothy which has neither 
a present tense nor participles. 

Bbk. 1«— When muet refers to past time, it is used in the present per- 
fect tense ; as, " He must have left." When ought refers to past time, it 
is followed by the perfect infinitive. 

Rbm . 2. — Quoth is now sdidom used. Beware (be ware or wary) is 
used mostly in the imperative mode ; as, ** Beware of dogs." 

IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

An impereondl verb is one by which an action or state is 
asserted independently of any particular subject ; as, *^ It 



Rnc. 1. — MethinkSf methoughty meaeems^ meseemed, may be regarded 
as impersonal, or rather unipersonal verbs. They are equivalent to Lthmk, 
likioughi. It eeeme, it teemed to me. 
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MODEL FOB FA&8ING. 

(1.) Ghvthepartofspeecliyandtenwby. 
(S.) TeHivlMthflrittongakrarlmgalnvaiidivhy. 
(8.) QiY« th« pnadpal parts. 

(4.) Till wbether it is taadtfre or iatnnahhv, «nd why. 
(0.) ** the Toice and form, and ivhy. 
(6.) " mode, and why. 
(7.) ** taiiw,andwhy. 
(8.) Inflect the tense. 
(9.) Tell the number and person, and why. 
(10.) GHre the rule. 

KoiB. — If the Terb is in the infinltiYe, instead of ciTins the number, 
person, and inflection, siye the constroctioB and the nue. If the Terb ii 
m one of the oompotma tenses, analyze it according to the model, (p. 70.) 
If the Terb is defectiTe, tell the parts that are need, and parse it according 
to the modeL If the form is a participle, teU what kind, the Terb from 
which it is derived, conjugate, give the construction and rule. After the 
pupil has made some progress, the following short form may be adopted : — 

(1.) It is a regular or irregular, transitite or intransitiTe Tcrb, (if transi- 
#ro») sctifB Of pawl se flwm. 
(2.) Piineipal parts. 
(S.) Mode. 
(4.) Tense. 

(6.) Number and person. 
(6.) Construction and rule. 

EXAMPLES. 

*« Sarah has written a lettsr." 

Bm writien ... is a verb ; a word which expresses being, action, or state ; 
tnwffuiar — it does not form its past tense, and past psr- 
tidple by adding ed; prmeipal pcartt^ (pros, torifo, past 
«0n>to, past part, written;) transiHve — it requires the 
addition of an object to o(Hnplete its meaning ; tufioe 
voice — it represents the subject as aeting; eaimnonfirm 
—it represents an act indefiintely,as a custom, or as 
oompleted, without reference to its progress ; mdieatiee 
mod» --it asserts a thing as actual; |MVMN< jMf^linsB 
— it expresses an action completed in present time; it 
is formed by prefixing hofve, which denotes present time, 
and is the sign of completion to tlie pest tmrtidiJe tarit- 
ten^ which denotes completion ; (I have written^ thou hcui 
written^ he hoe written: we have written^ youhave writ* 
ten, they have written;) thtrd penon ttnguUxr number , 
because its subject, Sarah^ is, with which it agrees, ac- 
cording to Rule IV. <* The yerb nms t agree witti its sub- 
ject in number and person." 

•• She can play." 

Om jMh^f .... is a vmb, (why ?) reffrnktr, (why f) p rin e ^pmh , {^^ 
9 



k Ur a m mve, (whj?) eommtm Jbnn^ (why?) poimMai 
wtode^ (why ?) pmnent temae, (why ?) (analyse aii4 in- 
fLtctitt),^rttperatm,$ififftdar number, {whjt) BuIelV. 

** AmMka WIS diaoorerad by Golunfaiia.'* 

Wa$ i i § »vm w d . ia a regular transitive ver^, pattive vojm— or which is 
tha aama thing, a regular pMsiva Terb — the aubjectia rcp- 
leaented aa acted upon ; (diacover, discovered, dtecovered^J 
indicative mode^ (why ?) past tense, (why ?) (analyse and 
inflect it, ) third person, singular number, and agreea with 
iti subject, Amerioa, aooording to Bole lY. 

** I lore to see the inn ahine." 

lb Nt ia an irregular trasmUve verb, active voice, Ao^, ii|/M 

tive mode, (why ?) present tense, and limita hve, aecord- 
faig to Rule XVl. *< The inflnitiTe haa the eonstrao- 
tiok of the mnm ftc.** 

«< If they were reading tiie book." 

Wersreaduig . . is an irreffular transitive verb, active voice, progressiva 
form, (why ?) sui^jtmctive mode, (why ?) &c 

"Haaheoome?" 

Eos eom$ • • • • ia an irregular intransitive «ari, eommon form, (ooig«> 
gated interrogatiTely,) &c 



EXERCISES. 

Parse the verbs in thejottowing examples :— 

Will yon help me ? I hope for better things. Blessed is the consoler. 
Have you foundfthe paper ? I would not have believed it. I could not live 
to aee it. Do good to alL She had gone to walk. The weather was un- 
pleaaant. Did you lose your umbrella ? I heard the carriage. If von 
wish, I will accompany you. She must learn her lesson. She hoped to 
have gone. Why will you persist ? Reverence the aged. 

Add an elbject and change the following transitive verbs from the active to 
the passive voice : — 

liary loved. They read. John wrote. I made. Henry lost. The 
girls moved. The little boy hid. The children played. Hetnrew. Anna 
found. Tou struck. He rowed. Hear. The father punished. Jane 
broke. Give. Will you lend? They left. Thus : Mary loved the truth 
CB The troth was loved by 2(ary. 

Change the following transitive verbs from the passive to the active form^ 
and supply a su^feet when it is omitted, 

America was discovered in 1492. Religious liberty was established in 
Rhode Ishind. The Magna Charta was granted to the English. The 
Mexicans were defeated at Buena Yista. The king was couched in the 
tree, llie retreat of the Greeks was conducted very skilfully. A great 
battle was fought at Marathon. The gunpowder plot was discovered. 
King Charles was restored to the throne m 1660. Paradise Lost was writ 
ten by MUlton. The Messiah was written by a disting^hed poet The 
apples wen seen to folL The book was improved by the ma8t«>r. The 
«raad was cnated. Thus : Christopher Columbus discovered America in 
1403. 
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ADVERBS. 

An adverb is a word used to modify the meaning of a 
terb^ adjective^ participle^ or other adverb ; as, ^* He leains 
quickly.^'* 

Rbk. 1. — When an idea, however expressed, is put in such relation to a 
▼erb, an adjective, a participle, or an aaverb, as to express some circum- 
stance of place, time, emue, or nuumer, it is adverbiaL oeeaose it is placed 
In an adverbial relation in the sentence. The same iaea placed in relation 
to a noun or pronoun is of the natore of an adjectiTe ; as, " He who acts 
^uprightly is an upright man." 

Reh. 2.— When an adverbial idea is expressed bv a single word, that 
word is called an adverb; as, " He walks etowfy," The relation is deter- 
mined either by the termination, the position, or the meaning. When the 
idea is expressed by a noun, the relation is expressed by a preposition ; as, 
'* The affair was managed with pntdenee " =: i>rudently. In this ease the 
phrase, consisting of the preposition and noun, is said to be <Mfosr6M/. When 
the idea is expreued by a proposition, the relation is expressed by a con- 
junctive adverb. Here the dause, consisting of a connective, subject, and 
predicate, is adverbial ; .as, ** Speak so that youcan be underitooa'* s= die- 
Unetly, 

Rbk. 8. —Words properly called adverbs are abridged expressions. 
They take the place of phrases consist!^ of a preposition and notm ; as, 
"He Uved<fte»«"srti» tAa<l)2ace. « ^ conducted wiM^ " = mi a wus 



Bbm. 4. — Sometimes an adverb seems to qualify a noun, and thereby 
to partake of the nature of an adjective ; as, " I found the boy oniyJ* 

Rxx. 5. — Sometimes an adverb modifies a phrase, or an entire proposi- 
tion ; as, « Far from home." " The old man tikewiae eame to the aty." 



EXERCISES. 

Point out the atherbe in thefiUowioff eenteneee : — 

) sang Bweetiy. The wind moaned moumfiiUy over her nave. O, 
._..y, ligntiy tread. Come to me quickly. The storm ragea fearfully, 
hen shall I see you again ? They uved very happily. They were agree- 
ably disappointed. Do you expect them to-morrow ? She is eontinually 
ehiuiffing ner mind. I saw him frequentiy. Mary is always happy. 1 
found the book there. She performs her duty faithfully. It cannot be 
true. Perhaps I shall go. Doubtless it is true. G^rge writes elegantiy. 



lightly. 
When 8 



Jtuert theJbUowing adverbs in eentencea ofyovr oton : — 
Where, hopefully, soon, bravely, yes, surely, undeniably, sorrewfUlyi 
briefly, quite, exceedingly, emphatically, below, above, ever, oonstantiy. 
BO, yet, although, no, verily, tediously, trustingly, patientij, vesterday 
therefore, nearfy, eharmingly, lovin^y, brightiy, never, heroically. 

Correet the/blloufing expreuiont m aU retpeete : — 

Ten Marv to come quick. That looks good. The flower smells sweet. 
fie ketohc a oold a goi^out. The wind blowed dreadful. He teached me 
as good as he could. The little boy was drownded. They did tha snm 



too BNOU6H OSAMMAE. 

rig^ 8he hadnt onght to telL I don't beUere ft word out. Heto yoa 
come near » mile? Taint tme. Doeant ahe look channing ? iUnt aiie 
handflome. Mary drawed a picter beautifoL Let each one do all thev can. 
My feet'a cold. I hove got a new book aint you glad. Im e'en a^moat 
muted. Set right down here. 

CLASSES OF ADVERBS. 

Adrerbs may be divided into four general classes— -ad- 
verbs of place^ of time^ of cottfe, of manner. 

(Lf Admrba of JJJOM answer the qneationa Where? Whiilier ? Wheaoe? 
to, hen, tkarBf above, yonder, below, somewhere, baekf vpwmrie, dnom 
wmde,9n, 

(2.) AdTflftw of time answer the questions When ? How long ? How 
often ? as, then, yteterday, aiways, eonHnuaUy, often, freqaeniXy, &o. 

(3.) Adverbs of mmm answer the questions Why? Wherefore? as, 
fpAy, whtsre^ire, ^terefbre, then, 

Nora. -~ Caoaal reUljions are eommonly expressed by pkraeee and ekuaea. 

(4.) Adveibf of manner and degree answer tiie quesfion Hew ? as, sis- 
gantiy,faiU^tdiy, fairly, &c. They are generally deriyed from adyecttres 
denoting quafity. 

KoTB.— tJnder I3ie head «f degree mm be dassed those which answer 
the question How? in respect to quanaiv or quaUty, as, How mmekt 
Uvwffoedt Ac i9Sip too, very, (jireatly 9 ehi^, pei^ectly^ mawly,whoUyt to- 
tally, ptiie, exceedingly, 

Bbm. L '■^Modal adverbs, or those which show the maansr of thcfliiw^ 
turn, belong to this class also. The following are the principal modal ad 



▼erbs : yes, yea, verily, truly, surely, undoubtedly, douStless, forsooth, cer- 
tainly ; no, nay, not, possibly, probably, perhaps, peradveniure, perchance, 

Bex. 2. — The adverbs when, where, why, how. Sec, when used in ask- 
ing questions, are called interrogative adreros ; as, " When did he come ? " 

Bbk. 3. — Adverbs of manner are generally formed from a^JMtiTea^ by 
adding ly ; as. bright, bright-/y ; smooth, smooth-Zy. But when the acQeo- 
tive ends in luj the phrase is commonly used; as, *Mn a lovely manner," 
instead of A>fw2t/y. 

Bm . 4. -* There is used as an expletive to introduce a sentence when 
tiie verb to be denotes existence ; as, ".There are many men of the same 
•pinion." It is also sometimes' used with the verbs seem, appear, come, 
go, and others ; as, " There went out a decree from Cosai Augustas." In 
this use it has no meaning. 

Bbm. 6. — The adverb so is often used as a substitute for some preceding 
word or group of words ; as, *' He is m good bueiness, and is likely to re- 
maimo.** 

EXEBCISB, 

Tea the class ofthefiUowu^ etdoerbe ;«— 

Yerr, gieatiy, peihaps, therefore, bek>w, to-moifow, when, tfaere^ nure 
^, trulv, always, oontinoaBy, yestevday, ^y, sorrowfiUlyyiMlnftilly, oowB, 
•bev% hsra, yfoaXj, sKeeediaigiy. 
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CONJITNCTIVB ADVERBS. 

Conjunctive adverhs are those which give to a dependent 
clause an adverbial relation, and connect it with the verb, 
adjective, or adverb, which it modifies ; as, ^* I shall meet my 
friend when the boat arrives," 

Rem. 1. -—The principal conjunctiTe adyerbs will be fotma tinder the 
head of connectiyes. (See p. 106.) They are eqniralent to two phrases, the 
one containing a relative nrononn, the other its antecedent ; as, << The 
lilies grow whore the gronnd is moiBt " = The lilies grow m that plae€ tn 
which the ground is moist. Here the phrase in that place modifies growt, 
and the phrase m which modifies moist ; hence whore, the equivalent of 
the two, modifies both. 

Rbm. 2. — The words therefore^ wherefore, hence, whence, eoneequenlhi, 
then, now, beeidea, Ukewiae, alto, too, moreover, and some others, are aa- 
▼erbs, and at the same time are used — either alone or when associated with 
other connectives, to join propositions. But unlike coi^nnctiye adTerlM, 
they ecmnect coordinate and not subordinate clauses. 

EXERCISE. 

Point out the eot^pmctwe adcerbe in theJbUowingexaH^pIlM: — 

He will be prepared when the time arrives. Where I go, you shall go. 

f}he may return whenever she wishes. He disobeyed the nue, although 

1 e knew it was wrong. Whither I eo ye cannot come. He came as soon 

I J his engagements would permit. 1 will go because she wishes to see me. 



COMPARISON OF ADVERBS. 

Many adverbs, especially those denoting manner, admii 
I f comparison ; as, hrightltf^ more brightly y moat brightly ; 
I ion^ sooner^ soonest 

Rbm. 1. — When an adjectiye undergoes comparison, it shows that two or 
o ore obfectrwte compared ; but when an adverb undergoes tiie same change, 
h shows that two or more actiom or qualities are compared ; as, *' James 
tj eaka more fluentiy than George " [epeaka,'] 

Rbh. 2. — The following adyecbs are oompared irregularly : lU or hadify, 
H W3e, worH; little, leu, leaat; far, farther, farthest; much, mere, most; 
w H, better, best. 

EXERCISES. 

Compare the following adverbs : -~ 

Coollv, noiselessly, famously, soon, near, little, well, much, joyftilly, 
ocasiyely. 

Tell the degree of comparison of the following : — 
More, earnestly, nearer, soonest, brightly, most, wont» comparatively 
most plentifully. 

9» 
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PARSING. 

To puM an adyorb, tell, — 

(1.) What part of speech it is, and why. 

(2.) Compare it, (where it admits of it,) and tell what degree. 

(8.) Tell what it modifies. 

(4.) Giye the role. 



MODEL. 




BnghOu 



Maiy writes more degemtly than her brotiier.** 

. is an atherb; it modifies the meaning of tho Tsrb; it is 
compared, (eUganthf, mare e^Man^, mott elefftmify ;) it is 
in the con^parative degree; it mocUfies the verb writetf 
according to Ride IX. (Repeat it.) 

« I will go v)henever you wish." 

Whenever .... is a coi^ictive adverb, beeavse it grres to the dependent 
clause an adverbial relation, and ooameeta it with the yerb 
vnUffO; it modifies both %oiU go sad teiak, aeooiding to 
Bole IX. 



PREPOSITIONS. 

NoTB. — For an oral exercise, see Introduction. ^ 

A preposition is a word used to show the relation of a 
noun or pronoun to some other word ; as, '* The ship was 
seen from the citadel.^^ '^ He sailed upon the ocean in a ship 
of war.*' 

RSM. 1. — Theprepositien alwm shows a relation between two terms, 
vtk antecedent and a eubse^uent. The subsequent term is called the oMeei 
of ^e preposition. The preposition and object united form a dopenden 
element or the sentence haying the antecedent term as its principal. 

Reh. 2. — The preposition always shows a relation of dependence. 
Wlien *y*i antecedent term is a noun, the dependent phrase is of the nature 
6f an adjectiye ; as, " The rays oft/ie sun " = solar rays. 

When tile antecedent term is a yesrb, participle, adjectiye, or adyerb, the 
dependent phrase is of the nature of an adverb, (sometimes an indirect 
object ;) as, " The case was conducted loith skill" == skilfully. 

Rem. 3. — The oH^fect of the preposition is not always a «}ingle word ; it 
may he % phrase <«t clause ; as, << The city was about to oapUtdcOe when Na 
poleon arriyed.'* <* Much will depend on who the commiesionere are, * 
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ifa 



&KK. 4.— The prepoBition is sometfanes placed after ita <*V{ect; as, 
« Whjie its song, subbme as thunder, rolls ^e woods eUongr" The piep- 
Dntion and object sometimes precede the word on which they^ depend ; as, 
** Of all patriots, Washington was the noUest." 

Ths foOomng itaUsi of the principal prqtontiona in uss :— 



aboard, 
about, 
aboTe. 
aeooroingt 



before, 



after, 

against, 

along, 

amid or 

amidst, 

among or 

amongst, 

around, 

athwart, 
bating. 



below, 

beneatii, 

beside or 

besides, 

between, 

betwixt, 

beyond, 

by, 

concerning, 

down, 

during, 

ere, 

except^ 

excepting, 



for, 
from, 
m, into, 
'midj 
'midst. 

notwithstanding, 
of, 
for, 
on, 

out of, 
over, 
past, 

/egarding, 
respecting, 
round, 
since, 



thronghf 

throughout, 

tiU, 

to, 

touching, 

toward or 

towards, 

under, 

underneath, 

until, 

unto, 

up, 

within, 
without. 



Rem. L — Aooordimg io, m to, at for, out of inttead of beeame of, oJJ^ 
from, over a4f€umt, round aboui,Jrom among, from lMtvooen,from around 
from before, and the like, may be regarded as complex prep orit iont, and 
parsed as a single word ; or the first word of the phrase may be parsed as 
an adverbs Aoeorditw, contrary, in the phrases accordina to, oontrairy to, 
are sometimes regarded as participles or adjectiTcs modifying some : 
in the sentence. 

Rem. 2. — In such connections as the following, put tn, go tfi, go < 
cut throitgh, pass by, climb up, and the like, the preposition may be p 
as an adverb when it is not followed by an object ; also the Italicizea words 
in such sentences as the following : ** The captain stood in for the shore.*' 
" They rode by in haste." 

Rem. 3. — Some words, most commonly prepositions, are occasionally 
used as adverbs ; these are, before, after, tilt, until, above, beneath, for, on, 
in, &c. So also some words commonly employed as adverbs are some- 
times used as prepositions ; as, but, aetve, deepite, &c. Of is usually an 
adverb, but may be parsed as a preposition when ibUowed by an object. 
Instead is either a preposition, or equivalent to a preposition and noun as 
inaiead. 

Rem. 4. — In such expressions, as, a hunting, afehing, and the like, if 
authorized at all, the a may be regarded as itself a preposition, or a con- 
tntction of drf, iM» or OM. 



PARSING. 

To parse a preposition, tell, — 

(1.) What part of speech, and why. 

(2.) Between what words it shows the relation. 

(3.) Give the rule. 

" He went/rom England <o France." 
From ^ 9i prepoeition ; it is used to show the relation between a noun ot 
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inonouxi and some other word ; it shows Die relation be twe e n 
the noun England and the Terb vjentf according to Bide XIII. 
(Eepeat it.) 
7b . . . is a preposition ; it shows the relation between the noon FranM 
and the verb toent^ according to Rule XIII. 

Point out the prtpositiona in the following tentencet, and tell between what 
worde theg thow the rdation. 

He heard the birds sin^ in the mominff. The Inids are swellixig In the 
sun's warm rava. The wmds will oome from the distant south. The bees 
gather honey nrom the flowers. I bring fresh showers for the thirstr flow- 
ers frx>m sea and stream. I shall beQueen of the May. In thegaroiBn the 
crocus blooms. The hills are covered with a carpet of green. We shall 
haye pleasant walks with our friends. We shall seek the early findts in 
the sunny valley. - 

Make use of the following prepositione m sentencea of your own .*— > 
Under, above, on, before, behind, from, beneath, by, except, during, 

around, through, over, past, without, withm, till, towards, according to, 

beyond, across, in, up, with, notwitl&tanding. 

Correct the following expresnone in aU respects : — 

The ship lays in the harbor. They sung very good. She laid down. 
Win vou shut up the winder ? I have took that took from its place. They 
spenoed all their money. He begun his work. The wasp stineed him. 
He knowed it wasnt true. Somebody has stole my pen. Her shoes are 
wore out. The sun has rose. The trees growed fast. She throwed the 
ball jist so high as she could. He set down. He has went away afore I 
eome. Ive heam tell. They oome riffht home. A dog drawed the wagon. 
The books are tore bad. She had fell down, and hurted herself. 

How many instances of incorrect expressions have you noticed to-day f 



CONJUNCTIONS. 

NoTB. — For oral exerdse, see Introduction. 

A conjunction is a word used to connect sentences, or the 
parts of sentences ; as, *' The horse fell over the precipice, 
but the rider escaped." *' The horse and rider fell over the 
precipice." 

In the first example, but connecte two senteDeeB; in tbe second, a$id eounects the 
two parts, horse and rider* 

Rem. 1. — A pure conjunction forms no part of the material or sub- 
stance of a sentence ; its office is simply to unite the materials into a sin- 
gle structure. 

Rem. 2. — Besides pure conjunctions, there is a large class of words 
which enter into the sentence as a part of its substance, and at the same 
time connect different elements or parts ; as, ** This is the pencil which I 
lost.** Here which is the object of lost, and at the same time connects the 
dependent clause, which I lost, to pencil. All such words are called coi»> 
nectives or cofiffuneHve words. 
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4 
CLASSES 07 COlTNECTIYEa 

All connectives (whether pure conjunctions or conjunc* 
tive word9) are divided into two classes — coordinate and 
iubordinaU* Coordinate connectives are those which joic 
similar or homogeneous elements ; as, ^ John and James 
weire disciples/' 

Hera John and Jarnu are uinilar in construction, and have a common ralati<Mi lo 
the pradicata, 

Bbii. 1.«^Twq elaments avB ooOrdmate, and oonsequAAt^ demand a 
coordinate conjunction, when they are placed in the same relation or rank ; 
as, " The inBeets deyowed leavm and mmmmm." "Eenlmvm » dependent 
on devoured; bloeeonualao is not only dependent, but has precisely the 
same sort of dependence as Zsoeot; hoaoe thej an eoflrdinato with each 
other. In the sentence, ** The insects devoured the leaves greedily," leavet 
and ffreedtiy ara both depettdent on deeound, but they have by no means 
the same dependenee ; hence they axe not eoflrdinate» and eaiuiot be oen- 
nected by and, or any other coordinate coi^Junction. 

Coordinate connectives are always conjunctions, and may 
be divided into three classes — copulative, adversative^ and 
altemative. 

Copulative oonjimetioiis are those wlueh add parts iti har- 
mony with each other ; as, ^^ The day dawned^ and our 
friends departed." 

The copulative conjunctions are, — 

(1.) Andf a connective of the most general ehazmeter, tdadnj^ the eon- 
nected parts in a relation of perfect equality, without mooification or em- 
phasis. 

(2.) £b, attOj Hkmoiee, too, betidee, moreover, fu r th er m ore, nov, henee, 
whenee, ther^ore, fiohemfefire, eoneeiuentlp, even, ooniectives associated 
with and expressed or understood, and used to give empkaeis, or eomp 
additional idea ; as, ** She sings ; [and] besides she plays beautifaUy." 

(8.) Not only . . . btU, but alto, but Ukewiee, as leell , » , as, both . . . 
ond,Jirst . . . secondly, thirdly, &c. ; connectives employed when we widi 
not only to make the second part emphatic, but to awaken an expectation 
of some additkm. Ab fheae parte oonespend to eaeh ether, these co&nec 
lives are called correlatwes. 

Adversative conjunctions are those which unite parts in 
opposition to, or in contrast with, each other ; as, '^ The fish 
was brought to the shore, hut plunged into the water again." 

Rbk.— Adversative oonjunotiona axe employed* (1.) "When theseooDd 
part is placed in opposition to the first; as, "It doee not rain, but it 
snows." (2.) When the second part is placed in opposition to a foppoeed 
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inference from the fint ; m, <* The army wis TictoriouSyMflie general wit 
lUin. Here, lest the faiferenee ihould be that all was proeperona, the aeo- 
ond clauae with but ia added. 

The advereative conjunctions are, — 

(1.) But, which aimply ahowa opposition without emphaaia; aa, '* I ahall 
fOfMI ahall not walk.'* > 

(2.) YelpttiU, neoertheleiB, noiwithtiandingf however, nmo, and aome oth- 
era, which are aaaociated with but, either expressed or understood, and give 
emphasis or aome additional idea ; as, " The delinquent haa been lepeated- 
ly a^oniahed, (but) ttiU he ia aa negligent aa oyer." 

Alternative conjunctions are those which offer or deny a 
choice between two things ; as, ** We roust fight, or our lib- 
erties will be lost'* " She can neither sing nor play.*' 

The alternative conjunctions are, — 

(1.) Or, which offers, and nor, (twt or,) whidi demee a choice. 
(2.) Ei$e, otherwise, aaaociated with or for the aake of emphaaia. 
(3.) Either and neither, cozrelatiTea of or and nor, 

NoTB. — Parte atanding In a cauaal relation to each other are aome- 
tiniea coordinate ; but uaually there are, in auch caaea, two connectives, 
one expreaaed and the other imderstood ; aa, ** The aouth wind blows, 
[and] therefore, there muat be rain." 

Subordinate connectives are those which join dissimilar or 
heterogeneous elements; as, ^^I shall go when the stage 



Here «!«• Joins the subordinate clauM, wAm tke stage mrtsss, to tlie Teib ahall f» 
It b a part of the clause itself, being equivalent to at the time in wUek. Hence it should 
be introduced in naming the clause ; but not so with the purs eoaidinate coi||uactkm8. 

RsM. 1.—- The second element iaalwaya a propoaition; it ia subordinate, 
and conscM^uently demands a subordinate connective, because it becomes 
merely a limiting expression of the antecedent term on which it de|>ends. 
It ia unUke the part with which it ia ccmnected in ita form, in ita relation or 
rank, and in ita grammatical character. 

Rbh. 2.-~ a subordinate connective, like a preposition, always ahows a 
relation of dependence. But the aeoond term la a propoaition, inatead of a 
noun or pronotm. 

Subordinate connectives are divided into three classes — 

ftiose which connect substantive clauses, those which con- 

aect adjective clauses, and those which connect adverbial 

clauses. 

(1.) SubetantiTe clauaea containing a atatement are oonneeted by th« 
conjunctions that, that not, and sometimes but, but that, Subatantivs 
elausca containing an inquiry are connected by the interrogativea who 
which, what, whore, whither, whence, when, how long, how often, whg 
wifetr^fbre, how. 
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(2.} Adjective clauses are connected by the relatiTe pronouns wAo^ 
which, what, "that, whoever, whotoever, whuehever, whieheoever, whatever^ 
vhattoever, and sometimes the relative adverbs why, when, whore, 

(3.) Adverbial clauues are connected by the conjunctive adverbs where, 
whither, whence, wherever, whithertoever, aefar eu, a» long aa, farther th^ 
which denote PLACE; when, while, whilst, ae, before, after, ere, HU, unOlt 
tince,whenever, aa long a», eu soon asythe momemt,fM inUant, atfreq^nUu ae, 
a» often a», which denote TIME: or the conjunctions becaiue,fir0u, wher^ 
as, since, tfUWimicA, (causal,) if, unless^ though, lest, except, provided, pro - 
Prided that, (conditional,) that, that not, test, fiinal,) tkauah, althimgh^ 
notwithstanding, hoioever, whatever, whoever, tohichever, while, with th« 
correlatives yet, still, nevertheless^ (adversative,) which denote CAUSAL re- 
lations; iu. Just as, so ... as, same . . . as, fcorrespondence,) so . . • 
that, such . . . that, (consequence,) as ... as, (comparison of equality,) 
the , . . the, the ... so much the, (proportionate equality,) than, more 
than, l^u than, (comparison of inequality,) whijh denote MANNEa. 



PARSING. 

In parsing a conjunction or connective, tell, — 

(1.) What part of speech, and why. 
(2.) To what class it belongs. 
(3.) What elements it connects. 
(4.) (Hve the rule. 

** Socrates and Plato were distinguished philosophen." 

And ... is a confunction ; it is used to connect sentences, or the parts of 
sentences; coordinate, because it connects similar elements; 
it connects Socrates and Plato, according to Bule XL (£•> 
peat it.) 

** Wisdom is better than riches.'* 

Than • . is a conjunction, (why ?) subordinate, because it conne^yts dissimi- 
lar elements ; it connects the proposition than riehes (are) with 
bater, according to Rule XY . (Repeat it.) 

" We must either obey or be punished." 

Bither . is a e»trdinate conjunction, (alternative,) used to awaken expec- 
tation of an additional element, and also to introduce it with 
emphasiB. 

(Ir .... is a coordinate eonftenction, (alternative,) and with its correlative 
either is used to connect the element be punished with must 
obey. Rule XI. (Repeat it.) 

*' Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him." 

iThngh . is a subordinate conjunction, (adversative,) usecl to awaken ex- 
pectation of an additional idea. 

Vet ... 18 a ndfordinate eof^tsnction, (adversative^) and with its correlh 
tive though is used to connect the subordinate dause, ** he slay 
me,** with the principal one, " will I trust m Asm," according 
to Rule XY . 
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BXEBCISB8. 



ThA moon aod Stan are shilling. Dm^id or his sistarifffl emno. ttn 
Ungaad qnoeaipwe on a jowney. He nekberivent himself nor sUowetf 
hie friends to go. Let us go and play. Come nith ns, end we wiU do yoii 
good. • 

TMwIdck €fth€ Jblkwinff^€orm$eHvm um tfS ffn e tfi ii rf i , ami whiek m-e m A 

The pen and tnk are poor. The horse and the rider were plunged into 
the wattf. If Tou eome, I shall have the work in readiness, when th« 
million ajiplaiid, Msiomuj ask yourself what harm ]rou ha-ve done. He 
knew that he had disobeyed instructions. That which cannot be cured 
must be endured. Take heeddest ye ftlL 

I haye found a knife and fork. I was eyes to the blind, and feet was I 
to the lame. He can neither stand nor walk. They stopped where ni^ht 
orertook them. Ttath is powRKftd, and will piefaiL If you hvfs nothmg 
to say, lay nothing. 

WriiB a pp rop r iaU eomudhm m place qfthe dtuKa ^ih/B following:'-' 
— ^— it should rain, I riudl not go. the cat is away, the mice 

will play. Samuel his brother same to town. We learn to read 

write. 

INTERJECnON. 

An interjeetion is a word used to express some strong or 
sudden emotion of the mind. ^ Alas I I then have chid 
away my friend." 

BsK. 1. —As the tete^eetion is not tiie sign of a tiioogiit, but merely 
an expression of emotien, it cannot ha!«« any definsUe sigiiification, or 

atical construction ; but as it is of frequent use in colloquial and 

1 discourse, it should not be omitted in paning. 

Nom* ^latageetaon is dnived from the Latin word jm im j eetm thiowa 



Rac 2.— The most common interjections are, Aay, hmurahjkuzxa, ez- 
Btessing joy or exultation ; aha^ hah^ ahy expressinff surprise ; ho, to, halloo^ 
Xun, calimg attention ; JiSf pshaw, pugh» ttuh, Jvh, expcessing aversion or 
contempt ; aku, %ooe, eUack, O, expressin|;; sorrow, pief, or compassion ; 
hitt, huahf mipn, expressing a wisn for silence; heiffh-ho, heiffh-ho-hum, 
expressing languor; m», ha,7tet he, expressing Uughter. 

Rsx. 8.— -Somewerds'used as inteijectlons shooM be parsed as Terbs, 
nouns, or adjectiyes ; as in the sentence " Strange ! cried 1." Strange is 
an adjeetffe, and tlie expression is equivalent to " it is strange ; " and ix. 
the sentenoe. ** Behold ! how well he bears misfortune's frowns ! " behold 
IB a yerb in tke imperative, equivalent to MoUys. 
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PABSINa. 

To pane an interjection, tell, -^ 

(1.) What part of speech, and why 7 
(2.) Giye the rule. 

«• O, lightly, lightly tread." 

• . ii in interjection: it is used to express some strong or sadden emo- 
tion of the mind ; it has no grammatical connection with any other 
word. Rule X. 



EXERCISE. 

PoUd out and pane the inUnjectUma in the following eentencee .*— 

O, I shall loTe the sea because it is his graye. Hark ! they whisper, an- 
' say, " Sister spirit ! come away 1 '* He died, alas I in early youth. 
' liye Lord Robm ! huzza! huzza I 



GENERAL EXERCISES. 

ALL THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 
Pane the words in thefoUoioing examples .*— 

The wedding will take place to-morrow. The school was dismissed at 
fiye o'clock. JEvery endeayor to do right brings its own reward. They 
heard the music of the band. Ask them to come and spend the evening 
with us. The hero of a hundred battles is no more. He must study, for 
without attention he cannot improve. O, why did you deceive me ? The 
hour of retribution has at length arrived. Could he do this, and 1 remain 
silent ? He sacrificed every thing he had in this world : what could we ask 



If he confessed it, then for^ve him. The effect of this devotion of ele- 
gant minds to rural occupations has been wonderful on the face of the 
country. The low of herds blends with the rustling of the heavy grain. 
The Creator of all things is infinitely good. 

On the sad evening before the death of the noble youth, I was with him. 
The ship leaps, as it were, madl^ from biUow to billow. Man, we believe, 
never loses the sentiment of his true good. How different would have 
been our lot this day, both as men and citizens, had the revolution failed 
of success ! He that loveth not his brother, whom he hath seen, how can 
he love God, whom he hath not seen ? We one day descried some shape- 
less object drifting at a distance. The most exalted virtue is often de- 
spised. 

They resided for a long time in Italy. The nightingale sings most 9m ee t- 
iy when it sings in the night. Think on me, when it shall be weU with 

**■ 10 
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SYNTAX. 

ORAL EXERCISE. 

VHien I hsre a single idea in my mind, as that of a lamb, how mam 
trorda do I use to express it } Ant. One. But if I haye an idea of a lamb 
■ndalsoanideaof itaj»28ytMP, howmanjideashaTel? An$. Two. Ho^ 
many words must I now use r Ans. Two, lamb andplayinff. But when 1 
think of the lamb and the playing^ I think of them both together. I can 
not see the playing without seeing the lamb. How can I show that they 
are both umted ? Ant. By uniting the words a playing lamb. But when 
I wish to tdl you, or tay to you what the lamb doet^ and not to express wJuii 
kind of a lamb I see, what should I then say } Ant. The lamb playt. 
Then, in either case, I must put the wordt tocher. What is this puttmg 
words together called ? Ana. Syntax = putting together. Now, when we 
put two words together so that one merely detcribet the other, as, blooming 
myf we show that the ideas are connected^ also when we put them together 
ao as to tell or declare what we t?Unk or judge, as, " The lily bloomt,** we 
show a connection ; but what else do we express ? Ans, A thought or judg- 
ment. Now sentence (tententia = thought) means a thought ; what, then, 
shall we call such expressions as dogt bark, trees grow, Jlowers fadef 
Ant. Sentences. Which of the following are sentences, and whicn aro 
not ? — Flowins water, water flows ; melting ice, ice melts ; falling rfdn, 
rain fiolls ; the fierce dog, the dog is fierce ; the white sheep, the sheep is 
white. 



Syntax treats of the construction of sentences. 

A seiUence is a thought expressed in words ; as, ^ The 
winds blow.'' ** The snow melts." 

To understand a sentence we must attend to its construe" 
tton, its analysis^ and the principles or rules by which its 
parts are combined. 

L COXSTRUCTIOX— Sentence-making/ 

Every sentence must have a subject and a predicate ; as, 
Trees (sub.) grow (pred.) 

As ey«ry structure must haye a foundation, so eyery sentence must hi t f» 
a subject, (stUffectus = thrown under as a foundation,) or something .)f 

• To THs Tbachbb. — The object of the teacher in this important department of 

antax ebould be to draw the attention of the pupil to the parts of a sentence as they 
aster around the subject and predicate. Although it implies a species of analyau 
to be able to point out the parts as in the exercises under " Constniction,'* yet the spe- 
cific rales and models for analyzing are placed, for the sake of convenience, in a sepa. 
rate division. The following examples are classified according to certain peculiarities, 
whicli will, in the pupil's progress, become obvious ; but at first it will be best for 
Mm ttaelwf to be guided bf «ie order of thought, regardless of the firnu of expresskHi 
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which we speak Again : as a foundation is not a complete building, so a 
aubject alone does not form a complete sentence ; dijrredicate must be add- 
ed to show that something is 9ata of the subject, thus: if we have^^rMi 
for the subject, we must unite with it something, as ^otr, for the predicate, 
to show what is said of trees. In the same mamier we have toaUr flowB^ 
*€€ melts. 



SECTION I. 

SI MPLE SENTENCES — WORDS — RELATIONS 
UNREPRESENTED. 

A simple sentence contains but one proposition ; as, " The 
crocus blooms." 

A proposition is the combination of a subject and a predi- 
cate ; as, " Virtue ennobles." 

When the parts of a sentence are placed together without 
any intervening word to show the connection, the relation ia 
said to be unrepresenUd. 



A. SUBJECT AJSD PREDICATE UNMODU'IED. 

The simplest possible sentence contains only two parts — 
a suhject and a predicate. 

The subject is that of which something is affirmed ; as, 
»* The winds blow." 



The following will serve as a model : The teacher, standing at the board, says, " Wbo 
will mention something for a subject?*' The pupils raise their hands — one says. 
Lamb. The teacher writes upon the board lamb. The teacher now says to the 
boy who gave the subject, " Hadyou in mind a particular Iamb ? " If so, what sign 
should we prefix? Ans. The. The teacher writes, " T'Ac lamb." Now, what have 
you to say of the lamb? What did the lamb do? ^n«." The lamb ran." Tlie 
teacher or some pupil asks, ** What kind of Iamb? *' J9ng. "'J'he youn^ lamb ran." 
The teacher asks, " What has been added to the word lamb ? " Ans. Younff. What 
kinds of lambs are excluded by it ? Ana. All kiads but young ones. The teacher or 
8<)me pupil (let the members of the class be encouraged to ask questions) asks, " Ihio 
did he run ? " Ans. SioifUy. " The young lamb ran stoiftly.'^ What eff«*ct has the 
woid swiftly 1 Arts. It sJiows how the lamb ran, and forbids us think, ig of his 
running m any other manner than swiftly. Other questions will natuntlly be suggest- 
ed, such as, »7te», Where, or Why did he ran ? Let these be answered in the same 
way. The teacher will now see how he can give out a lesson which will both occupy 
and interest the whole Class. He proposes, or allows the members to propose, som j 
four or five subjects; heUien requires them to bring in well-written sentences, hav- 
ing something to show whatkind, how many, what, when, where, or hoWf &e. After 
several exercises of this kind, the teacher can show the class that one word sometimen 
inswers a quastion how, where. &.c. ; at other times, two or mrre words are required, 
■od thiu tiie way is prepared for the classified examples whic j follow. 
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Tho predicate is that which is affirmed of the subject 
as, ** The winds blow:^ 

NoTB. — The nibjact miy be known by its aniwering the qaestion ffko 1 or Ifftat T 
thus: ffko speaks? Ans. AiMin speaks. ITSkaf fell ? Atu. JfypU* felL The prediest* 

may be known by itt answerins the question, What w iaiiLg^ or WkA iom 

^^-~^i»1 What (loes John do / dfns. John tpHtcs. 



EXERCISES. 

Poini out the mbject and prwUeate in tkefbUomng : ^ 

{\.) (Subject expressed.) Roses fade. Time flies. Stan shine. ChQ* 

dren play. She reads. I hope. They hear. Grass grows. I live. H« 

knows. We ride. God exists. Jesus wept. Fruit ripens. 
(2.) (Sub^ understood,) Come. Learn. Go. Study. Wait Spell. 

Construct. TelL See. Behold. Return. Awake. Arise. Sing. Shout. 

March. Halt Aim. Fire. 

Supply the part which it wanting in the following : — 

(3.) (Sulif'ect wanting.) frisk. sting. buiz. 

whisper. study. open. shut rule. 

eat drink. freeses. ■ congeals. 

(4.) (Predicate wanting,) Ducks . Fishes . Mice , 

Frogs . Vapor Dew . Zephyrs——. Pines 

Waves . Billows — — . Lightning . Thunder . 

Supply a sulffeot and predieate of your own in Jive eauui^)le8, 

yO.) (Suliject and predioaU wa/wtmg.) , , Ac 

Unite the following words between the commas into sentences, and toll 

which word undergoes a change : — 
(6.) (Parts not combined,) Wind roar, queen reign, he speak, she sit, 

t snow, Peter deny, dove coo, time fly, com ripen, sugar melt, tree bud, 

serpent hisB. 



B. SUBJECT MODIFIED. 

ORAL BXEB0I8E. 

When the subiect may mean any one of a great number of objects, how 
can we signify that we mean one, but not any particular one ? Ans. By 
prefixing a or an; as, (s book, an apple. But when the subject may 
mean any one or more of a great number of objects, how can we signify 
that we mean some partictdar object or objects ? Ans. By placing tne be- 
fore it, thus : the book, the apples. But does the show wnat particular 
books or apples are meant ? Ans, It does not ; it only shows that the 
speaker is tninking of something in particular. How can he show whcU 
particular thing he is thinking of ? Ans, By adding some word or words 
to describe or individueUize it. (See Introduction, p.xxx.) Thus the word 
horses means all the horses in the world ; but the phrase wJiite Jwrses 
means only a part of them ; the phrase, two white horses, means only a 
small parC of the white horses, while the phrase, the tico white horses inyon^ 
der stcUfle, means the partictdar ones intended. Which of the above ftaU' 
eized expressions denotes the greatest number of horses ? Ans, Borsea, 
How did we first modify it, or limit the number? Ans. By adding 
white- What kinds of horses does the word white exclude? Ans. Red 
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(roiMt, hlackf gray, &c., horses. What does the word tict exclude ? Ana. 
It excludes any number greater than two. What does the expression in yon- 
der stable exclude ? Ans. Anj two horses, even though they may be white, 
if found any where else than m the stable. Now, if we use horses, thus 
limited as a subject, what kind of a subject shall we have ? Ans, A mocU 
fied subject. 

When the subject is df scribed or limited by adding to it 
some other word or wo'-d^j^ it becomes the modified subject 
Heace^ to distingui«:h it from the simple subject, we call it 
zhe complex or logical subject ; as, " Fwe birds flew.'* 

Here hirds is the simple subject, Bndfive kirds the complex subfect 

A sentence having a modified subject consists of three 
parts — a subject^ a predieate^ and an adjective part, called 
the adjective element. 



VAKIODS RINDS OF COMPLEX SUBJECTS. 

(a,) The complex subject may be the simple subject, and 
only one added word ; as, " These trees grow.'* 

When one word depends upon, and limits another, the lat- 
ter is called the basis or principal element ; as, " Summer 
heat debilitates.'* Here heat is the basis. 



EXERCISES. 

In the foUomng examples point ovt the subject and the added fwrd. De- 
tcribe the latter, and explain its modifying effect : — 

{X.") (Limiting at^ectives.) This man came. Five dogs ran. One tree 

11. The ink fades. A cat plays. Many flowers bloom. Some boys 
study. These fishes swim. Every one stands. 

(2.) (Qualifying adjectives.). Old wood bums. Wise men err. Faith- 
ful horses draw. Hot water scalds, (i^ood scholars learn. Wicked men 
fear. Cold winter comes. ' 

(3.) (Nouns in apposition,*) King Latinus ruled. Queen Mary reigned. 
President Taylor died. Marshal Soult conquered. Prince Eugene com- 
manded. Madame Elizabeth suifered. 

(4.) (Nouns or pronouns in the possessive case,) Mary's mother came. 
George's horse ran. Wellington's renown increased. Ellen's hopes 
Tanisued. Maria's joumoy begin? William's invention failed. His nn- 
1^ bleeds Our door creaks. Her head aches. 

Add limiHng words to thefouowitig subjects so as to form sentences con- 
* 6m Model for appomtMH, page 31, or Rule VIL 

10 • 



feU.' 
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f thaeparU'- three like (I), threeUke (2), three like (3), and three 



(6.) (A^^eeHve element wanHng.) iron melts. kitten mewit. 

rabbit leaps, —men rroroer. lions devour. — — 

letters arriye. King — sang. Professor studies. Doctor 

rides ■ son reigned. Messiah pleases. daughters 

wept. 

Stqiply a eu^ect and a4feeHve part for the following predicatea : — 

(6.) (Subject and a4feetive element wanting.) ■ chirps. — — 

erawls. fade. twinkles. ■ 

hops. — — feed. sinned. — -»- sail 

— ^ flourishes. teaches. ■ — ^ bites. 

feiL 

Combine the following elements between t?he commas, and tell what changes 
you must make: — 

(7.) (Elements not constructed.) Thr^e dove coo, high school change, 
Victoria children study, Valentine day come, apple tree bloom, I country 
bleed, fair Rhine flow, pale Melancholy sit, the plum ripen, one boy go, 
six dog bark. 

Correct the following examples, and tell what words you alter : — 
(&) (Elements incorrectly constructed.) Some people says. I knows. 
This ostriches runs. That girls sleeps. Those kind grow. Many insect 
buzzes. Little acorn grows. Six chicken dies. They hears. Boston 
Journal arriye. 

(b.) The complex subject may be the simple subject with 
tiDo or more added words ; as, " That good ship sailed/' 

Here the adjective part consists of two elements, good, which describes the ship, 
and tJuUf which points out what good «Atp is meant 

Two cases may arise ; the added words may belong directly 
to the subject, or they may first be added to each other, form* 
ing a complex adjective element^ and then be joined as a com- 
bination to the subject, forming a complex subject ; as, 
" Those old soldiers suffered." " Very large supplier 
arrived." 

Case 1. Added words jnned directly to the subject. 

EXERCISES 

Point out the added tpords in tJhe foUowing examples, and explain these 
^ect:-^ 

(1.) ( Two limiting adjectives.) The first dawn appeared. The two travel- 
lers returned. This second class recites. The three Horatii fought. Th« 
twelve Ce&iiars reigned. Many a gem sparkles. Such an assertion startles. 

(2.) (One Umititig and one qualifying adjective.) That popular sovereign 
deiended. The old boiler burst. Every new lesson puzzles. The calorio 
snip sails. Any good book instructs Several old houses feU. 
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(3.) {TuH>UrniHnga4^eeHoe8andonequalUyifigon0,J The first pleasant 
lay came. Those two young men contended. Many a serious thought 
arose. Every third diTision remained. 

(4.) (One UmUinff and two guaUfying at^ectivea,) Those bright, happy 
ehildren play. The old, sad memory comes. The little feathered songster 
warbles. That ambitious young man excels. 

(5.) ("An aefjecHve vnth the noun in apposition.) The empress Eugenic 
reigns. The apostle Paul preached. Tne svtftyr Stephen died. This boy 
George repents. 

(6.) (A noun or pronoun in the posaeaaive, and a noun m appoaOion.) 
His daughter Sarah dances. Isaac's son Jacob deceived. Elizabeth's 
cousin Mary suffered. Christ's disciple Judas betrayed. 

Put the proper worda in t?te foQovnng blanka :- * 

(7.) (AUmiti»iffandaquaHfyinga4iectine,andaau^feetuMmting.) ■ 

— blows. — — — fades. — — — — 

sows. — ^ — ^^— . sleeps. ^^— — — — cries. — 
— howhi. crows. out. 

(8.) (A noun in the poaaeaaivet and a noun in apposition wemiin^,) — — 

teacher approves. -^-— son married. sister — — 

travelled. daughter wrote. student— f- practised 



Casb IL Added words joined to each other ^ and then joined 
to the subjeetj complex adjective element, 

EXERCISES. 

Point out the words which are added to each other ^ and explain their effetit 
upon each other^ and their combined effect upon the aui^fect, 

(1.) (An adverb added to an ae^ective.) Very strange reports arose. 
Exceedingly, heavy rains feU. Dearly-beloved friends depart. A truly 
great man appeared. 

(2.) (A^ectiveaandnounain the posaeaaive,) The old man's daughter 
awoke. The huntsman's horn aroused. The bright sun's rays iUumine. 
Hie wild wind's roar alarms. 

(3.) (Ai^ectivea and nouns in appoaition.) Bunyan, the distinguished 
author, composed. Demosthenes, the celebrated orator, declaimed. Trank- 
lin, the American ambassador, negotiated. Arnold the base traitor, 
escaped. 

(4.) (A noun in the poaaeaaive, and a notmin appoaition.) Victoria, Eng- 
land's queen, defends. Elizabeth, Henry's daughter, dela}'ed. George, 
Ellen's teacher, instructed. Peter, Christ's disciple, deniedl 

Supply the proper vxfrda in the following blanka : — 

{6. ) (Adjective and noun in the poaseasive wanting.) — _— sword 

ilew. ■ mate mourned. _— crash frightened. 

— — clerk absconded. 

(6.) (Ae^ective and noun in appoaitton wanting,) David — — » ■ 

lepcnted. Solomon prayed. Darnel _— reposed. 

Ilosci ■ ' — *— defended. Miriam _ sang, Bancroft 

•■' - — * narrates. 
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C. PREDICATE MODIFIED. 

OBAX naBCUB. 

If I say, ** The boy opened," and should stop flicrc without saying an> 
tiling more, what question would you naturally ask ? Ana. What did h« 
open ? Will you mention any thing that he might open > Ans, A bock, a 
bu/e^ a box, a door, his cyet, his hands, his wiouih, a iSUer, a wwdow, an 
9onbrciia. Now, if we should add to opened either of these words, it would 
restrict its application to that one, thus : *< The boy opened the door." 
^liat does the word door exclude ? Ans. Book, kmje, &c. Now, when a 
word is joined to a transitiTe verb so as to limit its meaning by answering 
tiif ouestion wkatf it is called the object or objective eiement, and the predi- 
cate Deoomes a modified preeKeate^ So, again, if I should say, ** The boy 
runs," what would you ask, if you wished to know where he was running ? 
Ana. Where does he run ? Right ; and I should answer, pointing, He 
runs yonder. In a similar manner yon may answer the question. When 
does he run ? How does he run ? \Vhen a word is added to a prodieate 
restricting its meaning, and answering the questions Where t Whe^f Whjf f 
or Homf it ia called an adverb, or an ad iwb it t i eh m tt rtii , and the predicate 
becomes a modified predicate. 

When the predicate is described or limited by adding to it some oth^ 
word or words, it becomes the modified predicate. Hence, to distii^uish 
it from the simple predicate, we call it the complex or logicai predicate ; 
•s, " The^ found gold." 

JLete, found is the simple predicate, and found gold the logical predicate. 
A sentence haying a modified predicate consists of at least three parts, 
m wbject, a predicate, and an additional part called either the tiQeetixe oi 
the odcerfrui/ e/lmMM<. 



YlRIOnS KL\'DS OF COHPLEI PREDICiTES. 

(a.) The complex predicate may h^ the simple predicate 
and only one added word ; as, ** The refiner purifies silver,^ 



EXERCISES. 

Point out in the foUowinff exampiea the predicate and the added word ; 

describe the latter, and esgMn its modifying effect :— 

(1.) (Objective element.) They pared apples. Henry gathered hasol 
nuts. Sarah found Tiolets. He Killed mice. John sold nuitches. George 
melted lead. Mary boiled chestnuts. 

(2.) (Adverbial element — place.) She dwells there. Who comes here ? 
The shadow moved backwaros. The thimble lies somewhere. She reside* 
yonder. Tou may come up. The child sits down. 

/9.) (Adverbial element — > time.) I hope alwa3r8. Anna azrired yester- 
day. She often Tields. You change continually. I hear frequently. He 
lomes occasionaUy. He lides now. 

(4.) ( Adverbial element — cause.) Why came ye? Wherefore ask yon I 



'ff.) (Adverbial element — manner.) She played finely. The cam 
^ ^gn opened vigorously. The cars run rapidly. The eagle soared proed 
ty. The owl screeches mournfully. The oortains hang graoefully. 



paij 
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Add UmUing wonhto ths foUtnoinff pndieatm to ob to firm BenUneet 
umtaining three parU : — 

(6.) (Sulffect and d^jed wanting.) seal • • , deroon 

. denied , whipped b — — drank 

. tied . plou^ned , reaped 

— , cauglit . admits . ooxnmand- 

ed . 

(7.) (Verb and adneih vMnHna.) Wolves . Bears 

. Vu 



Sigrns . V ultures — — . Crocodiles ■ 

— — . Hyenas . Wheat . Rye > 

Steamboats 

Combine thefiUowinff elementa between the eommai, and tell what ehangee 
you mutt make : — 

(8.) (ElementtnoteonttruetedJ Sarah help I, Frank jplay hall, Joha 
stnke she, Child gather moss, Ink finger stain, Bam wet growid, 
Shower revive plant. Dust cover coat, Cloud obscure sun. Judge sen- 
tence he, He chmb tree. 

(h.) The complex predicate may be the simple predicate 
with tuto or more added words ; as, ^^ He examined them 
critically^ 

Here the predicate AEomtned receives two additions, tA«m and eritUeOif, The com 
plex predicate consist!, tlierefore, of the simple predicate and two added words. 

Here, as in the subject, two cases may arise ; the added 
words may belong directly to^he predicate, or they may first 
be added to each other, forming a complex objective or a 
complex adverbial element^ and then be joined to the predi- 
cate, forming a complex predicate ; as, '^ He wrote elegant 
letters^ " She walked very slowly. '*^ 

Casb L Added words joined directly to the predicate. 

EXERCISES. 
Point out the added wordt m the following exan^let, and expUxin their 



{I.) ( Two objective elementt,) CKve me flowers. They lent him money. 
They made him king. I wrote him letters. She taught me geography. 
He appointed John monitor. They called him George. 

(2.) (Objective and adverbial elementt,) They planted seeds there. They 
taiJBed com abundantly. He attends lectures constantly. The master 
taught him skilfully. He never found it. He now eats meat. The Bible 
teaches truth impressively. He utters subvocals distinctly. 

FUl the fiUowing blankt with appropricUe wordt : — 

(3.) (Sulff'ect and predicate wanting,) The — skilfully. He 

*► — beautifully. Napoleon — — — triumphantly. Kos 

rath ■ ■ eloquently. The lady — :— exquisitely. Tho 

Block ^— now. He seldom . She often — 
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(4.) (Ai4M and adverb uxmHng.) — — caug^ht fiah . • 

•(jld books ^ — — spent money , struck William 

. — — — gathered strawberries — — . cultiTated treet 

. mowed grass . tended sheep . ■ 

dressed Tines ^ sawed wood — ^— . — hunted deev 

Combine the following elements between the commas, and teU what ehamgm 
pou must make :^ 

(5,) {Elements not constructed.) Clergyman preach forcible sermon, 
Widely open gate porter the. Carriage coachman drive rapidly, Boy goii 
carelessly handle, Poetry often wrote she, Hear occasionally music thej. 
Carpenter saw suddenly break. 

Case II. Added iBords joined to each other ^ and then joined 
to the predicate — complex objective and complex adverbial 
dements, 

EXERCISES. 

Point oiutthe words which are added to each other, astdeapkunthetr com' 
bined effect upon the predicate : — 

(1.) {Adjective added to the obfect.) He lived a desolate life. They 
founa a^eable companions. The merchant sold damaged goods. The 
sailor climbed the shppery mast. The vessel reached the desired haren. 
The islands yield dehcious spioes. The lady wrought a beautiful divan. 
The teacher received a handsome present. 

(2.) {Possessive case and obfect.) Ske recognized Henry's voice. Helen 
read the Dairyman's Daughter. The boy heeded his father's advice. He 
hurt his finger. She lent her scissors. They kept their work. We rented 
our house. I lost my knife. They felt Fortune's firown. 

(3.) {Olifectandnotmin opposition.) They burned Huss the reformer. 
They executed Andre the spy. They read Chaucer the poet. They 
obeyed William the Conqueror. Herod beheaded John the Baptist. 

(4.) {An adverb added to an adverb.) She hears very imperfectly. He 
performs more skilfully. They go too often. She sews very neatly. Ha 
managed xnost adroitly. 

Fill the foUowing blanks with appropriate words : — 

(5.) {Object and adjective omitted.) He revised . He sough* 

— — — — . He drove , The merchant kept , 

The captain commanded — ~ . The clerk transcribed 

■ The legishtture passed ■ The committee appointed 

(6.) {Complex object and adverb wantinff.} The lawyer argued ' " 

— . The physician healed — . The company ininired ■■ 

The president issued . He burned - 



The shoemaker hammered , The carpenter planed - 



D. SUBJECT AND PREDICATE MODIFIED. 

The subject and predicate of a sentence may both b^ 
modified at the same time, forming a complex subject and 
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a complex predicate ; as, ** Refreshing showers soon revived 
the drooping plants." 

We may thus have a sentence consisting of five parts or 
8 Jements — a subject ^ a predicate^ an adjective element^ an 
abjective element ^ and an adverbial element. 

EXERCISES. 

Poitti out the Jive elements in the following sentences , and teU tohsihw 
tAey are simple or complex : — 

ThedistrnguiBhed historian Xenophon skilftilly conducted the dangeioiu 
retreat. Leonidaa, the brave Spartan hero, gallantly defended the narrow 
pass. Cornelia, the noble Roman matron, proudly called her sons her 

{ewels. Socrates^ the Grecian philosopher, calmly drank the poisonouA 
lemlock. 

Add to the following subjects and predicates any elements which wiU rendtf 
tkmn complex ; also eonstryct entire sentences having Jhe elements : — 

The fire boms. The dood obscnzed. The planets revolve. The sun 
attracts. The moon has. The mines yield. Tae Scriptures afford. 



SECTION n. 

SIMPLE SENTENCES — PHRASES — RELATIONS 
REPRESENTED. 

When the parts of a sentence are brought together with 
an intervening word to show a connection, the relation is 
said to be represented ; as, " The flag of the Union was 
floating in the breeze." 



Here the relation of 
of Uinonto^ 
feiUal relation: 



relation of Jloetinf to Jlag^ (predicate relation) is represented by was; thai 
)Jla^ (adjective relation^ is represented by qf; tbat of freeze to /ootin^ (ad- 
lion) IS represented by m. ^ 

The connective and word following it constitute an ele- 
ment or component part of the sentence ; as, '^ To steal 
(sub.) is base " (pred.) Hence an element with its relation 
expressed is a phrase consisting, in its simplest state, of two 
words ; and in order to distinguish it from an element of the 
first class^ which consists of only one word, the relation be- 
ing implied, it is called a phrase^ or element ot the sseomA 
ehtss. 



I:^ BRtflilSH GBIMMAB. 

Bbm. — When to»7br, or that, Introduoes the sabject, it can bare no ui- 
taceder t term on wbich to depend, since the subject is that on whi«^ all 
•ther parts depend. Hence it is scaroelj correct to say that to, for, ot 
thait in snch uses, shows a relation, although each is a relation-word ; a8» 
*' 7b err is human." ** For you to deoeiTe is surpirising." " That yoa 
should deceiye is surprising." 



A. SUBJECT AND FBEDICATB NOT MODIFIBD 

Here, again, the simplest possible sentence contains only 
two parts — a subject and a predicate. 

When the unmodified subject consists of two words, it must 
be the infinitive^ or first form of the verb, with ^' to " pre- 
fixed ; as, ^^ To deceive is criminal.^* 

When the unmodified predicate consists of two parts, it is 
composed of the coptda (link or connective) and the attribute. 
The attribute may be either a participle, an adjective^ or a 
noun or pronoun in the nominative. 

In the predicate two classes of relations should be distin- 
guished, (1.) A predicate relation expressed by the copula, 
or some copulative verb, (Rem. 5, p. 53,) and (2.) A rela 
tion of time and mode expressed either by the form of tho 
verb, or by some auxiliary ; as, ** We were successful.'* 
" We shall have written." 

NoTB. — Wben the attribute is sn adjective, a noun, or as actiye or passiTe parti 
aple, the former relation is shown by the copula, and the latter by the various roroM 
01 the copula ; aa, ** He wa§ active, koM bun active, aoy kao* been, active," &c 



EXERCISE& 

Point out the tubfect and predicate in the following examjUes, and tho¥i 
Mfhieh has a connective :— 

L Only ohb Connbotitii. 

( 1.) (Subject having a connective,) To love exalts. To exercise str«D?tlr 
ens. To walk invigorates. To forgive ennobles. 

(2.) (Attribute havitiff a connective -^participle.) The boat ^s approach 
faig. The fruit was destroyed. The ceremony was performed. Thepninev 
were purchased. Her health is improving. Night is coming. Hopes 
were rrustrated. Imagination was painting. Property was inherited 
Vstates are entailed. Science is progressing. 

<&^ {Attribute an a4feotive,) Medicine is nauseous. Coffee is fragran\ 
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Onmgei ten ddidoos. Oames are |>lea8uit. Qaestions an liardL Heat 
is oppreasiTe. Appearanees are deceitfuL Scholan are docQe. Study ii 
deligntfoL Geometry is difficult. Teachers are faithluL Mines are 
dart. 

(4.) i Attribute, a noun or pronoun,) Gold is a metal. It is I. Otho is 
a kixu;. He is the superintendent. You are my brother. Mory is hei 
eonsm. He is our physician. The gentleman is a {tolitician. Dickens ii 
an author. It is she. He is a mercnant. Ireland is an island. Aspin 
waU is a city. Panama is an isthmus. 

(5.) (Copulative verbs, poffe 53.) He seems inattentlTe. She was es- 
teemed a lady. General Pierce is elected president. He became poor. 
The ore is called silver. I walk a queen. Aristides was called the Just. 
Pisistratus was called a tyrant* Moses waa esteemed fitdthfid. The prop- 
osition remains true. 

Crtve the mode and tense of the following predicates, and explain the use 
qfthe auxiliaries, then change them to other modes and tenses : — 

(6.) (Simple relations of time and mode.) They have written. He may 
come. Stop. Tou have returned. I went. She will play. T^|^ may 
attend. It will be. Tou can reply. I have heard. I stnd^. You re- 
ceived. They might have known. I have exercised. We will promise. 
If he had thought. It can be done. He expelled. Tou will record. 
He bade. We miked. Tou might have been nding. 

Point out the copula and attribute, and give the mode and tense of the 
copula:^ 

(7.) {Predieate relation, and relations of time and mode combined.) He 
ma^ nave been sick. Tou have been rich. That raa;|r be true. The story 
is false. Knowledge is power. It would have been wise. He should have 
been rewarded. It will have been finished. The relation is sustained. 
You were angry. The truth must be acknowledged. The man was wick- 
ed. It must be the same. He is alive. She will have been esteemed 
good. ^ 

(8.) (Subfect omitted.) Be active. Be industrious. Be a man. Become 
wise. Appear calm. Remain standing. Be kind. 

FiU thefolknring blanks with appropriate words : — 

(9.) {Subject wanting.) is sitting. is a scholar. 

is delayed. are mended. was pleasant. should be 

writing. was gratefuL is freighted. has been neg- 
lected. — — is fulfilled. had been allowed. — will be man- 
ufactured. may be lost. 

(10.) {Attribute wanting.) David was . Thou art . The 

vessel would have been . The cargo was ■. The petrt will be 

* The harbor is , The freight is , The machinery was 

, The lifeboat was . The passengers had been , The 

state rooms would have been :-. 'The wheelhouse was . The 

berths are . The waiters will be . 

(11.) {Copula wanting.) The wind boisterous. The rocks 

dangerous. The danger unheeded. The storm terrible. Tlis 

pumps ' leaking. The waves mountain high. Hope 

abandoned. They clinging. Many despairing. No one 

left. All quiet. The sea peacefuL They 

loet. Friends — — mourning. 

(12.) {Subfeei and attribute wanting.) miffht have been ^ 

is . — — eomd hat* been 
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art wai be . will hKTt 1 

would have been renided . might ha^e been coa 

kldeted 

U, Two CONNXCTITBS. 

^18.) {Sulneci an injimtive.) To err ii human. To forri^e is divine. 
To lieiB wicked. To cheat is mean. To tattle is disgraoeml To botra> 

(14.) {The but examplet ^afu^ed.) It is hmnan to err, ftc 

. (15. 1 {Predicate an mjbutive or prepotUum ami twun.) His ezpectatioB 
is to nde. Her hope is to return. Her desir^is to leaye. The child is in 
good health. The pupil is without books. The lady is in sorrow. 



III. Thbeb Connjsctivjss. 

_9redieate it^finUivee.) To pilfer 
~To pray Is to supphcate. To be good is to be happy. 



(18.) {Su^eet and jgretUcate it^/udtivee.) To pilfer is to steaL To love 
B to obey. '^ * ' — '■' '^' ^ " " *- *— *■ 



B. SUBJECT MODIFIED. 

The subject may be modified, — 

(1.) By a single element — a phrase. 

(2.) By two or more elements, one of which is a phrase. 

When the unmodified adjective element consists of two 
words, it is either an infinitive^ or a phrase composed of a 
preposition^ (connective^) and its ohfect. The object is either 
a noun^ pronoun^ or participle in the objective. 

We have here, as in Section L, two cases : first, when both 
elements are added directly to the subject ; and second, when 
they are first added to each other, and then added to the sub- 
ject, forming a complex adjective element 

If the basis or principal element is of the first class, the 
complex element is of the first class, whatever the additions 
to it may be. So, again, if the basis is of the second class, 
the entire complex element is of the second class. 

Beic —When two elements are added together, three cases may occur 
The first, that is, the baaist or principal element, may haye a connectiTe. 
and the second may have none ; the second may haye a connective, ana 
the basis none ; both may have a connective ; as, " The hope of great 
WEALTH." " William, Pkinob of Oranpe,** ** A collection of books q/ 
iravele." In the second example, ** William " is modified by a complex 
adjective element of the^tt class, because " prince," the basis, is joined 
to *' William " without a connective. In the first examiOe, " hc^ " it 
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modified by a complex mdjectiye dlement of the second class, because t\e 
basis *< of wealth ^ has its connection represented by " of." To this is 
added an element of the first class, *' great" In the third example, both 
the basis and its dependent element are of the second class. 

An element is said to be transformed^ when it is changed 
from one form or class to another ; as, '* The dews of the 
morning have passed away '" = The morning dews have 
passed away. 

EXERCISES. 

Point otd the adjective element in the following exampleif and eaplam the 
eew^tlez eubfect : — 

I. Only one Added Element. 

(1.) {One adfeetive element '^ a phrate,) Statues of marble were chi»- 
alled. Works on history were consulted. Men of science have appealed. 
Days of fasting were appointed. Bouquets of flowers were presented. 
Fields of grain were waTing. 

tlemente of Ezerdee, (1.) tramformed.) Haible statnet 

lied, ; I. 



n. Two OH Mobs Added Elbicentb. 
Case L Both elements added directly to the subject, 

(3.) {Two or more atifective elements of different elaesee.) The laws of 
England were established. The first settlers at Plymouth were called Purl* 
tans. The great bard of Atou sleeps. Huge waves of the ocean over- 
whelmed. Many men of distinction arose. 

exereite tnmefbrmed.) The Bnsh 



(4.] {The adjective element <f the last 
Uth laws were established, &c. 



In ihefbUowing transform the affective element of the fret to an a^^eetiee 
element of tJte second doss : — 

(5.) {Adjective element transformed,) Brazen hinges were made a 
Hinges ofbrass were made. Solomon's temple was destroyed. A teacher's 
meeting was held. The lecturer's voice was heard. The convent's gates 
closed. New year's day has passed. An hour's delay occurred. The 
shepherd's dog barks. 'The huntsman's horn resounds. 

Add to the following sttbfects an cu^ective element of the second class, and 
then change it to one of t lie Jirst : — 

(6.) (Adjective element wanting.) Men were anpointed. The 

resemblance was striking. The office was closed. The fate 

■ was unknown. Men will be rewarded. Oems were 

found. The voice was heard. The truth was coiroborated. 

The sixe-^ was great. The morals imtxroved. 
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letter to hasten Ma coining. They learned to sing in their childhood. We 
gathered the wild flowers in the meadow. He made the effort for their 
good. He taught the Bible class with great eamestnesa. 

FiU the following blanks unth appropriate udoerbial el eme itU €f time, place, 
cmue, or manner : — 

(10.) {Adverbial e l e m^ WKtOing,) The kangaroo lives b A treat j 

of peace was concluded . The consul resides . Ther wished 

to go . The cars will airive . The Tint was antioipatea^^^. 

My dear firiend came . Comwallis suireadered ^ He mai^ 

aged . Past erents were recalled . The young Udy was ad- 
mired . I have been here . The work must be completed 

. We were sitting . The horse ran % 



Case II. The elements added to each other, 

(11.) {Offfective Jirtt clttt9j€uiyeeiive second.) I found masses of rock. 
They made a fire of coals. They elected a professor of history. She threw 
tiie apple of discord. They asked the son of Priam. He awarded the prize 
of beauty. He tended the flocks of sheep. He admired the beauty of 
Helen. 

( 12. ) (Indirect objective second, adfecHve second,) The book was giyen to 
the chairman of the committee. He wrote to the fUend of his sister. He 
sought for the truth of the report. The arrangement was made for the 
child of my brother. 

{IX) {Iti/mUiveandadoerbial,JSrst or second.) He desires to write elegant* 
ly. They attempted to remain at home. He seems to sleep quietly. Chil- 
dren loTe to change constantly. We hope to see clea rly. I hope to write 
with great diligence. I wish to return in two years. We strive always to 
ezceL ' He loves to rise with the JBarly dawn. 

( 14,) {AdverbicU second, a^jectiioe first.) The bear came ttom a dense fbr- 
est. The child returned after a long absence. The governor departed for his 
southern tour. The experiments were mode in a mysterious manner. The 
room was filled with tiie sweet perfume. He departed in the early morn- 
ing. The fruit must be galhered before next week. 

(15.) {Adoerbial second, a^ecHve second.) Moset stood on the summit of 

Pisgah. The city was situated at the head of the bay. We left on the 

morning of the new year. The Bible was translated by men of learning. 

Napoleon was banished to the Island of St. Helena. We sailed around the 

^ Island of Joan Femandes. I stood on the steps of the CapitoL 

Construct sentences of your oum illustrating any of the above eUmteuts.* 



D. SUBJECT AND PREDICATE MODIFIED. 

A sentence may contain a subject and a predicate, each 
modified in any of the above ways. 

* The teacher sfaouid inultipKr aud vary these exercisea according to the w<u)ta oi 
tbelaamet 
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EXERCISES. 

Poini <na the mHiject tmdpredio^le, cmd point Qut the variaui modifieoHom 
in the following : — 

The newB of Ms death filled his mother's heart with sorrow. To be- 
come an admiral was Nelson's noble resoluftioa in his ehildl\ood. It is the 
work of a lifetime to become truly good. The children of my brother have 
eome to visit me. The son of the king succeeded to the throne. The 
authorship of the book has never been ascertained with certainty. 

Add elements to the following subjects and predicates, so as to iUtmtraU 
mvy oftheforegomg eases : — ^ 

The watch was given— —. He attempts . Shemanaffes— — . 

WilUam brought . Lucy sought ■ . The pigeon new . ' 

He remained — = — . We spoke . Mary came . Grass grows 

. Come — -. Bobert seems . They k)ve . The 

three women . Peter denied . John learned . Thou 

gavest . Ruth was -. The storm caused . 

The church has been built . My sister came, . 

The news was received . The minister — ^— has gone -« ^ 

The time is coming . 



SECTION III. 

COMPLEX SENTENCES — CLAUSES — RELA- 
TIONS REPRESENTED. 

Thejpropositions which unite to form a sentence are called 
Its clauses; as, "The wicked flee — when no man pur- 
sueth ; but the righteous are bold — as a lion [is.]" 

A proposition standing alone, or not affected by a connec- 
tive, is a simple sentence, " Vice degrades." 

A proposition under the influence of a subordinate con- 
nective is called a subordinate or dependent proposition oi 
clause ; as, " Wlien spring comes^ the flowers will bloom." 

Hero, *< wken spring comrg " is a subordinate proposition. The subordinate connec- 
iFve when chnnges the mmple sentence " spring comes " to a mere element of the 
other proposition to which it is Joined. And as it is made to take the place of an «d> 
verb of time, it i:? called an adverbial proposition. 

The proposition' on which the subordinate one depends is 
called the principal proposition or clause ; as," When spring 
comes, the flowers will hhom,^^ 

An entire sentence, consisting of a principal and a 
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subordinate clause, is called a complex sentence ; as, ^ I wifl 
remain until you return/' 

The dependent proposition, consisting of the connective 
and the subject and predicate following it, constitutes an ele- 
ment or component part of the complex sentence. It is 
called an element of the third class ^ to distinguish it frcm 
those of the other two classes. 

When the subordinate clause takes the place of a nouu, 
it is called a substantive clause ; when it takes the place ot 
an adjective, it is called an adjective clause ; when it takes 
the place of an adverb, it is called an adverbial clause. 



A. SENTENCES HAVING A SUBJECT AND PEEDI- 
CATE ONLY. 

A sentence may have for its subject, or for the attribute 
In the predicate, a dependent proposition ; as, ** Tltat the 
earth revolves on its axis has been proved." " My hope is, 
that you will recover your losses^ 

EXERCISES. 

(1.) {The subject a aubstanttve clause.) That yon have monged me 
doth appear. Who ^vrote Junius's letters is nncertain. Why he left the 
city is a mystery. When the assembly will rise is unknown. Where the 
villain has gone has been ascertained. How shall we escape? is the 
question. 



B1ICC( 

vented 

Your belief is, that the enemy has crossed the mountain. My determina- 
tion is, that you shall attend school in the country. 

Fill the blanks with appropriate clauses in the following ;— 

(3.) (Subfeet wanting.) is apparent. caiinot be denied. 

— : — is.desirable. is deplorable. is determined. in 

believed. is amusing. is undesirable. is unao- 

countable. 

Note. — Let the learner change these examples and those in Exercise 
(1.) by using " it " as an introductory word to the sentence, placing the 
subject after the predicate, thus : ** It doth appoor that you have wronged 
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{L) {AUrAuU wanUna.) My determiiuttion ia w Ifis dbofakm 

WBB » Her ooni^iamt ma . Our hope is — — . Their ex • 

pectation ia . The zemark was . The suggestion Is — — 



B. SUBJECT MODIFIED. 

The subject may be modified, — 

(1.) By a single sabordinate danae. 

(2.) By two or HMve elements, one of whieh is a danse. 
We have here, as before, <— 

Case L Where both elements are added directly to th» 
subject. 

Case IL Where the elements are added together, and them 
added to the subject, forming a con^tlex adjective element. 

Bbv. — When two or more elements are added together, a Tariet^ of 
cases may occur. The basis may be a single word ; tms may be modified 
by a phrase; this again by a clause; as. <'The Pcat. r&vnjrom a free 
wnicn he had gpifted, was found most delicious.^' Some seren or eight 
other combinations maj take place. These can easily be formed by chan- 
ging the order of the elements. 



EXE&0ISB3. 

L Only onb Addbd BLvmnfv. 

Paint out the a^^ective c2aiMs» in thefiUowing example$ : — 
(1.) {Added element, an atiffeetive cktuBe.) Evils whieh eannot be enred« 
must be endured. Bays which fall perpendicularly upon the earth, are 
called vertical. Lines whidk are drawn parallel to each other, will never 
meet. Money which is easily acquired is, for the most pa rt. « tsily spent. 
Who steals my purse, steals trash. Whatever is, is right. Whoever sins. 



Transform the acffective clauses in the above exercises, 

(2.) {A^ecHve element transformed,) IncurahU evils must be endured. 
BxysfaUingy &c 



II. Two OB Mo&B Added Elembhts. 
Case I. Added elements joined directly to the eubjecL 

(3.) (AiHecHvef and a/cf^we clause.) That lesson which caused him 84 
much trouble, has since been mastered. The missing vessel, wliich he 
looked ibr so aazieiusly, has at last arrived. The unwearied pains which 
De took to accomplish 1 is plans, iaamed their snnoeie The 



pains wl 
diitaiitl 
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wliich he diMorerad, was rich fai mlnenl wealth. The bright sim, whieh 
roretells warmer weather, comes nearer to us in his course. The parlor 
fire, which boms so brightly, gives a cheerful light. 
Tramform the above tuyective clatisea. 

(4.)- {Ae^ecHve clause tranefi^rmed,) That troublesome lesson has since 
been mastered, &o. 

CowcertthefoUomng a^fecHve demetUe in ItaUee into elauMes : — 
(6.) (At^eeHve elemefU tremrformed.) Trees growing at the Jbot of the 
tmotmtam are taller than those on the summit. A p ers e vering man will 
ov e rc om e obstacles, ThBpromised rewards shall be given. A tbiseonten^ 
ed man cannot be happy. The ffreat globe is only a planet. Milton, the 
• «M<, was blind. The house of my father standi near the road. My 
hrother's dog was killed. Honorable men presided. 

FUl the blanks in the following examples with a4jective clauses :— 

(6.) {A4feeti»e clause loanting.) The journey was delightfuL The 

opinion seems to prevau. The reason -^^— has never been satis- 
factorily given. The man desires to please. Cicero was put 

to deattu Socrates was a great philosopher. The soholar 

should be commended. The pride is contemptible. A man — -— 

will be rewarded. The tabenuude contained the ark. 



Ca8B IL Added elements joined to each other ^-^ complex 
adjective element. 

vPosn^ out the complex adjective element i»i the following examples, and 
, eaeplain its parts c'^ 

(7.) (The basis an element of the first elass.) Thucydides, Uvin^ when 
Pericles did, wrote a history of that splendid era. Peter the Hermit, who 
preached the first crusade, was a native of Amiens, in France. The phy- 
sician, knowing that his advice was needed, hastened to visit his patient. 
The agent, suspicious that all was not right, examined the matter closely. 

(8.) ( The basis an element of the second,) The repW of the queen who came 
to prove the wisdom of Solomon was, that the half had not been told her. 
A desire to dwell where her mother-in-law dwelt induced Buth to follow 
NaomL The hope of Esther, who was the beautiful queen of Ahasuerus, 
was to save the Jewish nation. The mother of Samuel, who was devoted 
to the service of the Lord, brought him each year a little coat. The dreams 
of Joseph, who was the favorite son of Jaodo, were the occasion of much 
Ulwill. 

(9.) {One ofthejlrstf one of the second, and one of the thirdJ) The bird, 
singing on the tree which stands in the garden, fills the air with its melody. 
The boy, eager to stand where he could witness the show, fell firom the root 
The plan, changed in the manner which we have described, was unsatisfac> 
tory to the architect. The friend, coming at a time which was unexpected, 
was cordially received. 

(10.) (7W of the third.) The stream which flows from the mountain 
range that bounds the valiey on the east, takes its name from an early 
custom of the inhabitants. iBneas, who resided in Troy until it was de- 
stroyed by the Greeks, is said to have sailed to Italy. Tne ten command- 
ments, which were given to Moses when he was upon the mount, were 
written on tables oi stone. Cecrops, who founded Athens, to whieh alter* 
wards Sc4on gaw law% is said to h %ve been an ICgyptiaik 
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C. PREDICATE MODIFIED*. 
The predicate may be modified, — 

(1.) By a single element of the third class. 
(2.) By two or more elements, one of whicJi is of the third elaas. 
We have here, as before, — 

CiBS L Where both elements arc added directly to tht 
predicate. 

Case II. Wliere they are added together^ and then added 
to the predicate, 

EXERCISES. 

L Omlt onb Added Elembnt. 

Point otd the complex predicate m thefoUovnng excanpiea, and explain the 
effect of the added clauae : — 

(1.) {Substantive clause ^^off^ective.) WHl yon tell why you are sad? 
He inoaired, " Who knocks at the door ? ** Do yon know that yon have 
injurea your friend ? I thouffht that he was sincere. Many suppose that 
the planets are inhabited. He showed me whereiii I had done wrong. 

Fill the following blanks with substantive clauses m the olffective : — 

(2.) {ObiecUve clause wanting,) He heard . The insane ima^ne 

. Who said ? You may explain , The Stoics believe 

. The ancients believed , 1 ^^^^l^ • ^ ^^^ 

He announced » The good ask . The farmer declared . 

Transform the following words in Italics into olgfecHve clauses : — 
(3.) iOlifect transformed.) 1 do not remember the time of the lecture. 
Show the manner of its optration. Will you tell the olffcct of this meeHna f 
We asked him to stay. The ancients beueved the earth to be a vast platn. 
He anticipated a pleasant evening. Did you hear of his success f The 
general commanded the army to be in readifiess. 
Thus, 1 do not remember when the lecture wiU take place, 

(4.) {Adverindl clause — place.) Where your treasure is, there will yout 
heart be also. Where thou eoest, I will go. Whither I go, ye cnnnu* 
come. As ittr as the east is from the west, so far hath he removed oiii 
transgressions from us. They were sitting where the branches of a spread 
ing eun jirotected them from the burning rays of the noonday sun. 

Fill the following blanks with adverbial clauses denoting place : — 

(6.) {Adverbial clause wanting.) — — , 'tis haunted, holy ground. 1 

travelled , , there is no transgression. nothing can be 

magnanimous. The soldier stopped . I will go , We mutl 

loUo V ■■ He sank to repose . 
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(6.) {Adverbiaidautf^HmB.) We talked earnestlY, as we were fralkfng 
togeuier. While I was mnsixig, thd fire burned. wtiBn two lines erosa 
each other, the ojposii^ angles are eqnal. The truth of the theorem will 
be acknowledged when you naye proTei it I will write until he returns 
I was sad when I thougnt of the changes that must comlt. Whilst 1 liye, 
I will bless thy name. 

Fitt ih$ foUowing himnka wUh elame$ denoting Hma:^^ 

(7.) {Adoerbial clause wa$Uing.) Ton may go • We khould assifit 

the poor He will return * I understood as a child 

She sits . I was pained . The company separated 

Supper was ready . They n^oiced 

(80 {AioertnaleUnitae'^eame,) Te shall not see me, because I go ntito 
my Fauier. Ton should honor yonr j^arents, for this is the command of 
God. Cultirate agreeable manners, smce these make vou attractive. If 

Cm will read the report, you can judge for yourself. Should he stay 
te, I shall regret it. I haye brought the woriL, that you may see it. I 
went myself, that I might ascertain the truth We should take exercise, 
that we may be healthy. Though it was uild, the walk was pleasant. 
Though he was rich, yet for our saitcs he became poor. I loye nim, not- 
withstanding he is in error. 

FiU thefoUowing blanka ieUh dcmeee deitoHng cause : — 

(9.^ {Adverbial clause toanHng.) The children sing , Many men 

liyeialy . He is a useful man . Take heed . Wehaye 

no other means . Water will become ice . The plants will 

not grow . I will cut down this tree . Iioye your enemies 

. I shall stay at home . I shall see him . Will you 

answer my letter ? How old would he haye been ? 

NoTs. — It will be weU for the teacher ttv ghre adveihial clauses of diflbient fctmb, 
and require the mipil to write, or give orally, a suitable principal clause, thus : Give 
a suitable principal clause tor the following : " When the storm has subsided.'* 
*« We tkaU Uavewkan,** Sec 

f lO.J (Adverbial clause — manner.) The traveller was so weary that he 
feU asleep. Speak as yon think. You may do as you said you should. 
Mary is as old as her cousin. The rose is more beautiful than the thistle. 
Happiness is more equally divided than some suppose. The more pni> 
dent one is, the more <^aatious he is. Can you describe the scene, as she 
ean ? Our lesson is the same as we had yesterday. 

Fill the/oUowing blanka :— 

(11.) {Adverbial douse wattHm/,) As a man thinketh , • WiQ 

you be so pood } The pupil wrote the copy just as . Make 

the mark just as » The hour seemed so long . It is so coM 

, 1 am so lonely ——. This apple is Iwrger , The stream 

is as deep * The more I read it 



U, Two cm Moke Added Element^ 

Case I. Added elements joined directly to the predicate. 

(12.) {blgeetive dement^ third ekue, adverbial Jirsi or second*) He was 
■con oonvinced that the supposed obiect was. aa optieal illusioB. I at fiisl 
beUeved that aU these olrj')cts existea within me. During this BMfnent of 
darkness, I imagined thai I had lost the greatest part of my being. By 
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this exercise, I soon learned that the faculty of feeling was expanded oyer 
©very part of my frame. 

(13.) (Adverbial element^ third clasSf objective elemenifjlrst class.) The 
Ahepho^a gave the alarm when he discoTered the approach of the wolf. 
He closed his career before he had completed his thirty-sixth year. I have 
brought a passage that you may explain it. He visited the springs that 
he might improve his health, lie would pull a mote out o.' his brother's 
eye, mnle he has a beam in his own. Place the package where it >vill not 
be injured. 

(14.) (Two adverbial elements^ thirtlclass.) Although it was very incon- 
venient, ne came to see me when he was requested to come. As he passed 
en he felt his strength diminish from day to day, though his sulfering^ 
were by no means severe. Had he reformed, I would have assisted him, 
u I encouraged him to hope. If he can arrange his affairs, he will sail for 
Buiope when the next steamer leaves. 

(15.) {Two elements of the third aloes, one objective, one adverbial.) If 
such be the character of the youthful mind, am I to ask you what must 
be the appearances of riper years ? When the farmer came down to break 
fast that morning, he declared that his watch had gained half an hour in 
the night. Although he had labored diligently, he found that his eflforts 
were unavailing. 



Case II. Added elements joined to each other — complex 
objective and complex adverbial elements. 

NoTs. — A word or phrase may first be added to the predicate, and a clause may be 
added to either of these, or the clause may be added directly to the predicate, and a 
word or phrase may be added to that But it is generally best to regard a modified 
proposition as a simple eleunent, unless one of the modifying elements is itself a prop- 
poeition. Thus, in the following sentence, the clause m Italics may be regarded as 
simple : " We knew that the heavy storm must do much damaf^e to the harvest.*^ But in 
the following the clause in Italicsis complex : ** We are persuaded that the wort lotH 
idvanee as soon as all obstacles shall have been removed." 

Point out the complex predicatef and tell to which class it belonffs. 

(16.) ( Complex directive element, basis Jirst.) I soon perceived the fact 
that tne study of geometry strengthened my reasoning powers, so that I 
could more readily trace relations of cause and effect. I experienced a picas- 
ure which I cannot describe. You cannot understand the view which 1 take 
of the subject. They improved the opportunities which they enjoyed. 
Celsius invented the centigrade thermometer, which is considered tho best 
by scientific men. 

(17.) {Complex adverbial element, basis second.) He was saved bj 
ropes which were thrown from the ship. The bard dwelt on those high 
lands which overlook the sea. Temptation comes at the time in which we 
are least prepared to meet it. He came for a purpose which will be satis* 
foctorily explained. 

Construct examples ofyotar own, illustrating atry of the previous elements, 
%nd take stdgfeetsfrom JUstory or geography. 

12 
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D. SUBJECT AND PREDICATE MODU'IED. 

Tlic bttbject and predicate may both be modified by sub* 
ordinate clauses. 

EXERCISES. 

Point out the tubordinaU ^tuea in the following examplea, and tell what 
theymotiify:^ 

The views which we have now nnfolded Rhow that a Tigorons action of the 
mind iR dependent upon a healthful condition of the physical functions. 
llxe letter which she expected came, as she had anticipated. A report 
that the enemy had capitulated was circulated before the embankments 
were completed. 

Add subordinate clauses to the subject and prediccUe of each oftJiefoUavh 
%ng sentences : — 

He must believe . Many were journeying 

The reason was so unsatisfactory . Oranges are fouxail 

. The wcked will .be punished . The pretensionb 

convinced us . The %vind causes . The ques 

tion was so answered . They shall receive — . 

He vnW learn . Oxygen is the agent . 

Construct sejvtences containing either substantive, adjective, or atherbitsi 
clauses. Say something about domestic affairs — something about the growth 
tf fiowers — something about the cultivation of silk — something about geog^ 
raphy — relate some incident in the life of Washington, Franklin, Richard 
I,, Queen Elizabeth, or terite about any other subject which your teacher shaii 
mention. 



SECTION IV. 

COMPOUND SENTENCES— SIMILAR PARTS COM 
BINED. 

NoTS. — In the forej^ing sections the parts of a sentence are nnhed — an adjective, a 
vorh, or a noun to a noun ; a noun or pronoun to a verb or I'ldjecttve ; an adverb to a verb, 
an adjective, or an adverb ; and the relations in Sections f 1. and III. are repretiented by 
connectives, while in Section T. the same relations are unrepresented, beiiif indicated 
either by the position or altered form of the element itself. The parts united are. ft^i 
the most part, different parts of speech — different in the functions which they perform , 
different in the rank which they hold, one Iteing principal, and the other subordinate 
to it ; and often different in form or class, one being a single word, another a phrase ot 
clause. But it of^en hapjiens that we wish to unite two elements which Rhall be the 
same fiart of speech, which shall stand in the same relation to some other element, 
whirh shall be of the same fonn or class, and perfonn the same lunctions. Such el» 
men s are united by a peculiar class of conjunctions, called CoVrHnaU Conjwutien^ 
(See O 'njunctiuns, p. 104,) because they join parts coordinate with each other. 

Instead of parts, one of which depends upon and modifies 
another, we may unite two or more similar elements^ by 
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placing tkem in the same relations to some other element 
as, " Peter and John went up to the temple." 

Here Peter and John are both nouns, both used as subject, and both In the same !•• 
latiun tu the predicate, and in respect to eacli other tJiey are placed in ft relftUot ai 
perfect equality. Hence they are cmirdi.iatej that is, id the same nnJu 

Two cases may occur — 

(I.) The coordinate parts may be either of the fire elements of a !»cn- 
tei.ce, the combination being called decompound eletnent; as, ^^Hhei-eadi 
and imtes." 

(2.) The coordinate parts may be entire propositions, the combination 
lieing a compoufid sentence ; as, ** Exalt her, and she shall promote thee." 



Case L Coordinate element $. 
EXERCISES. 

Poind Old the compound elementt in the faUoteing cxampfeit, aiidJUl thi 
blanks wherever elements are wanting : — 

(I.) ( Compound subjectf^rst class A Exercise and temperanct; strengthen 
the constitution. Virtue and vice form a stroiig contrast to e;«ch other. 
John and James reside at home this summer. The rocks uihI hilU of New 
England will remain till the last conflagration. And the chief priests and 
scribes stood and vehemently accused mm. 

(2. ) (Compound subject, second class.) To be or not to be, that is the ques- 
tion. To soothe thy sicknes?;, and to watch thy health, shall be my pleasure. 
To toil for, and yet to lose, the reward of virtue, is the hard lot of man. To 
deprive me of liberty, to torture me, or to imprison me, is not your right. 
To live temperately, to avoid excitement, and to take alternate exercise 
and rest, are essential to health. 

(3. ) ( Compound subject^ third class.) That their poetry is almost uniform- 
ly mournful, and that their views of nature were diirk and dreary, will be 
allowed by all who admit the authenticity of Ossian. Why we are thus de- 
tained, or why we receive no intelligence from home, is mysterious. Where 
he will obtain the means, and how he will be relieved from the pressure, is 
extremely uncertain. 

(4.) (Chie component part wanting. ^ Wit and are capti- 
vating. Eloquence and are gifts of nature. Love and min- 
gled in the regard of Helon's eye. Why , or why , interests 

lue very much. That the book will be successful, and that , wiU be 

shown by its extensive circulation. 

(5.) (Compmind predicate, relation not expressed.) And the king went 
up to the chamber over the gate, and wept. No fascinated throng weep, 
and melt, and tremble at his eloquence. Approach, and behold, while I lift 
ti-oni his sepulchre its covering. 

(6.) (Crnnjwund predicate, relation expressed.) The present life is net 
wholly prosaic,* precise, tame, and finite. This is pcj ce, and the true 

* Tn coordinate constructions, the connective, or any common part. Is omitted nJim 
ttM fiftft eienient. (Bee Eilipsin, p. ]99.) 
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aappiiiess of man. He ia willing to risk his life in its defence, and is con- 

fcious that he (^:iii;s protection while he gives it. I can be contented and 
fully happy in the good which I possess. 

(7. ) ( Compaxtnd nredicate^ third rhss.) My proposition is, that your son 
shall he sent to college, that you shall go abroad, and that the house shall 
be closed during your absence. Ilis direction was, that the patient should 
take a great deal of exercise, that his diet should be very carefully attend- 
ed to, and that every thing of an exciting nature should be avoided. His 
answer was, that he approved the plan of the measure, and that ho was 
confident of its success. 

(8.) {Adjective eJemerd^ compound, Jirst cicus.) The middle, the fa rest, 
and the most conspicuous places in cities are chosen for the erecti«in of 
statiies and racmuinents. Wise md good men are frequently unsuccessftiL 
A bright and irlnrious prospect is opened by Christianitv. Lord Com- 
wallis, the Eni;lish peer and g.Micral, sunendered at the tiattle of Yo^-k- 
towii. 

(0.) { Idinti't' efinu">t,ronip()i(nd,seco7)d.') The parting of Hector and 
Andronuuhe is l)e:.uti:ully described by. Homer. The reign of William 
and M:iry coniincnted witli the glorious revolution of 1688. The tops of 
Olvmpus and Parnassus reached above the clouds. The grating of tho 
ola-fashioned bars and bolts was answered by the clash of chains. 

( 10. ) ( Adjective elemefUf con^M)und, third,) A cottage which is shaded with 
trees, and which is situated far from the noise and hustle of the city, is a 
Tery pleasant retreat. That faith which is one, which renews and justi- 
Ses all who possess it, which confessions and formularies can never ade- 
quately express, is the property of all alike. The baron, who knows our 
manners, and lires near our country, will apprise you of the time and 
means to be their protector. 

(11.) (Adjective element wanting.) A and behavior 

makes a person contemptible. Her and hands helped to bax 

the door against want. Every — _ or tnought ia 

a violation of our obligation to our Maker. A and influence 

breathes around the dwellings of the dead. The artist who , and 

, is coming to reside in the city. 

(12.) ( Conipotmd objective element^ first class,) And he said, Behold my 
mother and my brethren. 1 examined its form and its color. I note hia 
dress, the sound of his voice, and the turn of his countenance. Pope wrote 
the Messiah, and the Essay on Criticism. 

(13 ) ( Compound objective element^ second.) It teaches us to be thankful 
for all favors received, to love each other, and to be united. He chooses 
to die, and to redeem his friend. She is led to engage in calmer pursidts, 
and seek for gentler employment. 

ri4.) (Compound cbfective element, third,) He heard that his wife had 
faUen a lingering sacrifice to peniuy and sorrow ; that his children were 
gone to seek their fortunes in distant or unknown climes ; and that the 
grave contained his nearest and most valuable friends. He found that 
every thing was changed, that strangers inhabited the home of his child- 
hood, and that he was alone in the world. I know that the eye of the 
public is upon me, and that I shall be held responsible for every act. 

(15.) ( One objective element wanting.) I have neither wit, nor , nor 

. It gave him the manners and of the most perfect gentle- 
nan. The warm sunny days mil cause the grass to grow, and — . He 
'ound that the lecture was postponed, and . 

(16.) (Adverbial elcmentt comj)owid.) IIow bright and goodly shines the 
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Biuon ! When und where he lived, T cannot tell you. The voice of the 
preacher grow fainter and fainter. 

(17.) {Compound adverbial element^ second.) With trembU .g limbs and 
faltering steps, he departed from his mansion of sorrow. I have spent my 
days, in darkness and error. I see new meaning, ever^' hour, in his arch eye 
and speaking face. With surprise and joy, she espied a monk support- 
ii^ Marmion's bead. 

(18.) {Compound adverbial element^ third.) When a few more fHenda 
have left, a few more hopes deceived, and a few more changes mocked us, 
we shall be brought to the grave, and shall remain in the tomb. He takei 
us from earth that he ma v lead us to heaven, that he may refine our nature 
from all its principles of corruption, that he may share with us his own 
jimmortality, that he may admit us to his everlasting habitation, and that 
he may crown us with his eternity. 

(19. ) ( One adverbial element toanting.) She studied diligently and >. 

The great Scipio treated his captives with magnanimity and . How- 
ard spent his life in relieving the distressed, , and — . Every 

one rejoices when spring comes, , and . She will return be- 
fore we expect her, and , ^ 

(20.) {Elements both complex and compound.) To carry on with effect 
an expensive war, and yet be frugal of the public money ; to oblige those 
to serve whom it may be delicate to offend ; to conduct, at the same time, 
a complicated variety of operations ; to concert measures at home, answer- 
able to the state of things abroad ; and to gain every valuable end in 
spite of opposition from the envious and disaffected,— this is more difficult 
than is generally thought. 
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(21.) {Copulative clauses.) I was hungry, and ye gave me no meat. 
Green is the most refreshing color to the eye ; hence Prondence has made 
it the common dress of nature. It is sown a natural body, it is raised a 
spiritual body. Not only am I instructed by this exercise, but I am also 
invigorated. I was eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the lame. We 
shall feel the same revolution of seasons, and the same sun and moon will 
guide the course of our year. You know I love a country life, and here 
we have it in perfection. Submission and obedience are the lessons of her 
life, and peace and happiness her reward. 

(22. ) {Adversative clauses.) She took them, but she could not tear them 
from me. The man was communicative enough, but nothing was distinct 
in his mind. We must not expect that our roses will grow without thorns ; 
but then they are useful and instructive thorns, which, by pricking the 
fingers of the too hastv pluckcr, teach future caution. The tunes are ex- 
tremely ga^ and lively, yet they hav6 something in them wonderfully 
soft. I believe there are few heads capvhle of making Sir Isaac Newton's 
calculations, but the result of them is not difficult to be understood by a 
moderate capacity. 

(23 ) {Alternative clauses.) Never utter any profane speeches, nor make 
A jest of any Scripture expressions. Learn your lesson, othenNise you must 
rose your rank. I neither learned wisdom, nor have I a knowledge of the 
holy. Either he will hate the one, and love the other, or else he will 
hold to the one, and despise the other. Neither hath this num sinnedt 
nor his parents. 

^24.) < Oomipound sentences ufith complex members. ) When he rose mr$ 

18» 
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•ound was hushed, and when he spoke every eye was fixed upon him. If 
the means were in themselves bad, you would not say that the end justi- 
fied them ; or if tht. means were good, you would not suy that they justified 
all the results which might flow from their use. You take my house, when 
▼ou do take the prop that doth sustain my house ; you take my life, when 
you do take the means whereby I lire. Employ thy time well, if thou ' 
meanest to gain leisure ; and since thou art not sure of a minute, throw 
not away i^ hour. If you would haye your business done, go ; if not, 
■end. 



ELEMENTS. 

Nora.— A canful examinatkm of ths preceding sections, with a proper attention is 
•scb oonstraction. will prepare the learner for the distinctions hue to be made. Each 
defiiiitiou abouid be verified by a reference to the secticm and exercise which illii»- 
ttates iL 

An element is an expression which represents an idea 
and its relntion ; as, " He walked in the gar- 
den." 

Rem. — An element of a sentence is either the subject or predicate, or 
some part immediately connected with one of these. Every remote ele- 
ment, that is, one not mmiediately connected with the subject or predicate, 
is to be regarded as a component part of a complex element of the 

sentence ; as, " He walked in the garden of the prince.** Here, 

of the prince is a remote element, dependent immediately on garden^ 
and is a component part of the complex element, in the garden of the 
prince. 

CLASSES OF ELEMENTS. 

Elements may take three different forms, called itie first ^ 
second, and third classes. 

(1.) When the relation and idea are both represented by one word, with- 
out a connective, we have an element of the Jirst class ; as, " John — • 
torites." 

(2.) When the relation is expressed by one word, and the idea by anoth- 
er, forming a phrase consisting of a preposition and its object, or an infini- 
tive, we have an element of the second class ; as, " John lives in 

hope.** *' He desires to improve.** 

(S.) When the relation is represented by one word, and the idea or 
thought by a proposition, forming a clause consisting of a connective, a 
subject, and a predicate, we have an element of the t?urd class; as, **I 
know — tfuU he told me the truth.** 



EXERCISES. 

Point out the etemei^ts in the following sentences f and tell to tohai ekut 
they belong : — 
On a sunny bank buttercups are bright. The trees are leafless. Dis 

K'hering darkness of night comes on. A life of prayer is the life of heaven, 
y bretner shall rise again. The ransomed shout to thai glorious King, 
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where no sorrow shades the soul as they sing. The darkness wayea wider 
its sable wings. With these words I (quitted him. She appears to know 
ayexy thing. Swans sing before they die. 

The elements, according to their rank in constiuctiou, are 
either principal or subordinate, 

A principal element is one on which others depend ; as, 
^^ A good MAN HONORS any calling.^^ 

Here, man and honors are principal elements. 

A subordinate element is one which depends upon a 
principal. 

Jif good, eatUmgf and any, in the above example, are subordinate elements. 

The principal elements are the subject and the predicate , 
as, " Time flies." 

Rem. 1. — The subject naturally takes the first rank, and is the only 
element which is, strictly speaking, independent. The predicate, being an 
attribute of the subject, is naturally aependent upon it, borrowing its 
number, person, and ctue, and in some languages its gender also, directly 
from the subject. Tet in the construction of a proposition, there is a mu- 
tual dependence ; there can be no subject without a predicate, and no predi- 
cate without a subject, and no sentence without both. Hence they may 
well be called principzd dements, although there is in the nature of things 
a dependence of the one upon the other. 

Rem. 2. — The subject may be known by its answering the questions, 
WTiof or Whatt with the predicate; as. Who wrote? Ana, ** Frank 
wrote." What was written ? Ans, " A letter was written." 

Rem. 3. — The subject may be, — 

(1.) Anotm or pronoun; as, " Angela appeared." " He wept." 

(2.) The adjective or participle used as a noun ; as, ** The wiae protect 

themselves." ** The persevering will conquer." 
(3.) Any word, syllable, or letter, used as a noun ; as, " /« is a verb '- 

" il is a voweL" ** Reina, prefix." 
(4.) An infinitive; as, " To labor is to exert ourselves." 
(5.) A proposition; as, " That this story is true, is very evident." 

R^m. 4. — The predicate may be known by its answering the question. 

W?uU is said of ? What do, or doi7ig f as. What is said of 

the water ? Atis. ** The water is clear" What is George doing ? An$, 
•' George is reading." 

Rem. 5.^ The predicate consists essentially of two parts — theocpula 
and attribute; as, " The ocean is deep." 

Rem. 6. —-The copula is some modification of the verb to be, {am, ia, 
was, were, &c.) 

Rem. 7. —The attribute may be, — 

(1.) A participle ; as, " I amwalkittg." ** He is loved." 

(2.) An ac^ective ; as, ** The moon is pale." 

(S.) A noun or pronoun; as, ** Gold is a metal" * I am Jw,** 
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(4. ) An inJInHine wphrofe ; as, " He is to mm^.** <• George Htoh€ «fcf- 
mied" *• 'liiey are wUhmU money** 

(h.) A atibordiniUe proposition ; 9a, ** My intcntion is, «la< the whoit 
909k shall be completed before the appoitfted time.** 

Rbx. 8. — When both parts are blended, the word which lepresenta 
\faem is always a verb ; as, " lie is walkitig '* = He walks. 

The subordinate elements are the adjective element^ the o5- 
jeetive element^ and the adverbial element; as, ^The good 
man performs Aw duty faithfully. ^^ 

Rem. I. — The adjectlTe element may be known by its being connected 
with a noun or pronuiin, without an assertion, and by its answering the 
questionM Wluitt WhU kind of t How manyf Whose? Of what t 
Xi'/uvhf as. What kind o{ hatf Ans. " A black hat" 

Rem. 2. — An adjective element, when both the relation and idea are 
expressed by one word, is either an adjective or a sttbstanHve. When the 
relation and idea are expressed separately, it is either a phrase, consisting 
of a preposition and object, or an infinitive, or a subordinate proposition. 

Rex. 3. — The objective element ma^r be known by its being connected 
with a transitive verb, and by its answering the questions What or Whomf 
as. What has he brought ? Am, ** He has brought an orange,** Whom 
do you see ? Ans, " Isee David,'' 

Rem. 4. — The objective element, when hoth the relation and the idea 
are expressed by one word, is a iwun or pronoun. When the relation and 
Idea are expressed separately, it is either an infinitiTe or a subordinate 
proposition. 

Rem. 6. — The adverbial element may be known by its answering the 
questions Where f Whenf Why? Hotof with a verb, adjectiye, or ad- 
verb ; as. How does she play ? Afts. " She plays correctly." 

Rem. 6. — The adverbial element, when both the relation and idea are 
expressed by one word, is an adverb. When the relation and idea are 
expressed separately, it is a preposition and object, or a Bub<Hrdinate prop- 
osition. 

EXERCISE. 

Point out the different elements in the foUovnng sentences : — 
The flowers of the meadow she plucks no longer. He was not clad in 
costly raiment. Such was the state of Eden when the serpent entered 
its bowers. Our life is compared to a falling leaf. He who has tamed the 
elements shall not live the slave of his own passions. We love liberty. 
The crow, which had found the cheese, signified her joy with a loud voice 
Ariovistus replied that he had crossed the Rhine, not by his own will, but 
entreated ana hired by the Gauls. The boy begged that they would coma 
to his assistance. 

Aside from connectives, the elements, in regard to their 
nature^ are either substantive^ adjective^ or adverbial, 

Rbm. '-^ This classiflcation supposes the nure verb (copula) to be only a 
sonnective, and whatever is united o * blenaed with this verb, making it a 
nixed ^F«rb, to be of the nature of an adjective 
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We have, therefore, — 

(1.) SubstantiTe teorda, phrases, or elawcM; as, man, to sing, that he 
should he detected. 

(2.) AdjectiTe words, phrases, or clauses; as, toise man, a man of tsis* 
Ooin, a man who is wise. 

(3.) Adyerbial words, phrases, or clauses ; as, rising early, rising si tM»»- 
fise, rising before the sun rises. 

EXERCISE. 

Point out the substantive, adjective, and adverbial elements, and tell wheth 
er they are words, phrtues, or clauses. 

We went to ride in the early morning. The beautifnl rose bean the 
name of the " Cloth of Gold.*' The invitation was accepted with great 
pleasure. He labored diligently to complete the work. It is easy to main- 
tain authority where it is once established. He was a youth full of prom- 
ise. They mourned his untimely death. Shenstone wrote the " Village 
Schoolmistress," to immortalize the teacher of his boyhood. He improved 
rapidly under the tuition of so distinguished a teacher. He thought that 
she would do much good. The adage, ** Knowledge is Power," is verified 
by experience. 

Elements, in regard to their state or condition^ may be «ii«- 
ple^ complex^ or compound. 

A simple element is a single expression for an idea and 
its relation, without modification or addition ; as, *' We left 

early.'' " We left at dawn.'' " We left— ^ 

as day dawned." 

A complex element is a simple element modified by another 

element subordinate to it ; as, ** We left very early." 

" We left at early daion." " We left as the day 

Jirst dawned in the east." 

Rem. — So a complex sentence is a simple sentence modified by 
another sentence subordinate to it ; as, *' I perceived that the party had 
separated." 

A compound element is a combination of two or more 
coordinate simple or complex elements* ; as, " We work 

early and late." " We are employed in the 

mornings at noon^ and at night" ' We were travelling 

when the toind was blowings and when the, storm was 

beating against our carriage." 

Rem. — So a compound sentence is the combination of two or morf 
limple or complex sentences ; as, ** He that trustoth in his riches sna?^ 
(Ui; bat the nghteous shall flourish as a branch." 
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EXERCISE. 



Point out the simple, oomptex^ and compound elements in the following : ->• 

** lloir have vou secured this {^ood order ? " said we to the teacher. In 
earlv c)iildhu(Ml, the conscience \& most active. During three yean, ha 
macfp liurprisinff progress in useful knowledge. Peace, tranquillity, and 
innocence shod their mingled delights arouncl him. Every door, ami por- 
tal, and avenue is thrown open. He thinks not of duty, or of future use- 
ful ness. When the poor and needy seek water, and there is none, and 
their toLffue failcth for thirst, I, the ijoii. will hear them, I, the Grod of 
Israel, will not forsake them 



RELATION OF ELEMENTS. 

All elements or parts of a sentence, are united in one or 
the other of two general relations — a relation of equalitj^^ 
or a relation of dependence. 

The former subsists between coordinate elements; the 
latter between a subordinate element and its principal ; as, 
•* The sun and the moon stood stilV^ 

When an element is brought into a coordinate relation 
with another, the former has no control over the latter ; but 
when an element is placed in a subordinate relation to anoth- 
er, the latter, as principal^ often controls the case, mode, 
tense, number, or person of the former, regarded as its m6- 
ordinate. 

When the influence of the principal element is such as to 
Chuse the subordinate to take its own modifications, (number, 
person, case,) the latter is said to agree with the former • 
when the subordinate element is made to take a certain form, 
as the possessive or objective case, it is said to be governed 
by the principal, or by the word which shows the dependent 
relation, as the preposition, for example. 

Rem. 1. — The relation between the subject and predicate is called fho 
ftredicate relation, (See Rem. 1. p. 139 ;) that of the noim and the adjec- 
tive element is called the at^tive or aUribiitive relation ; that of the 
objective element and the transitive verb is called the o^'etr/tre relation; 
and that of the adverbial element and the verb, adjective, or adverb, if 
called the odverbial relation. The last three are always dependent 
relations. 

Rxx. 2. — Any ekment in a ubordinate relation may hive aoothei jm 
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the same subordinate relation joined to it coOrdinately ; as, " A good and 
fcuthful serrant." 

Relations may be either represented or unrepresented , 
as, ** The ooy was running vsith rapidity " = Tiie boy ran 
rapidly. 

Rbm. — In elements of the first class, the dependent relations are a) 
ways unrepresented. (See " Construction," Sec. 1.) In those of the sec 
ond cliiss, the dependeit relations are expressed by appropriate conu<HS 
tives, c-dWeA prepositiwa. (See ** Constniction," Sec. II.) And in those of 
the third rlass, the dependent relations are expressed bv conjunctive words 
called siibordiiuUe ctmfiectives. (See " Construction," Sec. III.) Coordi- 
nate relations are always expressed by a class of connectives caUcd co&rdi- 
note coryunctiotu. (See ** Construction," Sec. IV.) 



EXERCISES* 

In the following sentences^ point otU the eUffereni relations; tell whether 
they are represented or wtr^rresented : — 

The pope went to Paris to crown the emperor. If it should storm, 
the lecture will be postponed. The latest intelligence was repoited 
by the telegraph. I do not fancy the picture. We hear of several 
removals in the different departments. The president's levee was 
thronged, and was a ver^ brilliant affair. The statement that the treaty 
was concluded, was a mistake. He only asks their sympathies. Let agn- 
culture clothe our vast wastes with waving olenty. I wish to speak with 
some reserve upon this subject. Providence nas placed us between the two 
great world oceans, and we shall always be a maritime power of the first 
order. 

In the following sentences^ trace the relation of the last word back to the 
sulffectt describing each as you poM : — 

It was not thus with the places I visited diiring the short space of cessa* 
tion from task and toil that the week allowed. I have lately traversed my 
native village without discovering one familiar face. Our early recoil ec- 
tions are pleasing to us because they look not on the morrow. 

Thus, in the sentence, *' I will simply sav that the story I am about to 
relate has its foundation in an old legend or the first settlers of the coun- 
try," country is a subordinate element, related to settlers by means of <^; 
settlers is an element subordinate to legend^ and having its relation repre- 
sented by of; legend is subordinate Xjq foundation — its relation is rep- 
resented by in ; foundation is related subordinately to Aa«— its relation 
is unrepresented; has is related to-story ; they are mutually dependent 
upon each other — relation unrepresented. (Jombined as a proposition, 
they are related subordinately to vnll say, by tfuxt^ and wiU say is related 
to i, which stands as the subject of the sentence. 

Renerse the order ^ and trace the relation of the suljfect down thnugh the 
predicate to the remotest term. 

Any term being given, state, in connection with U, Us antecedent, orprin^ 
cipal term* Thus, in the sentence above, ■* country " being given, say 
« Sbttlbbs of the oonntry." 
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ENTIHE SENTENCES. 

A sentence^ considered as an entire structure, either de- 
dares somctliini;, asks a question^ expresses a command^ oi 
contains an exclamation. 

A declarative sentence is one which declares something; 
as, " TJie truth will prevail." 

An interrogative sentence is one which asks a question ; 
as, ** Wilt thou be made whole ? " 

An imperative sentence is one which expresses a com 
mand ; as, ^* Put up thy sword into its sheath.'' 

An exclamatory sentence is one which contains an ex- 
clamation ; as, ** How art thou fallen I " 

EXERCISES. 
PokU out the different kmda of sentencei in thefoUowing: — 

I heard their drownins cry mingling with the wind. And hai it come 
to this ? The stores of his mind were inexhaustible. Give it here, my 
honest fellow. Think on my chains ! I will paint the death dew on his 
brow I Is any sick among you ? Stands Scotland in its place ? Why 
weeps the Muse of England i Over these matchless talents Probity threw 
her brightest lustre. Let him not faint. Screen not a traitor from the 
law. The starless grave shall shine the portal of eternal day ! Sin not 
against thy Ood ! When will you finish my picture ? Thou wouldst not 
have me make a trial of my skill upon my chud 1 

INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES. 

An interrogative sentence relates either to the whole or a 
part of a corresponding declarative sentence, called the a»- 
ftper, or responsive; as, " Whom did you see.?" Ans. 
John ; that is, " I saw Jb/m." " Did you see John ? " Ye^ 
= I did see John. 

Interrogative sentences are of two kinds — direct and 
indirect. 

A direct interrogative refers to the whole of the sentence 
which answers the question, and is always introduced by a 
verb or its auxiliary ; as, " Did you see John ? " Yes = I 
did see John. 
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Rbv. — Direot interrogatiye sentences are answered by yes or no. Wliaii 
uttered, they end with the rising inflection. 

An indirect interrogative sentence always refers to some 
part or element of the sentence which answers the question, 
and is always introduced by some interrogative word, wliich 
corresponds with the element inquired for ; as, Who came ? 
John came. When did he come ? He came in the mom- 
ing. Which pen have you ? I have the gold pen. 

Rbm. 1.—- Indirect interrogatiye sentences cannot be answered by yM 
or no. They oonunonly end with the falling inflection. 

Rbm. 2. — The interrogatiye is of the nature of the substantive, adjeo- 
tiye, or adyerb, to correspond to the element inquired for. 

Rem. 3. — Indirect questions are commonly answered elliptically by in- 
troducing simply the element referred to, tne rest of the answer l>eing 
borrowed firom uie question ; as, " Where do you liye }" "In Smith- 
field" = I Uye in Smithfleld. 



EXERCISES. 

Pomt md the dbnet and indirect iaterrogaHve sentences in the following 
9xa$nple»; m the indirect^ tell which element is inquired for ;— 

Why eould not we cast him out ? Belieye ye that I am able to do this ? 
Whose is this image and superscription ? Am I to forgiye if he will not 
repent ? When can you hope for another, if this be neglected ? Hast 
thou seen the doors or the shiadow of death ? Do all speak with tongues i 
Why do I sufler so many sorrows ? Will you suffer your glory to be sul- 
lied ? Who can estimate the influence of the Sabbath school ? At what 
time this eyoning will the moon rise ? Am I my brother's keeper ? Ilaye 
»-ll the gifts of healing i Why, wh&t eyil hath he done i Shall the Turk 
still poUute the soil sanctified by the brightest genius ? 



TRANSFORMATION OF SENTENCES. 

Whenever a sentence undergoes a change, either by alter- 
i'^gj suppressing^ or transposing any of its parts, it is said 
to be transformed ; as, '^ After he had discovered Hispaniola^ 
Ck)lumbus returned to Spain^^ =z Having discovered His* 
fwniola^ Ck>lumbus returned to Spain = Columbus returned 
to Spain, after he had discovered Hispaniola. 

I. Altered Consthuctions. 

We may alter the forms of a sentence, or of an element, 
in tbe following cases : — 
(I.', We may nse the actiye for the passiye voice, or the paaoiye for th/s 

Id 
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MtiT» ; M, '*Ool«mlMis diteovered Ameriea *' s= America wot ditto^er^ bj 
Columbiu. 

(3.) Wa BUtj ehwige aa element of the first class to one of the second 
or one of the second to one of the first ; as, '* A monting ride is refrenh 
iiig *' SB A ride m tk» wurmng ia refireahing. 

(8.) A oomplex sentence may be changed to a simple sentence (or a com* 
tracted complex) by abridging its subordinate clause ; as, " When the 
shower had passed, we resumed our journey " ^ The shower having passed 
we resumed our journey. 

Rem.-— • A proposition is abridged bv changing the predicate to a parti- 
ciple, or an infimtiye ; as, " The winds blow ** =s The winds blowing or to 
blow. The predicate relation is destroyed, and the attribute is placed in an 
adjective relation to the subject. For the method of disposing of the sub- 
ject in such constructions, see Abridged Propositions, page Ibo.. 

(4.) A simple sentence ma^ be changed to a complex by expanding bjij 
of its elements into a proposition ; as, *' A merciful man is merciful to his 
beast '* s A man who u merciful^ is mcrcifdl to liis beast. 

(6.) A complex sentence may be changed to a compound, by raising the 
subordinate clause to an equal rank with the principal, and cbanging the 
subordinate connectiye to a coordinate; as, " When spring comes, the 
flowers will bloom " ss The spring will come, and the flowers will bloom. 

(6.) A compound sentence may be changed to a complex, by depressing 
one of its propositions into a subordinate rank ; as, *' Man has a mortu 
sense, and therefore he is an accountable being " = ranoe man has a mor- 
al sense, he is an accountable being. 

(7.) A question for gaining assent mar be changed into a declaratiTe 
sentence, or a declarative sentence may be changed into a question for 

g lining assent ; as, " Will he plead against me with his great power ? '* = 
e will Twi plead against me with his great power. 

Bbm. a question for gaining assent, or a question of appeal, is employed, 
not when the speaker is in doubt, but when he wishes to gain the assent 
of the hearer, and, as it were, commit him to his own views. Hence, when 
the speaker expects a negative answer, he omits the negative in the ques- 
tion ; and when he expects an affirmative answer, he inserts the negatire 
in the question. In the declarative sentence, the opposite of tbis role 
should prevail. See example above. 

(8.) Any sentence is said to be reconstructed^ or recast ^ when the former 
construction is wholly disregarded; as, " That which agrees with the will 
of God should please us *' = VVe should be pleased with whatever is agree 
able to the will of our heavenly Father. 



EXERCISES. 

(1.) Use the active for the passive, and the passive for the aeUve^ in H 
foUowing examples, eupphfing the agent whenever omiUed : — 

He has bestowed a great many favors upon us. Gold has been discr t 
ered in Australia. I will call you in the morning. The vrork was finis' ed 
at the appNointed time. A battle was fought at Waterloo. He was bi icd 
ia Westminster Abbey. They spent the summer at the sea shore. Hs 
made great progress in his profession. 

(2.) In the foUowing examples, change any element of the fn-st t tste 
mte qfthe second, and the reverse : — 
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A morning walk is conducive to health. A marble statue was placed in 
the grove. Joseph's father gave him a coat of many colors. Jonathan 
was the friend of David. They reached the top of the mountain. AchiUei 
was a Grecian hero. The siege of Troy continued ten years. The city 
of CorintU was taken by Mummius. Her sister's death was a great afilio> 
tion. The gentleman's character is above suspicion. My son, hear the in 
struction of thy father, and forsake not the law of thy mother. 

(3.) Change the foUoioing complex sentences to simple or cotttracted com- 
plex sentences by (dtridging the sttborMnaie clause : -— 

Since such is the fact, you have no cause for solicitude. When jou look 
into the Bible, you see holiness and purity its great characteristics. Be- 
cause I tell you the truth, ye beh'eve me not. A man who is deceitful can 
never Ufe trusted. A short time since, and he who is the occasion of our 
sorrows was the ornament of his country. Happy is the man that findeth 
wisdom. I do not know where he is concealed. 

(4.) Expand the Italicized elements, in thefoUoiving simple sentences, 
into subordinate clauses :— 

The crocuses, blooming in the garden, attracted the bees. Hannibal, the 
Carthaginian general, conquered the Romans in four battles. Having ac- 
cumulated a fortune, he will retire from business. We told him to leave. 
Gliding along the ed^e of the horizon, a distant sail attracted our attention. 
He should have penshea upon the brink, before attempting to cross it. The 
body, having reached its maturity, falls inevitably into decay. 

(5.) Change the examples in exercise (3) into compound sentences, and 
then back again to complex, 

MODEL. 

Snch is the fact, and therefore you have no cause for solicitade = Since 
such is the fact, you have no cause for solicitude. 

(6.) Change the following sentences, the declarative into interrogativs, 
and the interrogative into declarative : — 

He listened to the music of the running brook. He found pleasure in 
giving instruction. He made the experiment successfully. Were theynot 
gone longer than you expected ? Was not the lecture interesting ? Hast 
thou commanded the morning since thy days, and caused the dayspring to 
know his place ? Have the gates of death been opened unto thee ? De- 
clare, if thou knowest it all. You may be allowed to speak. 

(7.) Reconstruct the following ."^ 

He left the home of his childhood. He came unexpectedly. Death if 
the common lot of all. The season for the singing of birds is near. Honestr 
is the best policv. Reverence the a^^ed. A river in France is called thi 
Loire. Cold is tne hearth within theur bowers. He paused upon the 1)rink 
liCt me have leave to speak. It was the night of uie soul. Like a sper 
tre in the night, the grandeur of Rome has vanished. Beauty dwells 13 
all our paths. 

II. Elbments Suff&essed. — Ellipsis. 

"When the construction requires the repetition of any pari 
of the sentence, that part, if the meaning is sufficiently evi 
dent, may be suppressed or omitted by ellipsis. 
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NoTi. — For all tb« Tiriflfties of eUipds, see *' Fecu^Sarities and Idiomft.* 

By an ellipsis of a common part, a compound sentence 
may bo reduced to a partial or contracted compound sen- 
tence ; as, *' Bacon was a distinguished writer, Shakspeare 
was a distinguished writer, and Butler was a distinguished 
writer " = Bacon, Shakspeare, and Butler were distinguished 
writers. 

By supplying ellipses, any contracted compound sentence 
may be changed to a complete compound ; as, ** The king 
and queen were absent '' = The king was absent, and the 
queen was absent. 

EXERCISES. 

Take OHjf of the examplet in ** Construction^** See. IV,, and convert them 
inft) complete cotnpoundi ; then change • them back to partial or contracted 
oompounde. 

m. Elements Tbansposeo. 

The arrangement of the elements is the position which 
they take in the sentence. 

There are two kinds of arrangement, the natural and the 
inverted or transposed. 

In a proposition, by the natural order, the subject is placed 
before the predicate ; the adjective element is placed before 
the noun when of the fir«* class, but after the noun when of 
the second or third , aw objective element is placed after 
the verb which governs it ; and the adverbial element com- 
monly follows the objective element ; as, " The good boy 
studied his geography attentively." " The kingdom of Sar- 
dinia is situated in the south of Europe.^^ 

An element is transposed whenever it is placed out of its 
natural order ; as, '^ Great is Diana of the Ephesians." 
" Copernicus these wonders told." *^ Wisely were his efforts 
directed." 
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EXERCISES. 

PoerU o<\t the elements which are transposed m ths following sentencet , 
und then arrange them in their natural order : — 

Welcome thou art to me. From the king I come to learn how you hav« 
dealt with him. For now his son is duke. Unto my mother's prayers, I 
bend the knee. Infected be the air whereon they ride. Accursed be the 
tongue that tells me so. How bright and goodly shines the moon ! How 
beautiful ia all this visible world ! 

Transpose any of the elements in the following ; tell whether the sen- 
l*nce is thereby improved or not : — 

A short time since, and he who is the occasion of our sorrows was the or- 
nament of his country. Approach, and behold, while I lift from his sepul- 
chre its covering. Where is the mother who would wir'ngly forget the 
infant that perished like a blossqm from her arms, thougb every recollec- 
tion is a pang ? But, as if this were not enough, the unfortunate victims 
of this law are told, in the next place, that, if they can convince the presi- 
dent that his suspicions are unfounded, he may, if he pleases, give them a 
license to stay. Man, we believe, never loses the sentiment of his true 
good. 



n. ANALYSIS. 

Analysis consists in resolving a sentence into its elements, 
and pointing out the offices and relations of each. 

Parsing consists in naming the parts of speech, giving 
their modifications, relations, agreement, or government, and 
the rules for their construction. 

Note. — The learner having now, by the process of construction, become acquaint- 
ed with the various kinds of sentences, their component parts in all their reiatii>ns 
and forms, is prepared for the op|iosite process of taking in pieces what he has learned 
to build up. He should proceed carefully at first, mastering each sentence as he 
advancef*. It will be well for him to mingle the two exercises of constructing and 
analyzing, and in all ca-ies to keep up the habit of parsing according to the nioi.e' 
already given. Let any or all of the examples iu Construction be analyzed by t 
pupil. 



GENEKAL DIRECTIONS. 

In analyzing a sentence, the learner should observe lb 
following directions : — 

(1.) Readihb sentence, and determine whether it is declarative^ inter 
rogativey imperative^ or exrAamatory. 

(2.) Endeavor to realize all the id<:as in the sentence, by thinking or im- 
Rgining what the writer describes as if you were with him, and coiild see witi 
the mental eye just what each word represents. 
13 • 
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^3.) Arrange the sentence, if inyerted, in the nAtoral order. 

(4.) If ncoessar)', supply ellipses. 

i'}.\ Fiiul out the fewest possible word< which make the orineipat aa 
tcrtion, and then see what uH>rds or gfwtps of words are added to these, t« 
•how tchatf how many, what kind, wko$e, tohere, when, why, how, &c. 

(6.) If the principal assertion, with all the words, and groups of words, 
which make up the sentence, is found to contain but one proposikion, it ii 
t nmpU ientence. 

It should be analyzed, — 

(a.) By stating what kind of a sentence it is. 

(6.) By pointing out the simpU or gratntnatical subject. 

(c.) By pointing out the nmple or ffr€uninatical predicate. 

{d.) By pointing out the wordi or arwtjpi of words which are added to 
the subject, showmg whai kind of element; how connected; what effed 
r»ach addition has upon the subject, that is, how it limits, what it excludes, 
&c. ; whether it is Hnu>le, complex, or con^Mntnd^^if complex or compound, 
what are the simple elements which compose it, and what eflbct one has 
upon another. 

{e.) By showing what the complex or logiixU subject is. 

(/.) By pointing out separately all the words, or groups of words, which 
are added to the predicate, and msposing of them as in the subject. 

{£(.) By showing what la the complex or logical predicate.* 

(7.) If the subject or predicate of the principal assertion is a proposi- 
tion, or if any of the ^oups of words, added directly or remotely to modify 
either of these, contam a proposition, then the sentence is complex, and 
should be analyzed, — 

(a.) By pointing out the principal and subordinate proposition or prop- 
ositions. 

(6.) By commencing with the principal proposition as though it were a 
single sentence, and analyzing it as above, introducing the subordinate 
proposition as a group of words fomung an organic or component part of 
the principal, and calling it substantive, a<^tive, or adverbial, as tne case 
may be. Then show its modifying effect, as m the case of any other element ; 
explain the connection, point out the connectiTe, and then analyze the 
proposition as if it were a simple sentence. 

(8.^ If the sentence contains one proposition, to which is added anoth^ 
that m no way modifies the construction of the former, (it may m'>dify the 
thought,) it is compound, and should be analyzed, — 

(a.) By separating it into its several coordinate propositions. 

(6.) By pointing out the connection, explaining its nature, and disposipg 
of the coordinate connective. 

{c.) By pointing out the parts of each proposition, as in the case of a 
limple sentence. 

(9.) If the sentence is a contracted complex, analyze it as a simple 
sentence, but point out the part which is equivalent to a subordinate clause. 



* Thia minute method is to be pursued when fsnat accuracy is desired. At times 
it is beHt to adopt a much shorter method. Hnmetimee it will be well to vary the 
above order, givinR the complex subject or predicate first, and then the siiuple, point« 
ing out all the added words which make up the complex. Vnrfous models of the 
•horier wethodi» will be given 
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(10.) If the sentence is a particU oi contracted compoupH, analyze it 
its a simple sentence, regarding the coO; dinate elements as one compotmr* 
element. 

(11.) Every element consisting of parts should be separated into H 
parts. 

MODELS FOR ANALYSIS. 

I. Elements with the Relations Unrepbesentbd. 

" George writes." 

It is a simple sentence, because it contains bnt one 

proposition ; declarative, because it declares something 
George is the stibjed, because it is that of which the action 

** writes " is affirmed. 
Writes is the predicate^ because it is that which is affirmed 

of " George." 

NoTK. — It is well often to combine parsing with analysis, thus : Oeorge is the subject, 
&c. ; it is a proper noun, third person, singular number, masculine gender, nomina- 
tive case, by Rule I. fVrites is the predicate — an irregular verb, indicative mode, 
present tense, third person singular, and agrees with its subject, George, by Rule IV 
At other times, the two exercises may be separated, and sometimes it is well to re 

Siiire the pupils to parse the words, taking them in the exact order of constniction . 
rstfthe subject; second, the predicate; third, modifications of the subject; fourth, 
modifications of the predicate. 

ExEBCiSB. — Any examples in " Construction." — Sec. 1. 

" The summer shower falls gently.*' 

It is a simple sentence, because it contains but one 
proposition ; declarative, because it declares some- 
thing. 

iShower is the orammatical subject ; it is simply that, of which 

something is affirmed. 

Falls is the grammatical predicate, because it is that which 

is affirmed of " showers." The subject is limited by 
Slimmer, a simple adjective elen^t of the first class ; 
atfy'ective, because it is used to Innit a noun ; of the 
^rst class, because it is a single word joined directly 
to the subject, without a connective ; it limits bv an- 
swering the question, " WTiat kind off" it excludes 
the idea of all showers falling at any other time than 
summer ; it is a simple element, because nothing ii 
added to it. The subject is al«o limited by the, a sim- 
ple adjective element of the first class ; it limits by 
showing that some particular shower is meant. 

The summer shower is the logical subject, because it is the grammatical 
subject "with all its limitations. The predicate is lim- 
ited by gently, a simple adverbial clement of the first 
class ; it is adverbial, because it is added to a verb, and 
denotes manner ; of the^r*^ class^ because it is joined 
directly to the predicate without a connective ; it lim- 
its by answering the question " i7o?i? ? " it excludes 
the idea of all showers which do not fall gently ; it is 
simple, becaus ^, nothing is added to it. 

fW2f gmttly . . . is the logical predicate, because it is the grammatical 
predicate with all its liaiitatioaii 
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N«TB. — Tlie patne propoiition may be analyzed briefly in the following 
manner: — 

It is a Kimpic deflrirative sentence; thsntmmershoteerlB the logical siib- 
jert; sAotrer U the Krainmntical subject; it is limited by the two simple 
adjective elementtt of the tirst class, Uieznd atanmer ; falU gently \s the 
logical predicate ; falU is the ^ammatical predicate, and is limited by 
a simple adverbial element of the first class, genUy. 

" Whom seek ye ? " 

It is a simple sentence, because it contains but one 
proposition ; irUerrot/ativef because it asks a Question ; 
ttidirect, because it inquires for only a part oi the cor- 
responding declarative sentence, (it inouires for the ob- 
jective element of the answer, "I seek David ; ") m- 
verted beciiuse the objective element is placed first. 

Tt is the subject, because it is that of whicn something is 

afiirnied, Vinquired.) 

Seek ifl the prcaicate, because it is that which is affirmed of 

ye; grammatical, because it is the predicate without 
auv of its limitations ; it is limited by tohom, a simple 
objective element of the first class. 

Seek tohom is the logical predicate, because it is the grammatical 

predicate i^ith its limitations. 

NoTB. — When the subject or predicate is not modified, the logical subject or predi- 
cate ia the same as the Kramroatical. But it is not ueceKsary to make any distinction 
bk such cases ; simply say, subject or predicate. 

ExEBCiSB. — Examples in " Construction." — Sec. I. p. 112, 
« His enemies, the Germans, crossed the Rhine.'* 

It is a simple declarative sentence ; (why ?) 

Enemies is the simple subject ; (why ?) His enemtea, the Cfet' 

mana, is the logical subject ; (why ?) 

Crossed is the simple predicate ; (why ?) Crossed the Rhme is 

the logical predicate ; (why r*) 

Enemies is limited by his^ a simnle adjective element of the 

first class ; and also by tne Germans^ a complex adjec- 
tive element of the first class, of which Germans is the 
Misis, and is limited by the. 

Crossed is limited by the Rhine^ a com[)lex obiectire element 

of the first class, of Arhich Rhine is the basis, and is 
limited by they a simple adjective element of the first 
class. 

" A very high hill overlooks an extensive valley." 

It is a simple declarative sentence ; (why ?) 

UiU is the simple subject; (why ?) A very mgh hill ia the 

complex subject; (why?) 
Overlooks is the simple predicate ; (whv ?) Overlooks an exten- 
sive valleif is the complex predicate ; (why ?) 

BTitt is limited by a, a simple adjective element of the first 

class, and by very high^ a complex adjective element 
of the first class, showing what kind of hill ; adjective, 
because it limits a noun ; complex, because the shnple 
element high is itself limited by very, a simple ad- 
verbial element of the first class ; of the first class, bo- 
cause the basis hiah is a single word joined without a 
connective to hilL 
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Overtooka is limited by an extensive vaUet/t a complex oblectiye 

element of the first class, showing what it oTerlooks ; 
vaUey is the basis or principal part of the objectiT* 
element, and is limited by an and extensive, simple ad 
jectiye elements of the first class ; (why ?) Now parsf 
each word in order» beginning with the subject. 



II. Sbntbnobs haying thb Relations Rbfbesbnted. 
"To steal is base." 

It is a simple declarative sentence. 

7*1/ steal is the subject ; (why?) Itis an element of the scconc 

class, since it has one word (steal) to express an idea, 
and another (to) to represent its relation. (See Kem. 
p. 120.) 

Is base IS the predicate ; (why ?) It is of the second form, 

having the attribute base to express the predicate 
idea, and is, the copula, to represent its relation, (predi- 
cate relation.) 

" The brother of Richard I. usurped the throne." 

It is a simple sentence, because it Qontains but one 
proposition. 

Brother is the subject. 

Usurped is the predicate. 

The subject, &roM«r, is limited by the phrase "of Richard," an adjective 
element of the second class, denoting the family re- 
lation of " brother," and " Richard ; *°it is equivalent 
to " Richard's." •* Of " is the connective, and " Rich- 
ard " is the chject. 

Of isa preposition, and shows the relation of " Richard " 

to " brother," according to Rule XIII. 

Richard is a proper noun, of the third person, singular num- 
ber, masculine gender, objective case, and is tiie ob- 
ject of the preposition "of," according to Rule 
XIV. 

"We left on Tuesday." 

It is a simple sentence, because it contains but one 

proposition. 

We is the subject, and 

Lcfi is the predicate. 

IVe is not limited. 

Left is limited by the phrase "on Tuesday," which denotes 

the time of leaving, and is an adverbial element of the 

second class; on is the connective, and IStesday is 

the object. 
On is a preposition, and shows the relation between "Tues 

day*^' and " left," according to Rule XIII. 
1\iesday is a noun, &c., and is the object of " on," according 

to Rule XIV. 

" The wnole co-urse of his life has been distinguished by generous actions ** 
It is a simple declarative sentence ; (why ?) 
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Ckmnfi ifl the mibject ; * (why I) 

Um been tiiatittguuhtdd is the predicate ; (why ?) It if an element of ih i 
Beeond form ; of which dittin^uu/jed is tl e attribute^ 
expressing the idea of the predicate, and has been is the 
copula or connective, showing the predicate relation; 
been denotes completion, and ha$ been, present com- 
pletion. 

Ouwwe IS limited by the and tchole ; (describe them ;) also by 

the phrase of hit itfe, a complex acyective client f< 
the second class, of which life is the object, ex Tressing 
the idea, and ^is the preposition or connect!^ -, show- 
ing the adjev^TC relation. It is an adjective element, 
because it is joined to a noun to limit its meaning ; 
complex, because the object, life, is limited by his, (an 
adjective element of the first class ;) of the second 
class, because the word Hfe is joined to count by the 
connective of, forming the phrase " of Ufe,** The com- 
plex subject is. The whole course of his Hfe, because it 
IS the simple subject, with all its modifications. 

Ihe predicate, has been distinffuished, is modified by the phrase by generous 
actions, a complex adverbial element of the second 
class, of which actions is the object, expressing the 
idea, and by is the preposition, representing the adver- 
bial relation. It is an adverbial dement, because it is 
added to the verb has been distinguished, and answers 
the question how ; cony^lex, because the obi ect, actions, 
is limited hj generous; ^describe it ;) of the second 
class, because the word actions is joined to distinguished 
by the connective by, forming the phrase 6y actions. 

The oompliex predicate is, has been distinguished by generous actions, 

NoTs.^'Tbs thorough and mfnuto method* of analyeis, like ttie above, should be 
oftMi raeorted to, for the purpose of giving the learner accurate ideas of the elements 
and their relations. When these are undontood, or occasionally, for the sake of 
variety, the brief method should be allowed, thus : eeurte is the simple, and tks 
wkoU eowns 9f Am Uft is the complex subject ; ha» been dudHgidsked Is the simple, 
and hat been ^Ugtinf(viaked by generous actions, the complex predicate. Course is 
limited by (As, vhole, and iff his Itfe ; has been distinguished is limited by the phrase 
hf generous aetions. 



EXERCISES. 

Now turn to the exercises in Construction, Sec, II., and analyze any of 
the examples, Oonatruot and analyze exampiet of your own. 

III. Complex Sentences. 

** Who wat the author of Junius's Letters has never been satisfactorily 
determined." 

It is a complex declarative sentence ; complex, because 
it contains a principal and a subordinate proposition ; 
declarative, because it expresses a declaration. The 



* When the temi suhjret or predicate is used alone, the grammat cal subject or pf edi> 
eate Is always undenctiod. _ 
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entire sentence (since the subject is the suoordinate 
Clause) is the principal proposition, and the subject of 
the sentence, namely, *' vVho was the author of 
Jimius's Letters," is the subordinate substantiye prop- 
osition. ** WJu) toaa the author ofJxmiua^s Letters " • 
is the subject of the principal proposition. 

^tu been deterntitu d is the simple, and hoe never been aatiafactorily deter- 
milled is the logical predicate. Has been determined 
is modified by fiever a^d satisfactorily ; (describe them.) 

Who . . is both the subject and connective of the subordinate 

cLkuse ; as connective, it is subordinate, but as a sub- 
-ect cannot depend on any superior tenn* there is 
nothing to which the subordinate clause (as subject) 
can be joined ; hence who is here a connective without 
an antecedent term. As a pronoun, it is an interroga- 
tive used in a subordinate clause (see Rem. 2, page 
49,) and hence has no definite antecedent. 
Fm author is the simple, and was the author of Jumus*s Letters is the 
complex predicate ; author is limited by the and by qf 
Jttmtts's Letters. 

** A man who finds not satisfaction in himself, seeks for it in yain. else 
where." 

It is a complex sentence, because it contains two dis- 
similar clauses. *' A man seeks for it in vain else- 
where '* is the principal, and " who finds not satisfac- 
tion in himself" is the subordinate adjective clause. 

Man is the subject of the principal clause. 

SetJLi is the predicate. 

The jubject .... is limited by ** a," also by the adjective clause, "who 
finds not satisfaction in himself," which describes 
" man." 

The complex subject is " A man who finds :iot satisfaction in himself." 

The predicate ... is limited by "for it," "in vain," and " els'ewhere." 

The complex predicate is " seeks for it in vain elsewhere." 

Who is the subiect of the adjective clause. 

Finds is the predicate. 

The p«dicate . • . is limited, first, by "not; " secondly, by "satisfac- 
tion ; " and thirdly, by " in himself." 

Whfi . • is a relative pronoun, of the third person, singulaz 

number, masculine gender, according to Rule V . ; it is 
the subject of the proposition, " who finds," &c., ac- 
cording to Rule I., and connects this proposition with 
"man," the subject of the principal claiise, according 
to Rule XVI. 

" Do you know that you have wronged him ? " 

It is a complex sentence, becanse it is composed of 
dissimilar clauses; interrogative, because it asks a 
question ; direct, because it can be answered by yes or 



• Strictly speaking, " fVh4f wu mokor " is the grammatical, and " ffhe «u the ««. 
tkor ^Jwmu^s LeUnr* " the logical subject. Ba \ unless great accuracy is required, 
the entire propoeition may be regarded aa simple, except wlien it containi in itaelf s 
subnrdinate propoaitkw* 
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no, " Do you know " is the principal, and " tliat ypifi 
hare wronged him," the suhoroinEte substantiTe 
clause. 

foil is the subject of the principal clause. 

Do know is the predicate. 

rhe predicate ... is limited by " that you hare wronged him," an ob- 
jective element, denoting tphat is known. It is used 
as a noun, third person, singular number, neuter gen- 
der, and is the obiect of " do know," according to 
Rule VIII. " Do Know that you have wronged him " 
is the complex predicate. 

Tou is the subject of the subordinate clause. 

Htmtt w rongtm ... is the predicate. 

The predicate . • . is limited by "him," asimple objective element, show- 
ing whom. 

Thai is a subordinate conjunction, and connects the sub- 
stantive clause, *' ^ou have wronged him," to the 
prcdiciite of the principal clause, " know," according 
to Rule XV. 

*' When the wicked are multiplied, transgression increaseth." 

It is a complex sentence. TWhy?) "Transgression 
increaseth " is the principal, and " when the wicked 
are multiplied," the subordinate clause. 

TVatugrestion ... is the subject of the principal clause. 

Inereaseih is the predicate. 

The predicate ... is limited by " when the wicked are multij^ed," an 
adverbial clause denoting time. (See Rule IX.) *The 
complex predicate is, " increaseth when the wicked 
are multiplied." 

Wieked is the subject of the subordinate clause. 

Are mtiUipUed ... is the predicate. 

When is a subordinate connective, (conjunctive adverb of 

time,) and joins the adverbial clause, which it intro- 
duces, to the predicate of the principal clause, accord- 
ing to Rule XV. It limits " are multiplied " and 
"increaseth," according to Rule IX. 

" The Cynic who twitted Aristippus, by observing that 
the philosopher who could dine on herbs might despis« 
the company of a kinpr, was well replied to by Aris- 
tippus, when he reinnrked, that the philosopher who 
could enjoy the coiTipciny of a king might also des- 
pise a dinner of herbs.*' 

'This is a complex sentence, containing seven clauses, one principal, and 
■ix gabordinate. 

(1.) 7%« Cynic was well replied to by Aristijjptu, 
(2.) WTio itmtted Aristippus by obscrvimj^ 
(8.) T?iat the philosopher might despise the company of a kinff, 
(4.) WTu) could dine on Jierbs^ 
(6.) When he remarked, 

(6.) That the philosopher might also despise a dinner of hmhe^ 
(7.) Who can et\joy the company of a king. 
The first is the principal clans s, and the others are subordinate. 
Cyme • is the subject of the principal dause. 
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Wat repUedto . . . is tlie predicate*. 

The subject, Cymc^ is limited by ' who twitted Aristippus by obserring, 
. &c., a complex adjective element of the third class , 
" who '* is the connective and subject, " twitted " is 
the predicate, and is limited, first, by " Aristippus,*' a 
simple objective element of the first dass, ana also by 
" by observing that the philosopher might despise the 
company of a king," a complex adverbial element of 
the second class ; " by observing " is the basis, " by ** 
is the connective, and " observing ** is the object , 
"observing" is limited by "that the philosopher 
mi^ht despise the company of a king," a complex 
objective element of the third class, of which " that " 
is the connective ; " philosopher " is the subject, and 
is limited by " who could dine on herbs," an adjective 
element of the third class ; " might despise " is the 
predicate, and is limited by " the companv of a king," 
a complex objective element of the first class. 

Tlie predicate; tmu replied to, is limited, first, by ** well," a simple adverbi* 
al element of the first class, and by " by Aristippus," an 
adverbial element of the second class, and also bv the 
clause " when he remarked, that the philosopher,'* 
&c., a complex adverbial element of the third class, of 
which ** when " is the connective, " he " is the subject, 
and " remarked" is the predicate ; " " remarked " is 
limited by "that the pnilosopher," &c., a complex 
objective element of the third class, of which " that" 
is the connective, " philosopher " is the subj<lct, " the 
philosopher who could enjoy the company of a king " 
^is the logical subject, " mi^ht despise " is the predi- 
cate, and " might also despise a dinner of herbs " is 
the logical predicate ; the subject, "philosopher," is 
Hmitea by tne clause " who could enjoy the company 
of a king," a complex adjective element of the third 
class, of which " who " is the connective and subject, 
" could enjoy " is the predicate, and is limited by " the 
company of a king," a complex objective element of 
first class ; the predicate " might despise " is limited 
oy " a dinner of herbs," a complex objective element 
of the \nt class, of which " dinner " is the basis, and 
is limited by " of herbs," a simple adjective element 
of the second class. 



EXERCISE. 

Amafyte ang of the sentences in " Comtructiott," See. III. 

** A ship gliding aver the taavea, is a beaatiftil object." 

This is a simple sentence, or, more properly a oon 
tracted complex. 

Ship is the simple, and 

A ship gUding over the toaves is the complex subject. 

Is olgeci ....•• is the simple, and 

Is aoeatU^^ o^feci is the complex predicate. 

The subject, shtpf . . is limited by " gliding over the the waves," a complex 

adjective element of the. first class ; it is equivalent 

to " which glides over the waves," and is therefore aa 

abridged proposition, obtained by droxvping the ral^eet 

14 
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•ad eotaubeHf *' wbicli.** tnd ohaatfaiff ** gUdflty" lh« 

nredicate, into the participle ** glam^* 
u limited Iqr "»" ^n^^ **frft«^tiTul.** ^ 



IT. SbNTBXGBI HATIlfO CoOBDINATB PASSi. 

** SoGiAtef and Plato were diatfaigniahed philoaopluti/* 

It is A partial or contracted oompourd lentence.* 
Sotraim and Plato . foim tae componnd aubject, becatue thej are united 

b7 "and," and haye a common predicate, ''we^t 

philoaophers.*' 
Tlie tubject .... is not limited. 
The predicate ... is Hmited by " distingnished,*' an adjectire element 

of the first class, used to describe *' pmlosophera." 
Amd is a coordinate conjunction, and connects the two simp 

pie subjects, aocordiog to Kule XI. 

*' Tou may buy books or slates." 

It is B,partial or oontraeted componnd sentenee.* 

Vtm is the sutgect. 

May hmif ...... is the Dredicate. 

Ytm is not limit^^. 

May fmy is limited by " books or slates/' a compound otjeo- 

tire element of the first dass, showing what may be 

bought. 
Or isa coordinate conjunction, (altematiTe,) showins 

that a choice is ofiisred b^ween "books" ana 

"slates," which are connected by it, according to 

Rule XI. 

^ U men praise your efforts, suspect their judgment ; if they censure them, 
your own." 

It in a compound sentence, consisting of two coordi- 
nate parts ; each part consisting of a principal and a 
subordinate clause. 

The natural order would be, " Suspect the judgment of men, if they praise 
your efforts ; your own, itthey censure them." 

Then is an ellipsis of the prmdpal clause in the second part ; this, if sup- 
plied, would be, " If they censure them, suspect yoni 
own judgment." 

Ifi the flri t part, " suspect their judgment " is the principal clause, and, 
" if men praise your efforts " the subordinate. In 
the seound part, after the ellipsis is supplied, " sus- 
pect your own judgment " is the principal clause, and 
* if they censure them " is the subordinate. " You" 
.(undenrtood) is the subject of the principal clause m 
Ibe first part, " suspect " is the predicate ; it is lim- 
ited, firs^ by " their judgment," a complex objectiye 
element of tne first class, used to answer the questioQ 
'* What?" and also by "if men praise your efforts,*' 
an adyerbial element of the third dass, aenotiipig con- 
dition. (Analyze according to the modeL) 

• Lsl the punil become accustomed to completing nicb aenteneM hv supplyins 
dUmie^^ns : Soctatss was a diatinguiahed philosopher, and Plato was a dlsthicuislMil 
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" Tou *' (understood) is the snbjt»ct ot the pHncipal clause in thd seeond 
part ; ** suspect " is the predicate ; it is limited by 
** your own judgment," a complex objectiTe element 
of the first class, and also by " if they oensure them,** 
an adverbial element of the' third dass, denoting con- 
dition, &c. 

the two oookdinate parts of the sentence aY6 connected by the adversafare 
conjunction "but" understood, which denotes op*> 
position or contrast. 

£XERC1SES 

Anaipge and pant ihe/blhtok^ Mihietk^ aeeofiSnff to the modela : — 
A noble income, nobly expended, is no common sight, 
ituman foresight often leaves its proudest possessor only a choice of 
evils. 

Applabse is tiie spur of ikoble minds ; the end and aim of weak onet* 

Grant graciously what* you cannot refuse safely. 

Most men know what they hate ; few what they love. 

He T^o openly tdls his firiendis all ^at he thzAilts of them must eatpect 
that they wul secretly tell his enemies much that they do not thmk of 
him. 

That nations sympathize with their monarch's glory, that they are im^ 
proved by his virtues, and that the tone of morals rises high when he that 
leads the band is perfect, are tratfas admitted with eifaultation, and UHt 
with honest pride. 

Highlv elated bv his unexpected g^od fortune, he returned home. SaT- 
ing carefully the mdts of his labor, he at length was aUe to puichaae a 
form. 

A pretendad patriot, he impiiveriiBhed hfs eoui^try. 



m. RULm F0& CONStBucnoir. 

Rule L A noun or pronoun used as the iuhject of a prop- 
osition must be in the nominative case. 

Rule II. A noun or pronoun used as the attrihtUe of a 
proposition af\er the finite verb to he^ oi any intransitive oi 
passive verb, must be in the nominative case. 

Rule III. A pronoun must agree with its antecedent in 
gender, number, and person. 

Rule IV. The vtrh must agree with its subject in num- 
ber and person. 

* What, as antecedent, Is the objective element of the principal clanse, and as reta. 
fivs, is the objective element of the mibordinate clauso. 
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RvLB V. An adjective or participle must belong to some 
noun or pronoun. 

RvLB VI. A noon or pronoun used to explain or identify 
another noun or pronoun is put by apposition in the same 
case. 

Rule VII. A noun or pronoun used to limit aniHher 
noun by denodng potseesion must be in the possessive case. 

Rule YIIL A noun or pronoun used as the ohfect of a 
transitive verb, or its participles, must be in the objective 
ease. 

Rule IX. Adverhs are used to limit verbs, participles, 
adjectives, and other adverbs. 

Rule X. The nominative case independent, and the in- 
terjection, have no grammatical relation to the other parts 
of the sentence. 

Rule XI. Coordinate conjunctions are used to connect 
similar elements. 

Rule XIl. When a verb or pronoun relates to two oi 
moie nouns connected by a coordinate conjunction, — 

(1.) If it agrees with them taken cov^nUyj it most be in the plural 
number, 

(2.) Bat if it agrees with them taken aqparatdy^ it mnst be of the same 
number as that which stands next to it. 

(3.) If it agrees with one, and not the other, it most take the nnmbet 
of that one. 

Rule XIII. A preposition is used to show the relation of 
its object to the word on which the latter depends. 

Rule XIV. A noun or pronoun used as the object of a 
preposition must be in the objective case. 

Rule XV. Subordinate connectives are used to join dis 
similar elements. 

Rule XVI. The infinitive has the construction of the 
Jioun, with the signification and limitations of the verb, and 
when dependent, is governed by the word which it limits. 

Rule XVII. Participles have the construc*ion of tidjeo 
Uves and nauns^ and are limited like ver^s. 
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RULES, CAUTIONS, AND REMARKS. 

Rule L A noun or pronoun used as the subject of a 
proposition must be in the nominative case ; as, " Casat 
conquered Gaul." " To see the sun is pleasant." " Thai 
there loill he an eclipse of the moon, has been predicted." 

£xAiirpi.ES to be analyzed and parsed ;-— 

We found the simple cottage of the artist. The gardens are full of Che 
freshness and beauty of morning. Would you see m what peace a Chris- 
tian can die ? Our steamer staggered in the current. A curious echo is 
here. The accused was reconducted to his prison. I cduld not sustain 

the picture of confinement which ray fancy had drawn. • rose, and 

prepared to leave the abbey. The — must come, when the shall 

twine round the fall^i columns. Now fades the glimmering on the 

flight. That tiie king can do no wrong, is admitted without reluctance. 
To conquer Qaidwas Csesar's purpose in his campaigli. 

Conetruei, amatyWy and parse — 

Ttvb Examples in which the subject shaH be a noun or px^noun, mas- 
codine, singular ; Jive in which it shall be feminine, plural ; Jive in which 
It ^eU be neuter, singular ; Jive in which the subjeet i« a group of words. 

Caution. * Never use the objective as the mniject of a fmU 
verb. Say, / did it, not me did it 

Examples to be corrected and parsed : — 

You and me will go together. Him that is studious will imprere. She 
found the place sooner tnan us. Them that seek wisdom Will be wise. 
They are people whom one would think might be trusted. Who told you 
the story ? Him and her. I know it as well as him or her. Who saw the 
eclipse ? Us. Here's none but thee and I. They have more Mends than 
me. Them are tiie ones. 

Model. — ** You and me will go together '* is incorrect, beeanse the ob- 
jective pronoun me is made the subje^ of the verb toill go ; but by Cau- 
tion I., the objective should never be used as the subject of a finite verb. 
Correct, " You and I will go together." t 

Rem. 1. '^Kn infinitive f a substantive clause, or any thing that may be 
ased as a noun, may be the subject; as, " To steal is base." " That you 
have wronged me doth appear in this.** ** S is a consonant." 

Rem. 2. — Although every subject of a finite verb must be ill the nom- 
inative case, every nominative case is not the subject of a verb. The 
predicate noun, or pronoun, after a finite verb, is put in the nominative ; 
a noun or pronoun, m apposition with the subject c^ predicate nominative, 
is put in the nominative ; the noun denoting the person addressed is 
put in the nominative ; a noun with a participle or an infinitive, in an 
abridged .proposition, may be in the nominative ; a noun used in a mere 
exdametion is put in the nominative. See Bule X. 

Ksm. 3. — The subject is usually omitted in the imperative mode, and 
* When hlamks occur, words are to' be inippHed and mrMd by the pmrfL 

14 • 
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afUr than^ while, trhen, if or though, a«, when the verb is made one of (ht 
tonus of compariHon ; as, ** Arise,** " Go.** •* He reads as well as [he] 
wntts:* ** We shall go, if [it is] possible." 

Rem. 4. — The subject is conunonlr placed before the predicate, but is 
sometimes placed after it; as, *' Wen I not Alexander, I would be 
Diogenes." 

Rbv. 6. — In an abridged proposition, the subject may remain nn- 
•hanged, may be changed, or may be wholly dropped. 

(1.) It remains unchanged when it denotes a different person or thing 
from tliat of the {nincipal clause, and (though logically it is still the sub- 
lect) is said to be in the nomitvUive case abtioiute, with tne participle of the 

Ceoicate ; as, " When suamb if lost, aU Tirtue is lost." <* Shaxb being 
rf, all virtue is lost." 

(2.) It is changed to the possessive case when the abridged xuredicate, 
as a nonn, becomes the object of its possession ; as, " I was not aware 
that iiB was going** ** X was not aware of his going,** 

(3.) It is changed to the objecHve ease when it follows a transitire verb, 
and is followed by the infinitive of the predicate, or (when the infinitive is 
omitted) by the attribute of the predicate ; as, ** We supposed that hb 
seas icritingy was honest, or was tne commander,** " We supposed hih to 
he writinp, to be honest, or to be the commander ; ** or, (omitting the infini- 
tive,) " VVe supposed him writing, supposed him honest, supposed him 
the commander.*^ 

(4.) It is dropped when it represents the subiect or object of the princi- 
pal clau&e, or, m general, when it represents the noun which the subordi- 
nate clanse limito ; as, " I wish that I might go.** « I wish to go,** ** Re- 
proof WHICH is given in public hardens the neart." " Reproof given in 
public han2ena the heart." See ** Abridged Propositions," page 187. 

Rem. 6. —The nominative case absolute is sometimes omitted; as, 
" Alhwing this to be so, what then ? that is, " We allowing." 

Rem. 7. — The ob/ect of the verb in the active voices becomes its subject 
in the passive voice ; as, " John granted the Magna Charta " = The Magna 
Charta was granted by John. 

EzASirLBs to be eorreeted and parstd by the Remarks under Rule L* 
A iri an article. IVe shall return as soon as possible. Repeat the leaeon as I ehnXX 
dictate They sing as well as pUy. Bilver and gold have I none, but such as I Iiave 
give 1 thea I was not aware of his bein^ her cousin. We supposed that be was go- 
ing. We supposed him to be going. His work being fiaishea, he will be able tc 
leave Hay she be happy Who broke this knife f Me, Yen are as old as her 

f Aul .—..-^ was there I know sayeet it i says thy life the same ? The t's are 

not creased. It Is certam that the offender will be punished. 

Rule II. A noun or pronoun used as the attrihtte of a 
proposition, after the finite verb to he^ or any intransitive or 
passive verb, nust be in the nominative case ; as, " I am he." 
" He is a scholar." 



* To THi Tkachxii. — It is recommended that the exercises on the Remarks be de 
ferred till the pupil shall go through the hook a second or third time. The words in 
Ralies are to be corrected. The blanks are to be filled. The sentences are to be ana- 
lyzed, and any or all of the words to be parsed. It Is thought best to throw In 
the examples promiscuously without a definite reference to the Reraark<i, that the pu< 
nil may learn to search and apply for himself, as he is now supposed to bave acquired 
Kome skill ki analyzing and parsing. 
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Examples tobepaned:-^ 

A life of prayer is fhe life of heaven. He returned a friend who came 
a foe. Art thou that traitor angel, art thou he ? No contemptible orator 
he was. The tree was called the ** Charter Oak.*' John was called the 
beloved disciple. He was elected governor bv a large majority. He 
died a TwatiTnaTi- It will remain a monument of his greatness. You are 
my friend. It could not be she. Has he been a student ? His meat was 
locusts and wild honey. 

Construct, analyze, and parse— 

Five Examples in which the noun or pronoun shall be masculine plu* 
ral ; five in which it shall be feminine singular ; Jive in which it shall be a 
noun, or a group of words, neuter singular. 

Caution. The attribute after a finite verb should never 
be in the objective. Say, It is 7, not me. 

Examples to he corrected: — 

It is me. It is them that must be blamed. I would do so, if I were 
him. Whom do yon think it is ? It may have been her. I do not know 
whom it is. It is not me ; it is her. Whom do men say that I am ? 

Kem. 1. — The predicate nominative always denotes the same person or 
thin^ as the subject, and must agree with it in case. When the predicate 
nommative denotes a person, it usually agrees with the subject in gender 
number, and case. 

Rem. 2. — By a peculiar idiom of the English language, the neuter pro- 
noun it, as subject, may represent a noun or pronoun as predicate of any 
number, person, or gender; as, ** It is I." " It is they.'* ** It is Jamcs.^' 
" It is she." 

Rem. 3. — This rule applies when copulative verbs are used ; as, ** He 
is becoming an artist." 

Rem. 4. — An infinitive or substantive clause mav be used as the predi- 
cate nominative; as, "To live is to exist,** "My impression is, that 
he taill come,** 

Rem. 6. — In an abridged proposition, (see ** Abridged Propositions," 
page 18-5,) the predicate nominative may remain unchanged, may be 
changed, but can never be dropped. 

(1.) It remains unchanged in the nominative when the subject remains 
in the nominative ; as, " As a TorTH was their leader, what could they 
do ? " "A YOUTH being their leader, what could they do ? " Here 
leader is in the nominative, after the participle being, because youth is in 
the nominative. 

(2.) It remains unchanged in the nominative, relating logically (not 
grammatically) to the omitted or altered subject, when, in connection with 
the infinitive, or participle of the copula, it forms a verbal noun ; as, 
" Thai ONE should be a thief, is strange." " Being a thiep, otto be a 
THIEP, is strange." " I was not aware that it V3as he." " I was not 
aware cf its being he." Here tJdef and A« are in the nominative after 6e- 
ing, or to be, because the subject, being either changed to the possessive or 
dropped, has no power over the predicate noun. 

(3.) It is changed to the objective when the subject is changed to the 
objective, or when the noun which the omitted subject would represent (see 
Rem. 6. (4) Rule I.) is in the objective ; as, " I believed that it was he." 
** I believed it to be him." " We found a plant which is called the lilac." 
*< We found a plant called the lilac." Here he becomes him, because U 
k «hangod to the objective, and lilac ia in the objective, because, which 
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oeing dropped, it demet its case from the aateoedmt, jifaftf. Hsd piaiU 
been in the nominathre, as in the foUowiiig, " The plant whkh is called 
the lilac is fragnuit/' lHae would have been in the nominative^ after tha 
change of the adjectiTe clause ; as, " The plant called the uxjlo is fra* 
grant." 

Rem. 6. — The form of the verb is not ajfceted by the predicate, bat bf 
the subject nominative; as, « Af^les •n/huL" ** His food was tfeg^ 
tables,** 

Rem. 7. —The predicate nominative is commonly placed after the verb. 
and the subject nominative before it ; but in questions, both direct ana 
indirect, this order is not observed ; as, '* Is thtU the matiett** << W^o is 
Aef'thatii. *• ffeiiisAof ** 

ExAMPLSs toUpanedtr cvrrteted 6f the Renurkt under RuU It. 

Hebwums hto fiiithlitl . To teach is to . Hr.. beins their 

toacber, tbejr made rapid piogren. Being a stranger, he was very fonely. I know 
not who thou art. I Iwliaved k te be him. Tbejf believed it ta be /. irk« do you nip> 

pose itio be ? He was not known to be a . A man lie was to all the countiy 

dear. She is tlie person who 1 understood her to be. Hiii pavilion were datfc waters, 
and thick clouds of the sky. We found an animal- called a wsaasL 

Rule 111. A pronoun must agree with ks anteeedent in 
gender, number, and person ; as, ^' Those men who are most 
consistent are not more unlike to others than thef aro at times- 
to themselvesJ*'* 

BxAicPLBS to be analyzed and parsed:-^ 

Te, therefore, who love mercy, teach your sens to love it too. Othei 
sheep^ I have, which are not of this fold. 

This is the friend of whom I spoke. He who had no meroy upon others 
is now reduced to a condition which may excite the pity of his most im- 
placable enemy. 

At sea, every thing that breaks the monotonv of the somtittding ex* 
pause attracts attention. They found that all tneir efibrts were unavuil- 
mg. That life is long which answers life's great end. He is the Mend 
whose arrival is daily expected. 

Constructy analyze, and parse — 

Six Examplrs in which a personal pronoun shall be in the nominatiTO 
singular \ six in which a personal pronoun shall be possessive singular ; 
six in which the poisonal pronoun snail be objective plural ; six in which a 
relative pronoun shall be in the nominative singular, tAres referring to 
persons, and three to things or animals ; six in wmch the restive shaU be 
m the possessive or objective case ; six in which an interrogative pronoun 
shall be w^ed, two in the nominative, two in the possessive, and tuio in 
the objective. 

Catttion I. Avoid the use of a noun and pronoun as suh* 
ject yr abject of the same verh^ unless great emphasis is re 
quired. Say, The boy did it, not, the boy, he. 

Examples to be corrected: — 

Many words they darken speech. That girl she is very ignorant. Thtl 
king he was very aiigpry. Anna, she told me so. The teacher approving 
^e nlan. he immediately adopted it. Whom when they had washed, the^' 
'iCid her m an uppcf chamber. What he said, he is now sorry for it 
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Caution II. Avoid the use of a plural pronoun having 
g singular antecedent. Say, Let every one attend to his^ 
not their^ work. 

Examples to be corrected : — 

Let each scholat who thinks so raise their hands. A person can con- 
tent themselyeS on small 'means. Let everyone answer for themsehcs. 
Rebecca took goodly raiment, and put them upon Jacob. Can any one bs 
sure that they are not deceiyed ? 

Caution III. In the use of a pronoun^ avoid ambiguity in 
its reference to an antecedent. 

ExAHPLBS to be corrected : — 

Thou hast no right to be a judge, who art a party concerned. A hawk 
caught a hen, and eat her in her own nest. A purse was lost in the street 
which contained a large sum of money. There are millions of people in the 
empire of China whose support is derived almost entirely from rice. 

Caution IV. Never place a pronoun of the first person he- 
fore a noun or pronoun of the second or thirds or one oftne 
third before one of the second. Say, George^ and youy and 
J, not 7, and you^ and George^ will go. 

Examples to be cotrected : — 

I and you may ^o, if I and he can agree. I, and you, and Harriet are 
ffoing. Father said, that I and Henry should stay at home. When will 
Mary and you be reaidy ? Horace, ana I, and you are invited. 

Caution V. Avoid the use of who, when speaking of ani' 
mats and inanimate objects^ and of which, when speaking of 
persons. Say, The cat which mews, not who. 

Examples to be corrected : — 

There was a certain householder which planted a vineyard. He has a 
soul who cannot be infltl^nced b^ such motives. This is the dog whom 
my father bought. The lady which we saw was highly educated. He has 
some friends which I am acquainted with. The iadge which pronounced 
the sentence was an upright man Those which desire to be happy should 
be careful to do that which is right. 

Caution VI. Avoid a change of number^ or a change of 
pronouns^ when reference is made to the same antecedent in 
Ihe same sentence. 

Examples to ^e corrected .— 

Though thou art wise, you sometimes misjudge. Do thyself no harm^ 
■od no one will harm you. This is the man who discovered our distress. 
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and thAt broTifffit m tefief. I know yon, i^o Utaa art tuAt oiBOjest ma 
at thy gate. O thoii who art all-wiae, and that mleat oyer all ! 

Rbx. 1. — Interrogative pronouns commonly refer to objects unknown 
to the speaker ; and hence the gender, number, and person must be a»- 
tttmed, till the person or thing inquired for becomes Known. Although 
the pronoun in such cases may not agree with the actual object m qtiea> 
tioiif consistency should be pieserved tn every reference to the assamed 
one. The following sentenee is wrong, owing to a change of number in 
the euppoeed obieet. ** Who wm not ehaimed witii the musio Mcgr 
heard just now ?'^ IFas should be ehanged to tntrs^ or M«y to As. 

Rbx. 2. — The English language being destitoto of a pronoun of fbm 
third person, which may api^y equally to either sex, an erroneoos use of 
they, referring to /MTfon, any one^ or some one, has been adopted even by 
respectable writers, to conceu the sender or to avoid an awkward use of 
Ae, or she, thus : ** If any one would test these rules for the preservation 
of health, they (he or she) must persevere in all states of the weather." 
The want of such a pronoun is still more apparent when the speaker has 
a definite person before his mind, and wishes to conceal the gender, thus : 

** The person who gave me this information desired me to conceal 

name." When the person referred to belongs to an assemblage, known 
to be composed wholly of males, or wholly of females, the masculine or 
feminine pronoun should be used accordingly. But when the person be 
longs to an assemblage of males and females, usage has sanctioned iSb» 
employment of a masculine pronoun, thus : " Is any among you afflicted } 
let A«m " (not them, — not h*m or her) " pray.'* 

RvM. 8. — When a pronoun refisrs to a eoUecfive noun in the nngalar, 
it should be neuter singular, if the noun conveys the idea of unity ; as* 
" The school wii« opened under fevorable auspices ; but it was dismissed 
for want of patronage.** But when the noun convm the idea of plurali- 
ty, the* pronoun should be plural, taking the gender of the iodrnduids 
composing the collection ; as, ** The multitude eagerly pursue ideasure aa 
their chief good." 

Rem. 4. — When things or animals are personified, tlMy should be rep- 
resented as persons by the pronouns employed ; as, ** Grim darkness funs 
Ait leaden shroud." " The wolf who firom the nightly fUd fieroe drags 
the bleating prey." 

Rev. ff.— The pronoun «f does not always refer to a definite obfect. 
See '- Etymology," page 41, Rem. 2. 

Rem. 6. — The pronoun usually follows ite antecedent, but sometimes 
ft is placed first ; as, " Hark ! they whisper, angels say." 

Rem. 7. — Relative and interrogative pronouns are usually placed at the 
beginning of their clauses, even though the order of construction would 
asfiign them some other position ; as, ** Patemus had but one son, teAom 
he educated himself." 

Rem. 8. — The relative in the objective is sometimes omitted; wm, 
** Here is the present [which] he gave me." 

Rem. 9. — In disposing of a personal pronoun, two rules should be 
given, one for its agreement, and one for ite construction : in disposing of 
a relative, we should add to these tlie rule for it as a connective. 

Rex. 10. — The construction of the relative is independent of ite ante- 
cedent. It may be in the nominative case, as subject of a finite verb — » 
nominative absolute, poeseseive case, or in the objective ease governed by a 
transitive verb, or by a preposition ; as^ ** They toho speak." '* We ordered 
the horses to be harnessed, tohich he%ng done, we commenced our jour- 
ney." ** He hastened to the palace of ms sovereign, into tehose presenee 
his hoary locks and mournful visage soon obtained admission. " The 
p*won whom I saw." «* Whom did ^vl teke him to be." See Rem. 10 
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Riile VXII. ** The man whom they call the Janitor." ** This U the rule 
to which we called his attention." 

Rem. 11. — The relative, when used in a restrictive sense, joins the prox>- 
osition which it introduces to the antecedent, imparting to the clause the 
qualities of an adjectiTe. When thus used, it commonly has, prefixed 
to the antecedent, a cotr^^orfsM, such as the, this, that, these, those; the ad- 
jectiye clause becomes a necessary addition to the antecedent to complete 
the limitation intimated by these words. When not used in a restrictive 
sense, the relative introduces an additional proposition, and is eouivaXent 
to and hCf and she, and it, and they ; as, " lie gave me a book, which 
he re^ue&ted me to read " = H<i gave me a book, and he requested me t» 
read %i. 

^Rbm. 12. — When the relative is governed by a preposition, it is geneV' 
ally best to place the latter at the beginning of the clause ; as, ** This ii 
the subject to which he alluded," not which ne alluded to. But when th« 
relative that is thus governed, the preposition is always placed at the end ; 
as, " Here is the la»t hridge that we shall conve to." It is better not to 
employ that when the governing preposition is understood ; it is, however, 
sometmies used ; as, '< In the day that thou ea^t thereof, thou shjilt a^ire- 
ly die." 

Rem. 13. — The relative that should be used, — 

(1.) After the interrogative M>ho ; as, ** Who that mMrkji l^e fire <stiUv 
sparkling in each eye," &c. 

(2.) Aiter an adjective in the superlative degree ; as, ** He was the last 
that left." 

(3.) After ve^, aU, same ; 9a, **TYaa is the very book that I want." 
** is not this aU that you ask ? " ** He is the same person that I took him 
tol>e." 

(4.) When the relative refers to both persons and things ; as, " Hqce 
are the jMrsoftf and jMxpers that were sent for." 

EzAMPLX* to be parsed er eorreeted (y the Remarks under Rule UL 

She is handflome, and she has the misfortune of knowing it Who tea* not delisted 

with the walk which they took in the ? If any one would make progreaa, 

tAey must resist temptation. Is any one sad ? let him peek the consolation of the ^ 
goepeL Every one must Judge of their own ■ He met crowds, vha were go- 
ing up the Btreeti. The council were divided in «t« sentiments. The Uon said to the 
ass, vhieh had been hunting with ic He found the books which he sought He found 
that he had formed plans which could not be accomplished. He gave me an exercise, 
and requested me to correct it He rave me an exercise which he requested me to cor- 
rect This is the very ipikidk I need. He needs no spectacles, that eamnot see 

It is the same yehich I showed you before. Who. who has any regard for his 

reputation, would act thus ? Many a man loses their character by such acts. I do 
not care who knows it ' Whom the cap fits, let him pot it on. Blessed is the nam 
who feareth the liord, and who keepeth his commandments. It was that Hacy 
which anointed the Lord with ointment, and wiped his feet with her haur, whos* 
brother — — was sick 

Rule IV. The verb must agree with its subject in num 
bei and person ; as, " I am:' '* Thou art fitting:' " Wt 
have come,'" 



EiA.HPi.E8 to he parsed: — 

I do entreat thee. I do think you could contrive to find her emplovmeni 
if you are indrned to it. They will follow your advice. He gave up aU hope 
of obtauiin^ his olgect. Murmur at nothing. That the evidence of this 
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nan's goflt wlU ioBiire hU oondemnatioii« is admitted. To do to othen as 
we woud hare them do to us, is the golden rule. 

Ckttutfyctf tutu ly Mf wtupont^^ 

FouB BxAMPLBS in which the reib shall he in the first or second per- 
son, present tense ; /our in which it shall be in the third person, present 
perfect tense ; /bur in which the yerb shall be second person singular, 
potential, present, or present perfect ; ibur in which it shall be present, 
past, or ftiture, progressiTe form ; /bur m which it shall be passive, pres- 
ent perfect, past pwect, or future perfect ; /our in which it shall be see- 
oud person singular, emphatic form ; four in which it shall be used inter- 
rogatiyely in tiie in(UcatiTe or potential ; /our in which sAatt or will simply 
predict. 

Catttion I. Avoid the use of a singular verb with a ph^ 
ral subject^ or a plural verb and a singular subject, 

ExAMPLBS to be corrected : — 

Where was jon this morning when I called ? He dare you to do it. 
They was unwilling to go. Relatives agrees with their antecedents. 
There's ten of us going. His pulse beat quick. She have not done it. 
Was you certain of it ? We was allowed the privilege. Circumstances 
alters cases. Has those books been sent home ? On one side was sloping 
banks. 

Caution II. Never use a singular verb with a collective 
noun intended to express plurality of idea ; or a plural verb 
with a collective noun intended to express unity of idea. 

Examples to be corrected :^^ 

The committee has accepted their appointment. The majority was dis- 
posed to adopt the measure which they at first opposed, blessed is the 
people that know the joyful sound. The fieet were seen sailing up the 
channel, where afterwards it anchored. The peasantry goes barefoot with- 
out endangering their health. There are a flock of bans. The public is 
requested to attend for their own benefit. All the world is spectators of 
▼our conduct. The regiment consist of two thousand men. The church 
nave no power to adopt the measure which it advocates. 

Caution III. Never use a plural verb with a singular sub- 
ject^ though the latter be modified by a noun in the plural. 
Say, Each of his brothers is well, not are well. 

ExAMPLBB to be corrected : — 

Four years' interest were expected. The derivation of these words are 
uncertam. The story, with all its additions, were believed. The increase 
of his resources render the change necessary. The number of applicants 
increase. The general, with all his soldiers, were taken. The sale of Uie 
ffoods take place to-morrow. The hope of retrieving his losses increase 
his diligenoe. 

Caution IV. Be careful not to use the wrong verb, ay, 
nvtfor SIT, LAY for lie, come /or go ; nor the wrong forj^. 
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MS J DONE for DID, WROTE /or WRITTEN, &C. ; Uor the WCON(2 
TBN5E, as J SEE for SAW, GIVE /or GAVE; tlOT a *4 PROPER CON- 
TRACTIONS, a«, ain't for are not, dec. 

Examples to be corrected: — 

I' sees hun when he done it. Some one has broke my peneiL Tell them 
to set stiil. She laid down by the fire. He soon begun to be weary of the 
employment; I am goinaj to lay down. Mary has wrote a letter. I see 
him when he went. Ain'i it true ? We ain't going tliis evening. He has 
drank too much. The tree has folk You have not did as I told you. 
John h&s stole the knife. They are going to our house next week. Hu 
give me a great many books. He knowed his lesson better than Henry. 
They had sang very well. I have lain your book on the shelf. Will you 
sit the pitcher on the table, and let it set there. The ship lays in the 
harbor. I done my sums first. 

Rem. 1. — To this rule there are properly no exceptions. The colleo- 
tive noun in the singular may take a plural verb, but never except whei* 
the mind sees in it a collection of IndividuaLk 

Rex 2. — The nominative and verb after many a (an) should be sin- 
. gular ; v, " Full many a flower is bom to blush onseen." 

Kem. 3. — Verbs in the imperative mod/i usually agree with thoUy ye, 
or you, understood. 

Rule V. An adjective or participle must belong to some 
noun or pronoun; as, "The guilty man;" = "The man 
W&3 guilty y Or, more specifically, — 

(1.) An adjective or participle used as the attribute of a proposition, after 
the verb to be, or any*intransitive or passive verb, belongs to the suMeot ; 
ab, ** The tree is tall.** ** To see the sun is pleasant,** ** Where the ninda 
will be obtained is ckntbtful.** 

(2.) An adjective or participle used to Kmit or quoHfi/ a noun belpags 
to the noun which it modifies ; as, " An upright judge." " Five boxes." 
" The ffood old man.** 

Examples to be analyzed or parsed: — 

When the morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted 
for j oy , -where wast thou ? The influence of such pursuits is ennobling. He 
was a good man, and a iust. He was a burning and a shining light. These 
opportunities, improved as they should be, must produce the desired results. 
Tne hopes of the whole family were centred on him. His resources were 
inexhaustible. To insult the afflicted is impious. Pity the sorrows of a 
poor old man, whose trembling limbs haye borne him to your door. That 
he should refuse such a proposition, was not unexpected. Every thing 
which is false, vicious, or unworthy, is despicable to him, though all the 
world should approve it. 

Construct f analyze, and parse — 

Five E'xamfles in which a limiting adjective shall modify the subject, 
^ve in which a {qualifying adjective shall modify the predicate nominative ; 
Jive in which a limiting and qualifying adjective shall modify the object of 
a verb, or preposition ; Jive in which the qualifying a^ieptive shall, with 
the copula, form the predicate ; Jive in which the adjective shall be in th« 
comparative or superlative degree. 
15 
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Caution I. Neoer nse the UmUw^ tulfectwe (artid^) a 
Effort tke wund of a vowelj nor av before ihe ooundofaam" 
•ojuml. Say, An apple, not a sppfe. 

ExAJfPLBS to be eorreded: — 

He loand a Mom in the woods. He was a honorable man It ie an 
wonderful tnveatian. He is an yonfigcr man tiian we thought. She 
shewed an oniiiDna adhsnnoe to troth, 'fhis is an haf d saying. 

Catttion II. Avoid the ueeofa plural adjective to limil 
a singyiar nomn. Say, This sort of people, iiot ihose, 

BXAMPLBS to be corrected : — 

I do not like remarks of these kind. These e««t of pee^Ae are very- dis- 
agreeable. Will you buy six pair of boots ? I have bought eight foot of 
wood. It cost a thousand pound. The lot is fifty foot in mdth. 'The 
water is six fathom deep. We walked three mile in a short time, fie 
ordered ten ton of coal. 

Catttion ni. Never use the pronoun rsRvt^for the adjec- 
tive THOSE. Say, Those books, not ihem books. 

ExAHPLBS to be corrected: — 

I found them books on the table. 'Which of them scholars recites the 
beet ? Oo and tell them boys to come liese. Ask them chiWrftu to bring 
them apples here. 

Caution IV. Avoid the use of the adjective for the ad- 
verh. Say, Speak promptly^ not prompt. 

Examples to be corrected : — 
.^he dresses neat. The time jpassed rery quick. The ship glides 
smooth Ofpr the water. The stream flows silent on. It is no t such a great 
distance as I' thought it was. He behayed much wiser than the others. 
Mary speaks French Tery fluent I am exceeding sorry to hear such 
tidings. 

Caution V. Avoid ihe use of the superlative degree when 
two objects are compared, or the cofuparative when more ikon 
two are compared. 

ExAMVLSS to be (corrected •— 

He was the larger of them all. He was the oldest ^f the two brothers. 
He preferred the latter of the three. Which is the oldest of the two ? 
John is tiie wisest of the two. 

Caution VI. Avoid the use of double comparatives, and 
superlatives. 

Examples to be corrected : — « 

After the most straitest sect of our religion, X lived a Pharisee, Thli 
was the most unkiudeet cut of all. .The rose- is mostlairest of all flowers 
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H« is the moat kindest firinuL I liave. Solomoii was more wiier thui uw 

other king. 

Rem. 1. —The appropriate use of the adjective is to reatriet the appli- 
cation of a noun used as a corrunon name applicable to each individual of a 
class. The adjectiTe thus used is always a dependent tena» having the 
restricted noun as its principaL 
Bem. 2. — A noun may be restricted or limited in itsappficatioi^** 
(1.) Without afi^ting any of its propecties ; as, " Tioa meo/' ** Thu^ 
books." 

(2.) By deaigjigJva^n^mfipropwiyi os quaUfy ; aa, *• QooA men." « /n* 
mmtrwus boys.^' 

(30 ^Y i4mtifyin9,\ti aa,"Paul«Aa4|XM<Aj.» " Potor Me JI«nm*.** 
(4.) B^ representlBg it as an object poaaemed; as, **Dand'a harp." 
The first two iimitationt are affeeted by a^f^cti/D^; the last two by 
votms orpronotifw perferming the office of. the adjectiFe 

Bbm 3i ~« Aay word, or ^oup of words, employed to limit a no«m» » aa 
Mffective element, that is, it is of the nature of an adjective ; as, *' Indm 
trunajnissLi" "'iS.eaqf induatry.** "^enioAo are iruhtstrioua.** 

linn* 4. •— T limiting adjeotiEvea^ when used in connection with qualifying, 
are generally plaoed first; as, ** The old man." " Tkia valuable hint.'* 
" Ten small trees." When two limiting adjectives are used, one of which 
is an article, the latter is usually placed nrst ; a% *^ 7Ae tea cemmand^ 
meats." Butralter tnaaw, aueh^ aU, tohat^ and bath the antide ataade next 
to the noun ; So also, after a^jeotiTes preceded by too, se, 4M, or Aoie ; as, 
**Mmw a man." ** 8w^ a mam," **AU the bova," « What » boy." 
»* Both thegirla,** ** Too great, aa great^. ao great, novf great, a man." 

BfiM. 5. — ^, or an, belong toaouna in the singular number. But before 
/aw, hundred^ or thot4aand, it seema to belong to a plural noua; as, <^^ 
fet»me9u" ^^ A hundred ahipa," ** Athouaand potrnda." 

Bxic 6.-- 7^ belongs to nouns, either singular or plural ; as, " TA* 
man:' *^ The men." 

Bbv; 7. — Whea two or more qualifyia^ adjectives helone to a nona 
representing but one object,, the limiting adjective should not be repeatAd ; 
as, '* A red and white flag ; " i. e., one flag having two colors. But wKea twe 
or more such adjectives belong^ to a noun used to represent as mimy differ- 
ent objects as there are adjectives employed, the limiting adlectire musi 
be repeated ; as, *< We saw a black, a white, a red, and a gray horse ; " t e^ 
four horses of different colors. 

Rem. 8. — Adjectives which imply number should agree in number 
with the nouns to which they belong; as, "-42^ men;" ** Several men." 
When two numerals precede a noun, one singular and the other plural, 
the plural should generally be placed next to tl^ noun ; as, "The first twa 
lines," not, ** The two frat lines." In such expressions as, ** Five yoke of 
oxen;* ** Ten head of cattle," «< Fijh^ aail of veaaela," the plural adgective 
belongs to a noua ia the singular. 

Rem. 9^ — Whea objects' are coatrasted, that refers to the first, and thia 
to the last meatioaed ; as, "Wealth and poverty are both temptations; 
that tends to excite pvide, this disooptent." 

Rkm. lOi — >By a pecaUav idiom, the is used with eosaparatives, to de« 
note proportionate equality and is used adverbially ; as, " The more I see 
it, the better I lik»ilL" 

Rem. 11.— The adjectiine is often used as a noun, the noun to which it 
belongs being uademtood.; as, " The good are respected." Oa the other 
hand, the noun is often used as- aa aiiyeeliTe ; as, *' Qold beada " Se« 
Tdicmatic expKssions, p. 193. 
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Rbm. UL^-Oiw aiyeotiT* often limits lh« eomplflK Idea expKMPd bj 
haother adjectiye and a noun ; as, " Two old horaeB." 

Bbk. 13. — The predicate, adyectire or partidple, following eopulativ 
▼erbs, gencTiiUj inoicates the manner of the action, while, at the same 
time, it denotes some property of the subject ; as, " The boy was made 
tick ** " The frmt tastes rnrve^." ** The horse came galloping.** 

Abx. 14. — When two objects, or seta of objects, are compared, the comr 
poratire degree is generally used ; as, " George is taUer than William, or ia 
the tatter of the two." '* Our crangw are sweeter than yours,** 

Rkx. 16. — When more than two objects are compared, the superlatiTe 
degree is used ; as, '* Achilles was the wwmt of the Greeks." 

Rem. 16. — When the comparative degree is used, the latter term should 
alwrys exclude the former, as, ** New Toik is larger than any other city- 
of the United fiUtes." " He was wiser than his brothers." But when 
the superlative is used, the latter term should always inaludt the former } 
as, •* Rhode Island is the smallest of the United States." 

Hem. 17. — Eachy one, either, and nether belong to noons in the thitd 
person singular. Hence, when used as nouns, verbs and pronouns should 
agree with them accordingly ; as, ** Each of his brothers is (not are) 
welL" 

Rex. 18. — An adjective after the participle or infinitive of the copula 
is sometimes used aoetratthf, referring, it nu^ be, logically f but not gram- 
maticaily ) to some indefinite object ; as, *< To be good is to oe hc^ppg?* 

SsAMHAt te he pmraei er etrreeUd hjf A» Remmrke wnier Rele K 
Good HMii win be rswaided. WilllaHi the ComiaeiDr fntght mt the batde of Has. 
tinpi Bhakapeara^ Hamlst has been nauch admiied. Tlieathey, tbatknred the 
Lord, spake often one to another. Tbe ten commandments wete pven by -> 

The Old ^-~- has often been repeated. He gave a thousand ' ■ for tbe house. 
Bhe wore a blue and black silk dress. You may read the two jEr«t pages. Hope is as 
strong an incentive to action as fear; tkieie the anticipation offood, tiketof eviL 

Of aif ot*4r idle habits, idleness is the most » Let each of them be heard in 

(Adrtum. He ia the sbosI ofaUtheresC Eveiy one of us Asm 4mr iaidts. 

HuLE VI. A noun or pronoun used to explain or identify 
another noun or pronoun is put by apposition in the same 
case ; as, " William the Conqueror defeated Harold, the 
Saxon king,"'* 

Examples to he analyzed and parsed : — 

The patriarch Abraham was accounted faithful. The Emperor Nero 
was a cruel tvrant. James, the royal Scottish poet, was imprisoned in 
"Tindsor Castle. In the fifth century, the Franks, a people of Germany, 
mvaded France. Frederic William III., King of Prussia, son of Frederic 
'William II., and Louisa, Princess of Hesse-Barmstadt, was bom Au« 
gust 3, 1770. 

Construct y analyze, and parse — 

Three Examples in which the notm in apposition shall be in the 
nominative, modifying the subject; three in which it shall be in the 
nominative, modif^g the predicate noun ; three in which it shall be in 
the objective, modifying a noun, used as the object of a verb or preposi- 



Bem. 1. — The explanatory noun or pronoun must denote the same per- 
son or thing as that which it identifies. It usually explains by showing 
the ofi^e, rank, capacity, ooeupation. Or character, of the principal term: 
as, <<Feter the HermitJ* ** John the BtHxnffelisi," 
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Rem. 2. — When, for the sake of emphauBis, the tame name is reneated* 
it is in apposition with the former ; as, " A horsCy & horse ! my kingaom for 
ahorse." 

Hem. 3. — When the limiting noun denotes a person, it generally asrees 
with the limited, in number^ gender, and case ; as, " Paul the Apostle. 

Bbu. 4. —Two nouns may denote the same person or thing, and eren 
be ia tliie same case, but yet not in appositioli: A noun in apposition aS" 
wumes what by the predicate noun is q^'irmed ; as, " Adam, the first man*' 
** Adam was the mrst mem** Bven when two nouns denoting the same 
person or thing become the objects of certain transitive (copulative) verbs, 
they are not properlv in apposition. Compare " They called David the 
psalmist," with " They called David, the psalmist,'* that is, who was the 
psalmist. 

Hem. 5. — A noun or pronoun in the plural may be represented, not by 
one, but by two or more nouns, which, together, are eqmvalent to it ; as 
♦* The victims a irot?ier and a sister** The reverse of this rule is equal* 
ly true ; as, " Intemperance, oppression, and fraud, vices of tiie age." In 
the case of the reciprocal pronouns, each other, and one another, the first 
woids, each and om, are m apposition with a preceding plural noun or 
pronoun, or with two or more singular nouns taken conjointiy ; a^, " The 
boys atraek one an ofiier''= The boys struck --^on« struck an other; 
" John and David love each other " = John and David love — cocA loves 
the other. Each and otw axe in the nominative case, and other is in the 
objective case. 

Rbm. 6. '•*• Two or more proper names, or a title and a propev name, ap- 
plied to on.e person, though in apposition, should be taken as one eomple-x 
noun; as, <* George Washington." ^tQeaeral Gates." 

Rem. 7. -" The proper name of a place, instead of being put in apposi- 
tion with the common name, is usually governed by the preposition of; as, 
« The cit}- of i2om<f." 

Rem. 8. — A noun is sometimes in apposition with a sentence, and 
sometimes a sentence witii a noun ; as, " They devoted their whole timo 
to the promotion of our h'Sppiness — eitteniiotis which we shall not soon for- 
get." " The maxim, Buough is as good as a feast, has silenced many a 
vain wish." 

Rem. 9. — When possessives are in apposition, the sisn of possession 
{*s) is commonly used with only one of them ; as, " Jonn the Baptises 
head." " His majesty King Henry's crown." 

Rem. 10. Sometimes CM, denoting capacity, rank, or Oj^e, intervenes be- 
tween two nouns, one of which is m apposition with tlie other ; as, " The 
moon as satellite attends." In the example, " I am pleased with my posi- 
tion as a teacher," teacher seems to be in apposition with the expression 
my position-^ denoting the same person as my, but taking the same case as 
position. 

ExAMPLKs to he parsed and eorreet d by the Remarks under Rule VI, 

Company, villanoiig company, hath been the spoil of me. Absalom, the of 

, died in battle. Marcus Tiilliiis Cicero was a great . I am going to see 

ray friends in the country — titey tliat we visited last summer, dneen Victoria'iJ chil- 
dren are canfully educated. 1 am pleased with her iniprovemeut •» a scholar 
Jonathan and David loved each other. Go ye every man unto bis own ■ ■ ■-> 
Ambition, interest, honor, all concurred He recovered — a result which was not 

expected. He permitted me to make hs6 of his , a kindness which I 8h»«l 

not soon forget. 

Rur^E VII. A noua or pronoun, used to limit anothei 
ooun by denoting possession^ must be in tlie possessive case 
15* 
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Ks, ** Stephen^s courage failed.** " Their fortune was ana- 
pie." " Whose work is this ? " 

KxAXPLSS to be analyzed and parsed : — 

Charles's resigiiation filled all Europe with aBtonishment. The joy of 
his youth was great. Rotha^ bay reoeiyed the ship. Her ways are ways 
of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace. A mother's tenderness, an4 
a lather's care, are nature s gifts for man's advantage. A ehieftain's 
daughter seemed the miud. Yet my last thought is England's. She 
stooped her by the runnel's side. Hushed were his Oertmde's lips. Our 
harps we left by Babel's streams. 

Conetruct, analyze^ and parse — 

TWENTT Examples in which apossessiye noun, or pronoun, shall limit 
the subject, the predicate, a noun m apposition, or a noun in the olgec* 
tive after a transitive verb or preposition. 

Caution I. In writing nouns in the possessive^ never 
mnit the possessive termination. Write nuttCs^ not mans. 

ExAXPLBS to be corrected :— 

On Lindens hills of blood-stained snow. It was the ^nd sultans pal 
ace. The nations hopes were blasted. Next Mars, Piazsis orb is seen, 
it is against the laws of Plutos empire. His brothers offence is not his* 
Midst glorys glance, and victorys < thunder-shout. The mans story was 
false. If of Drydens fire the blaze is brighter, of Popes t^ heat is more 
regular and constant. 

Caution II. In using pronouns in the possessive, never 
insert the apostrophe^ nor add the letter n. Write theirs^ 
not their'' s. Say his^ hers, ours, yours, theirs, not hisn^ 
hern, oiim, yourn, theim. 

Examples to be corrected : — 

This book is your's. I listened to it's song. The slate is hisn. This 
map is their's. This knife is mine, and not jroum. That handkerchief 
is hern. These sheep are oum. Will you dnve youm out of the pasture ? 
Our's is a pleasant task. 

Caution III. Never make the limited noun plural "because 
the possessive is plural. Say " their decision.'''* not theii 
decisions, one only being meant. 

Examples to be corrected : — 

I will do it for your sakes. "We intend, for our parts, to follow his ad 
rice. Their healths have improved. We will submit to our lota. It was 
00 1 worth their whiles to remain so long in port. 

Rem. 1. — The relation of the possessive is one of dependence. There 
must, therefore, alwajrs be (expressed or understood) the name of tjie »>b- 
/ect possessed on which the possessive term depends. This dependence 
may be shown either by a change of termination, or by a preposition ; as, 
♦ My father's house " =a The house of my father. " The Hnrfs court " =» 
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Tke court of the kinff. The possessive term always limits a noun, and 
nence^ performs tHe function of an adjective, and in analyzing may be 
reckoned as an adjective element. 

Rbm. 2. — The limited noun is often understood; a», "This pen is 
Mary's [pen]." " We worship at St. Paul's [church]." «' This is a book 
of my brotiier's [books]." " Mine [that is, my tasl^ is a pleasant task." 
After mtVi«, thine, kera, ours, yoitrs, and tTieirs, the limited noun is always 
understoodL. 

Rem. 3. — When two or more words are used to deisignate one object, 
tne possessive sign is affixed to the last ; y, " General George Washing- 
ton's administration." The sign of the possessive belongs to the group, 
and is sometimes applied when the last word is the object of a preposition ; 
as, " The King of EnffUmd^s death." Here England is in the objective 
after of. 

Rem. 4. — When two or more nouns in the possessive are connected 
coOrdinately ; first, if they imply the possession of one object in common, 
the sign is applied only to the last ; as, *^ Little and Broton's store; " but, 
secondly, if they imply the possession of different objects, though of the 
same name, the possessive sign should be applied to each ; as, "I have an 
Emerson* 8 and a Green/deaf s Arithmetic" 

Rbm. 6. — The limited word is often a participial noun ; as, " I am in 
(avor of his bringing the dispute to a speedy close." 

Rem. '6. — Sometimes the possessive sign is annexed to an adjective 
osed as a noun ; as " This is the wretched's only plea." 

ExAMPLKs to be parsed and eorrutedby the Remarks wader Rule VXL 
*He is at the goveroor's. The Representatives House convened to-day. I assure you 
It IS theirs. General Franklin Pierce's administration commenced on the fourth of 
March, 1853. John and James's letters have been received. Day and Martin's black 
iiig is celebrated. Lady, be thine tlie Christian's walk. 

Rule VIII. A noun or pronoun used as the object of a 
transitive verb, or its participles, must be in the objective 
case ; as, " He found the object which he desired." 

Examples to be parsed: — 

Ambition makes the same mistake concerning power that avarice makes 
concerning wealth. If you have perfonned an act of great and disinter- 
ested virtue, conceal it. Imperial Rome governed the bodies of men, but did 
not extend her empire farther. In former times, patriots prided themselves 
on their own poverty, and the riches of the state. He endeavored to in- 
culcate right principles. He sought to follow the example of the good. 
They say that they have boupjht it. The tnilj; gr^at consider, first, how 
they may gain the approbation of God. He inquired, '* Who comes there ? " 

Const}twt, analyze, afid parse — 

Five Examples in which a noun, ^ve in which a personal pronoun, 
;?i'c in which a relative pronoun, and j^ve in which an interrogative pro- 
loun, shall be the object of a transitive verb.} al§e j^»«in which two objects 
JihaU limit either of the verbs in Rem. 9 or 12. 

Caution I. Neuer.iise the nominative as the object of a 
transitive verb. Say, Wliom did he visit } not wlio 
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KxAMFLBk hbeeorreded:'^ ^ « 

Who did yov ^ee yesterday ? Who did Ve many ? They that help U9 wc 
should reward. He who committed the oTence tLoa shouldst punisb not 
I, who am iiaoeent Who should 1 find but my cousin ? Will you let him 
and I sit together ? I did not know who to send. 

Rem. 1. — When a noun or pronoun is used to complete the wAawing 
of a trausitfre verb, without the aid of a preposition expressed or under* 
stood, it is called the €Ureci object ; but wnen it is added to a yerb, either 
triiui>itive or intnasitiTe, to show that As or yor which any thing is, or is 
dt>uc, or th it from which anything proceeds, it is called tiie mdired db^ 
jeti ; as, ** Bllar gare an appltin her htrother" 

Rbv. 2. —When an indirect object precedes the direct, the prepcation 
f nould be omitted ; when it follows, it should be expressed ■ as, *' I lent 
htm a hook " 3s I lent a book tp him. 

Hnc. 9. — The indirect object is sometimes used alone witn mtransitiTe 
Tcrbs, sometimes with an adiectiye, and in a few instjuces with a noun ; 
as, " He spoke of his Mais/* " To me this rule is obyious." " To the 
hero that was a proud day." 

Rex. 4. — The object of a transHire yt^ may be an faiftnitiTe, or a snb- 
stantive clause ; as, *' I love to torite" " I have heard that he toot eick," 

Rem. 5. — When a substantive clause is governed by the verb iojf, or its 
equivalent, — 

(1.) It is said to be qnoted direetfy (oratio directa) when H expresses 
the tnought of another in his own words ; as, " He said, / toiU go.** 

(2.) It is said to be quoted indirectly (ora^o obliqua) when it expresses 
the thought of another in the speakers words ; as, ** He said that lie 
^fould gor 

Rem. 6. — Some intransitive verbs are followed by an object of kindred 
signification ; as, " He ran a ra>ce.** ** She dreamed a dream" 

Rem. 7. -*- The olmct of the active verb becomes the subject of the 
passive ; as, " Romulus foimded Ron^ *' .= Rome was founded by Romu- 
Ins. 

Rem. 8. — To avoid ambiguity, the object should be placed after the 
verb, especially when the subject and obiect are both nounS; as, " Alex- 
ander conquered Darius^*' not, " Alexanaer Darius conquered ; ** but when 
the subject or object is a pronoun, the form usually determines the rela- 
tion ; as, *' Him followed his next mate.'* 

Rem. 9. — The following verbs, maket appoint^ elect, create, constitute, 
render^ namCf style, call, esteem, thifik, consider, regard, reckon, and some 
others, not only take after them a direct object, but predicate of it another 
object, which may, therefore, be called its attribute. The attributive object 
may be either a notui, an adjective, or a verb. " They made him an ofioer** 
" They made him sick.** " They made him labor.** Though it is evi- 
dent that the attributive Object, when a noun, denotes the same per- 
son or thing as the first, it is by no means in apposition with it. In 
the case of apposition, the principal noun completes the meaning of the 
verb, and the second limits the first ; as, " They called MUss, the carpen' 
ter" But in the ease of two objects, (the object and its attribute.) both 
are necessary to complete, ttw^meaninj? of the verb ; as, " They called Miles 
a carpenter.** In one case, the second noun has tio grammatical relation 
to the verb ; in the other, it is directly related, both to the verb and to the 
first noun. In the first example, " carpenter ** should be parsed as a noun 
in the objective, put in apposition with the first, by Rule Vl. In the soo- 
end example, ** caatpenter*^ should be psirsed as a noun in the objective 
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toTiuing, in eoxmection with ** Miles f*' the o])jectot '* called " heing also ao 
attribute to the first object. In a similar way, parse " sick" and ** labor" 
in the above examples ; or one may be called the ^rst, or principal, and 
the other the attriouHve object of the verb. 

Rem. 10. — This construction, in many instances, may be traced to an 
abridged proposition in which the infinitive has been dropped ; as, " They 
considered him a poet" that is, to be a poet. In fact, the mfinitive of the 
copula is often expressed, the first object representing, in the objective, what 
was the subject nominative ; the second, in like manner, what was the 
predicate nominative before the proposition was abridged ; as, " I knew 
that he was a scholar." *' I knew him to be a scholar." In such cases the 
infinitive and second noun form the attributive object of the verb, the 
peoond noun being in the objective after " to be." 

Rbm. 11. —The injirdtive of any verb may be the second or attributive 
object; the first object being its subject, and the two together forming a 
kind of abridged proposition; as, "They ordered the souUers to march.** 
" They ordered that the soldiers should march." 

Rem. 12. — The following verbs, &t^, sell, play, eing, get, lend, draw, 
send, make, pass, torite, pour, give, teach, have, bring, tell, do, present, 
throw, carry, ask, show, order, promise, refuse, deny, provide, and some 
others^ take after them, besides a direct object, an indirect object, showing 
to or from what the action tends ; as, " Give me a book.*' 

Rem. 13. — The indirect object is generally said to be governed by a 
preposition understood. * 

Rbh. 14. — When anv of the above verbs assume the passive form, the 
direct object generally (though not always) becomes the subject ; as, " A 
book was given me." The indirect object sometimes becomes the subject ; 
as, " Be was asked his opinion." " 1 was taught grammar." Optnion 
and grammar are in the <A}jeetive case «fter a passive verb. 

Rem. 15. — Instead of a single word, gr an infinitive, a substantive', 
clause may become one of the objects ; as, *' He informed me that the boat 
had sailed." ^ 

ExEBcisEs to be parted or corrected by the Remarks under Rule VIIL 
Practice will make her a ready writer: Tet vour mistruirt cannot make me a trai- 
tor. Give that ring to me. He spoke of the diligent efforts which he had made. Let 
the end try the man. Joseph dreamed a dream. Then call we this the field of Agin- 
court Dariua Oreuus conquered. 1 will give them an everlasting name. Thou 
ahalt make his soul an ofibring for sin. ^t I exhort them to consider the Faoie 
dueen as the most precious jewel of tlieir coronet They denied me this privilege. 
I was denied this privilege. He was paid the money. Yon were paid a high com- 
pliment. He said, " If I tell you the truth, ye will not believe me." He said that he 
prefisrred to take a different course. I prayed that God would give him strenfl^. 

Rule IX. Adverbs are used to limit verbs, participles, 
adjectives, and other adverbs ; as, " Lightning moves sioiftlyJ*^- 

ExAUFLES to be afuUyzed and parsed — 

You both are truly welcome. Speak softly, for a breath might wake her. 
Yet we may strongly trust his skill. How heavily her fate must wei^h her 
down ! Freely to give reproof, and thankfully to receive it, is an indis- 
pensable condition of true friendship ! How happy they who wake no 
more . How soon man's earthly enjoyments pass away 1 How easily axe 
men diverted from a good cause I 

Construct, analyze, and parse — 

Examples in which a verb, a^jectivey or an adverb shall be limited b/ 
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«ATerb9, Jhvr denotlxig time, faitr^ placb, fowr^ if A-NKEr, fiut^ w^k 
nov, or DBO&BC. 

Caution I. Tioo negatives sJiotdd never he employed to 
express a negation ; as^ ^^ I have no book,^^ not, ^^ I haioen'i no 
book" 

Examples to he corrected 2-^ 

I wiU not take that oonne by no means. I did not like nd.tlifir bos jirin- 
ci|^c« nor his practioe. I cannot write no more* Nothing neTer ean jnsti^ 
ff such conduct. He will nerer be no better. Neither he norno one ebe 
beUeres the story. I never ^ nowheres. I am resolved not to trust him, 
neither now, nor any other tune. Nj one knows neither the causes nor 
the effects of such influences. 

Catttion II. Avoid the use ofanadverh when ik» quality 
ef an object^ and not the manner ofanaction\ is to be ex- 
pressed ; as, ^* The apple tastes sioeet^'^^ not sweetly, 

SxAif»uft to bs eorrsetodi-^ 

His expressions sounded harshly. Satin feels very suootidy* Give him 
a soon and dedaive answer* Such inoidenta aie of seldom oocuneaee. 
The then en^eror issued a decree* Did ho arrrre safely ? She seemed 
beautifully. 

Caution III. Avoid the use of vo to expre^ negation^ 
with a verb or participle ; as^ ^^ I shall notchang^e my course 
of action, whether you do or not^^ not no, ^ 

Examples toheearrtiBtod:'^ 

Know now whether this be thy son's coot, or no. TcH me whetbe: 1 
shall do it, or no. I will ascertain if it is true, or no. 

Catttiok IV. Nmer use how before that, or instead of 
it ; as^ ^^ He said that he should come," not how he should 
come. 

Examples to be corrected : — 

He said how he believed it. She told me how that she would come if 
she could. He remarked how time was valuable. 

Rem. !.:>— Some adverbs, instead of modifying any particular word^ are 
either independent, or are used to modify an entire proposition; as, yee, 
fio^ nm&^ tunen^ Weewke truiy, Ste, *' WiU you go ? Tea." » IVmIs^, uod 
is good tO'Israel." 

Rem. 2. — Any word or group of words performing^ the oflSce of an ad- 
rerb is ct^ed an adverbkU elemeiit or expression, if it be a croup of 
words, it should first be disposed of as an adverb, and then resolved into 
its 'iomponent parts. See Analysis. 

Rem. 3. -^ An adverb or adverbial expression should be plaeed so near 
the word which it limits as to make its relation obvious ; yet no elemenv 
of the sentence can be so easSiy transposed without causing ambiguity as 
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fhe adverbtaL It may be'plao«d. at the 'begmpiiig) in the middle, or at the 
fcnd of the sentence ; as, " He carefully examined thedocument ** = Care- 
fully did he examine the document. He examined the document carefully, 

Bbm. 4. — Adverbs are used sometimes to limit the meaning of a prep* 
Mition, sometinfes a phrase ; a8» " He held his hand ea^aelly ooer the 
place." ** We were absent almost a year." 

Rbm. 6. —< Adverbs are. themselTes sometimea modified by phrase$, oi 
clattses ; as, " He left /bur years afterwards,** ** He came some time €iffO.*' 
" He nn faster than his brother/' 

RxM. 0. *» Cot^niiotbe ab«ari»-«re complex wofcds usiiaUy modifying 
two words, and at the same time joining an adverbial clause to. the -wora on 
which it depends ; as, ** We shall be present when the boat arrives " = We 
shall be present at the time at, or in which, t^e boat arrives. Here, when 
modifies present, instead of at the timet &i^d arrives, instead of in which. 
It also eeimeots " the boat arrives " .to present, 

ExAMPUM <» H parsed hffikeRsautHts wtder Rule HL 

Did ye not hear it ? No. He remained where the days of his jrouth were passed. 
He aroee before the sun. The stream flowed sileiuly on. They will be absent 
almost three years. It is impoesihie eoatiniuitty to be. at work. Ha heard the jiews 
seme time a^n. - Ani the test will I aet la order whan i come. Verily Lsay.unto 
you, Remember thy Creator in the days of thy youth. 

Rule X. The nominative case independent aiid the m- 
teijection have no grammatical relation to the other parts 
of the sentence. 

Five eases occur in which a noun or pronoun maybe independent or 
absolute. It may be so—- 

(1.) By direct address ; as, *' Plato, tiou reasoaest w«IL" 

(2.) By mere exclamation ; as, " my misfortune!*^ 

(3.) By pleonasm, or when the attention is drawn toan.objeot before 
any thing is said of it ; as, ** Harry's flesh, it fell away.*' " Gad, a troop 
shall overcome him." 

(4.) When in connection with a participle, it is equivalent to -a proposi- 
tien, of wfaieh it was the su^ect before .the former was abridged i a^, '* #s 
having ar^'ved^ we returned. * 

(5.) When, in an abridged proposition, it follows the inflnitive or parti- 
eijale of the copula, and is uncontrolled by a preceding noun ; as, " i was 
not aware of his being a scholar.** " To be a scAofarrequirea industry and 
pMsevexaace." 

Examples to be analyzed and parsed : — 

Fair daffodils ! we weep to see you haste away so soon. O day most calm, 
most bright ! the fruit of this, the next world's bud ! the week were dark 
but tor this Ught. The pilgrim fathers, where are they ? He having given 
us the direction, we departed. I was not aware of his being the preacher 
O the times! O the manners! Ah, father! thes6 are wondrous words 
The savage rocks have drunk thy blood, my brother I 

0(msirucitantilyte,und parse — 

FiTB ExAMFliES (Mmtaimng an interjection^ aad/wo fovefloh of <fiie Ave 
' Cftses of nominative absolute, or indopendent. 

1 : '.JSimt l»^-"li^th»«ittw« eases, thqv^h the funiai is absolute, the^gcovp 
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of words to which K belongs, including the participle or iiifimtxTe» hac 
■oine connection with the rest of the sentence. 

Rbx. 2. — In case of the nominative abaoltde, that is, the nominatiTe 
preceding a participle, sometimes the noun or pmnoim is understood, and 
sometimes tne participle ; as, 'iProperly apea^ng, there is no such thip|^ 
as cold ; " that is, we, or one, speaking property. ** This done, and all ii 
safe; " that is, betng dojm, ** Thk matter at an end, we will proceed; ' 

Rem. 3. — B'lth of the last two cases result from abridging a dependent 
clause. The abridged nonstruction may usually be restored to a complete 
proposition. 

BxAWxat to he pereed «r eerreetBi hf Ae RemtHte umder Rule X. 

Whose gray top ihall tremble, Vm descending. And me, what fllrall do f 

Tail done, and we are sure ol soeeeM. The prei^ts, do they live forever? Tbis 
matter llniahed, we will proceed. There all thy gifts and gracai we display, tiee, 
only Uue, directing all our way. Tbesa matten aaraaged, Ote company separated. 
Fair pledges of a truitfitl tree, why do ye fall so fiut ? 

VboLE XI. CoordiruUe conjunctioos are uaed to connect 
similar elements ; as, ^^ Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were 
/ewifih patriarchs.^' 

Examples to be analyzed andpaned : — 

Mrs. Unwin and Lady Hesketh were friends of Cowper. Clouds and 
darkne— are round about him, righteousness and judgment are the habita- 
tion of his throne. They were united by ties of friendship and of kindred. 
I am debtor both to the Greeks and to the barbarians. 

Coneiruei, anakfte, and pane — 

Ten Examples in which either of the different kinds of coordinate con- 
junctions, connect only elements ; ten in whiyh they connect clauses. 

Caution I. In a series of coordinate termsy unless great 
emphcLsis is required, never use the conjunction, except between 
the last two. 

Examples to be corrected .---^ 

They confess the power, and wisdom, and love, and goodness of their 
Creator. John, and James, and Heury, and Charles will return this even* 
iiig. His conduct was unkind, and unjust, and unmerciful. 

Caution II, Avoid dissimilar and disproportionate 
coordinnie term$, 

ZzjLm?LJss to be corrected: — 

He neither came nor was sent for. We pervert tite noble faculty of 
■peedi when we use it to the defaming, or to disquiet our neighbors. We 
hope that we shall hear from him, and that he has return^. I always 
have,^ and I alwi^s shall be of this opinion. The work was executed with 
ranidity and promptly. It is a region d&tingu£shed by many diarming 
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TBzietiM of rural soenery, and 'whioh. may be termed the Arcadia of Soot 



Rule XII. When a verb or pronoun relates to two or 
more nouns connected by a coordinate conjunction, — 

(1.) If it agrees with them taken conjointly^ it must be 
in the plural number. 

(2.) But if it agrees with them taken separately ^ it mvist 
be of the same number as that which stands next to it. 

(3.) If it agrees with one, and not the other, it must take 
the number of that one. 

EXAMPLES. 

« Charles and his sister were absent, but t?iey were sent for.'* " Charles 
or his sister was absent." ** Charles or his sisters were absent." ** Charles, 
and not his sister, wcu absent." 

Examples to be analyzed and parsed : — 

Where was it when winds and clouds were its only yisitors, and where 
the sun and blue heaven by day, and the moon and stars by night, alone 
looked down and beheld it, the same as they behold it now ? One day the 
poor woman and her idiot boy were missed from the market-place. Keith- 
er his vote, his influence, nor his purse, was oyer withheld from the cause 
in which he had engaged. Neither the captain nor the sailors were saved 
Whether one person or more were ooncemea in the business does not appear. 

Construct f analyze, and parse ^-^ 

Four Examples in which a plural yerb must agree with two singular 
nominatiyes, four in which a pronoun in the singular shall relate to two 
or more singular nouns. 

Rem. 1. — In the following cases, nouns in the singular seem to be taken 
conjointly, and yet the yerb and pronoun should be smgular : — 

(1.) When the coordinate nouns denote the same person in different ca- 
pacities ; as, ** This great statesman and orator died lameutedTby all Ms 
friends." 

(2.) When the coordinate nouns are considered separately, by means of 
such limiting words as each, every, or no ; as, *' Each day and each hour 
hnngs its own duties and trials." ** Every apple and every pear wa^ taken 
from its place." " No book and no slate should be left out of its place." 

(3.) When the coordinate noims are distinguished with emphasis by 
means of not, only, too, as well as, or when there is an emphatic enunu i u- 
tion of individuals; as, *<Greorge, and not James, ts at Am Uiak.'* 
" Truth, and ttuth only, is worth seeking for its own sake." ♦* The man, 
and his servant too, was rewarded." ** Tne father, as well as his son, was 
in fault." " Thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory." 

(4.) When the coordinate nouns are regarded by the mind as reprssent- 
faig one thing ; as, ** Bread and milk is excellent food for children." *' The 
horse and chaise is in its place." 

Bbm. 2. — The Rule and Kern. 1 have reference only to the number of 
16 
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thft TCib and pronoun. It often happens that the coordinate words aie of 
di^erent persona. When the coordinate parts are of different persona, the 
Verb or pronoun agrees with the first rather than the second, and with the 
second rather than the third ; as, *' Thou and thy sons with thee ^that is, 
|w) shall bear the iniquity of your priesthood." *' John, thou ana / (that 
IS, we) are attached to our country. 

Rem 3. — When the coordinate parts are each stngularf and of differeni 
yenderSf several cases may arise : — 

(1.) Ihe verb may relate to them conjointly, while the pronoun may relat* 
to b-jt one: as, ** James and his sister were destroying her bonnet.*' 
'* James ana his sister were destroying his cap." 

(2.) Tne pronoun may relate to them taken eo^fointly, while the verb 
relates to them taken separately ; as, " James or his aiater has destroyed 
their dictionary," the dictionary being theirs by a joint ownership. 

(3.) When the pronoun has a common reference to both coordinate 
nouns taken coiyotiUly, the gender cannot be distinguished by the pro- 
noun, since the latter is plural, and consequently has, in English, the 
same form for all genders. 

(4.) When the pronoun refers to two or more coordinate, nouns taken 
separately, there is no personal pronoun, in English, applicable to each, and 
there is an inherent difficulty in constructing the expression properly ; as, 
" John or Ellen has lost fus or her pencil." To use his alone or ?ier alone 
would reveal the ownership, which is supposed to be unknown. Hence it does 
not avail to say that the masculine is preferred to the feminine, and the 
feminine^ to the neuter; for either would become explicit, as in case (1.) To 
avoid this difficulty, it is best to recast the sentence, or so construct it as 
to escape such a dilemma. Yet, contrary to the general rule, freouent 
instances occur in which the pronoun, in such cases, is put in the plural^ 
and thus the gender is concealed ; as, ** Then shalt thou bring forth that 
man or that woman unto thy gates, and shalt stone them with stones, till 
they shall die." 

Rem. 4. — When each of the coordinate parts is denoted by the sam/B 
word, and that a singular noun referring to cUfFerent objects, and each, ex- 
eept the last, is understood — being represented by some modifying word, 
the agreement of the verb or pronoun follows the general rule ; as, " A 
Webster's, a Worcester's, and a Richardson's dictionary were consulted ; " 
that is, three dictionaries. " A literary, a scientific, a wealthy, and a poor 
man were assembled in one room." 

ExAUPLK* to fte paned and corrected by Remarka under Rule XII, 
This philosopher and poet was banished from bis country. Every limb and every 
■■ appears with their respective grace. Ambition, and not the safety of the state. 

vere concerned. Bread and cheese is good for a luncheon. Then I, and you, anil 
all of us fell down, whilst bloody treason flourished over us. John and Afary ars 
taking care of her garden. Charles and Ellen are learning their lessons. Neither be 
r.<<r I am capable of iL Wayland's and Uphani's Moral Philosophy wtu consulted. 

Heflned, educated, and people present. Has not sloth, or pride, or ill 

tamper, or sinful passion misled you from the path of sound and wise conduct? 

Rule XIII. A preposition is used to show the relation 
ol its object to the word on which the latter depends ; as 
** George went into the garden,^"* " A life q/' virtue is a life 
of happiness." 

Examples to be analyzed and parsed : — 

I cad t9 you with all my voice. From end to end, from cliff tfj lake, 'twat 



unii 
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free. Her tears were now flowing without control. She is like some ten- 
der tree, the pride and beaulj' of the jjrove — graceful in its form, bright 
in its foliagOy but with the worm preying at its heart. 

Constructi aruHyzey and parse — 

Five Examples in which the preposition and object shall limit a noun ; 

've in which the phrase shall limit a verb, and Jive in which it shall 
it an adjective or adyerb. 

Rem. 1. — The noun or pronoun following the preposition is always de- 
pendent on some term, VMosiXijK preceding one, and the preposition is used to 
show that dependence. Properly speaking, the objectiye is not the object of 
the preposition, but of the preceding term. In the case of the transitive verb, 
there are two terms, the verb itself and the objective, and the relation be> 
tween them is closer, if possible, than between those in which the preposi- 
tion is used ; the objective is not called the object of that relation, but 
rather of the anteceaent term, the verb. Yet custom makes the noun the 
object of the preposition. 

Rem. 2. — Sometimes the antecedent term is omitted, and sometimes 
the subsequent ; as, " In a word, he is ruined " =s To express all in a word, 
&c. He looked around [him.] When the object is understood, the prep- 
osition is usually parsed as an adverb. For, used before an infinitive and 
its objective subject, when the group is taken as the subject of a proposi- 
tion, has no antecedent term ; as, *' For him to lie is base." The to of 
the infinitive, when both together constitute the subject, represents no re- 
lation to an antecedent term ; as, ** To lie is base." 

Rem. 3. — Bettoeen and betwixt refer to two objects ; among and amongst 
to more than two ; as, ** He walked between the trees," (two trees.) '< Ha 
walked among the trees," (many trees.) 

Rem. 4. — Care should be observed to employ the proper preposition to 
show the relation intended. The proper use of the prepositions is best 
learned from a careful observation of the custom of good writers. 

Exsacivsi to h» parsed or eorreeted by tks Remarks under Rule XIIL 
He was well known to all the countiy round. In vain he tried eveiy nmedy. 
For him to take such a course was not unexpected. Thou pendulum betwixt a 
smile and tear. I am dlBappointed tf the work. The story is founded m fiicts. f 
left my books to home. I entertain no prejudice to him. That was agreeable wttA 
bis pniiciples. They resided at Italy. There is eternal war between me and thee 

Rule XIV. A noun or pronoun used as the object of a 
preposition must be in the objective case ; as, " The ruins 
of the Parthenon stand upon the Acropolis in the city of 
Athens:'' 

EiEAMPLES to be analyzed and parsed : — 

A similar improveluent may be made of the mamoiry of our good deeds 
What eround of hope is there so sure to his spirit, next to the mercy of 
his Goa, and the intercession of Christ, his Savior ? It was not long be 
fore he returned with his man, whom he introduced to me as a person of 
exceeding honesty ; and we went into the yard all together. 

Construct, analyze, and parse — 

(1 ) Examples in which of, or any other preposition with a noun, shall 
iescribe another noun. 
(2.) Examples in which in, at, during, since, about, after, b^ore 
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'fettaeen, by, ere, framf till, to, and toward^ with a noun, shall denote the 
time of an action, or answer the question Whetit Uow longt or How 
vjtent 

{'^.) Examples in which aboard, about, abore, across, offainst,. alonp, 
QtHitUt, among, armmd, at,cUhtoart, before, behind, below, beneath, besiaaf 
between, beyond, by, down, from, in, into, on, out of, over, round, through^ 
throughout, to, toward, under, underneath, vp, upon, with a noun, shall 
denote the jdace of an action, or answer the question Wheret 

(4.) Examples in which/nwiy^br, by, out of, with a noon, shall denote 
the cauee, source, or origin of an act, answering the question Whyt On 
what account f or From what source t 

(5.) Examples in which with, without, in, on, by, within, with a noun, 
shall show the manner of an action, or answer the question How t 

Rem. 1. — The preposition is omitted, or rather seldom, if erer, used, 
before nouns denoting time, measure, distance, wUue, or after the words 
like, near, nigh, worth; as, " The wall is six feet high/' " We walked 
t twenty miles that day.** " He helped a worthy man, and is not a penny 
poorer." " He is like [to] his father** " They live near [to] the dtu: 
"We came nigh [to] the gaU.** "The book is worth a doUar.** The 
word %oorth is by some called a preposition ; but it can be predicated of a 
noun, like an adjectiye, and it can be qualified by an adverb ; as, " The 
matter is well worth your attention." True, it is not easy to supply a prep- 
osition after it, nor is it after high or revolves in the foUowing examples : 
*' The house is forty feet high." ** The wheel revolves nine^ times in a 
minute." 

Rem. 2. — Prepositions are sometimes followed by adjectiioes or adverbs, 
an object in some cases being understood ; as, " In vain ** = In a vain 
mafiner, on high, in secret, at first, at once, from ihence,from above, till now, 
fotever, till latdy, &o. 

Rem. 3. — Than before whom seems to perform the office of a preposi- 
tion ; as, " T%an whom none hi^^her sat." This construction is rare in 
modem usage, and should be avoided as anomalous. 

Ezaacuss to be parsed er eerreeted bjf the Remarks wnder Ride XIF. 

We walked a great distance thin morning. Tbe child !a like his mother. Pray to 
thy Father, which ia in secret. They could not be convinced, at first That has 
never occurred until recently. It was worth the money. Near yonder copse, the 
village preacher's modest mansion rose. I was resolved, at least, to know my let 
tere. He caoie from afar. He lived in the country, near the ci^. 

HuLE XV. Subordinate connectives are used to join dis- 
similar elements ; as, " He that hath pity on the poor lend-* 
cth to the Lord." 

Examples to be analyzed and parsed : •— 

We have brought nothing into this world ; therefore we shall take nothing 
out. While there is life, there is hope. However friendly he might ap- 
pear, his heart was full of anger. Herod wished to know where tlie stia 
Ira J appeared. Whether the moon has an atmosphere has not been ascer- 
taincd. He that plants trees loves others beside himself. What comes 
from the heart goes to the heart. Time will bring to light whatever is 
hidden. The more we serve Qod, the better we serve ourselves. As far as 
the eye could see, all was ruin and desolation. Work as long as you can. 
The more one has. the more he requires. Revenge always costs more than 
H is worth. That you may be loved, be deserving of love. If you would 
&rive, you must nse at five. 
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Con^'uct, analyze, and parse — 

FiVB Examples in which whOf tokichf and that shall join an adjectiTe 
clause to the subject ; Jive in which they shall join the clause to the object 
of a verb or preposition ; Jive in which they shall join the clause to th« 
predicate nominatiTe. 

Five Examples in which tohOf or whoever , shall connect an adjective 
clause to some indefinite subject or object (he or any one) understood. 

Five Examples in which tc^orf, which, whatever, whichever, whatsoever, 
whichsoever, shaU first limit, as an adjective, a definite noun expressed, anJ 
then connect to it an adjective clause ; ^ve in which they snail Umit of 
represent an indefinite noun (thing) understood. 

Ten Examples in which that, w/iether, when, why, where, how, who, 
which, what, introduce substantive clauses used as the subject ; (see 
Ilem. 1 ;) teii in which they are used as an object of a transitive verb. 

Ten Examples in which where, whither, wJienee, wherever, whitherso- 
ever, as far as, as long as, farther than, shall connect an adverbial clause 
of pUice to a verb or adfeetive. 

Fifteen Examples in which when, while, whilst, as, before, after, ere, 
UU, until, since, whenever, as long as, as soon as, the moment, the instant, 
shall connect adverbial clauses denoting time to a verb or adjective. 

Examples for each of the following causal connectives ; because, for, 
as, wheretis, since; (conditional,) if, tfiough, except, provided that ; (pur' 
pose,) that, that not, lest ; (adversative,) though, although, notwithstand- 
ing, houfever, while, and as, (with an adjective •— " Hard as it was") 

Examples for each of the following, denoting manner : (correspondence^) 
as, Just — as, so — as ; (consequence,) so — that, such — that ; (comparison 
of equality,) as — as; (comparison of inequality,) than, more — than, 
tess — than; (proportionate equality,) the -^ the, the more — the more, or 
the less. 

Kem. 1. — That, whether, or the various intcrrogatives when, where, 
&c., when used to introduce a substantive clause employed as the subject 
of a proposition, do not connect the clause to an antecedent term, smce 
the subject can be subordinate to no other part of the proposition. These 
connectives thus used serve to convert a principal proposition into a sub- 
ordinate substantive proposition which, hke any other noun, may be used 
as the subject. 

Rem. 2. •— In many cases the subordinate connective has a correspond- 
ing word in the principal clause called the correlative ; as, " Then — when, 
there — where, if-^ then, though — yet, so — that, so — as, as — as, the, this, 
that, these, those — who, that, or which. 

Rem. 3. — The subordinate connective always unites the clause which it 
introduces to the word which the clause limits ; as, " I pebceiyb that 
you need assistance." 

Rem. 4. — Subordinate connectives are a kind of prepofition placed be- 
fore a sentence which is to be converted into a noun, adjective, or adverb, 
Henoe their position is almost invariably at the head of the clause. 



ABRIDGED PROPOSITIONS. 

A jjroposition is said to be abridged when its predicate is 
ehunged to an infinitive or to a participle^ the former partak* 
|6 * 
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lOg of the lAture of a noun^ the latter parte king of the nature 
of an adjective ; as, " The light shines." " The light to shine^'* 
or " for the light to sMtieJ*'* ** The light shiningy^ or '* having 
•hined/' 

Aeoniplex sentence may be reduced to a simple^ or a contract' 
$d complex sentence, by abridging its subordinate clause ; as, 
' A man toko perseveres will prosper " = A persevering man 
will prosper. " When we entered the city, we found all in 
commotion ^^ =z On entering the dty^ we found all in com- 
motion. ^* I knew he was an honest man " = 1 knew him 
to be an honest man. 

Rem. — The connective of the eubordinate elaose is dropped; as, '*I 
thought that he was alone " — I thought him alone. But in such ex- 
amples as, " I know not what to do ; wnom to send — which to leave — 
where to go — when to stop — how to begin, the connective is not dropped, 
since it contains something material to the sense, not previously expressed. 
See page 104, Rem. 2. 

The infinitive is commonly employed in abridging a sub' 
stantive clause, and the participle in abridging the adjective 
or adverbial clause. 

When the predicate consists of the copula and attribute, 
the infinitive or participle of the copula indicates the abridg- 
ment ; and the attribute remains unchanged, unless some- 
thing in the dependence of the abridged expression causes a 
change. 

EXERCISE. 

Abridge the dependent clauses in the following complex sentencet : — 
Vapors rise, because they are light. If wishes were horses, beggars 
would ride. If we subdue not our passions, they will subdue us. TTiat 
fine feathers make fine birds, we can see every day. Therein consists our 
trae merit, that we fulfil our duties. Our own conscience will tell as 
whether our actions are right. Those who pla]r with /tdge tools must ex- 
pect to be cut. He should have silver on his tongue whose purse ia 
empty. When we shall die is kindlv concealed from us. The sluggard 
knows not how sweet is repose after labor. Whom we love we also esteem. 
Superstitious persons imagine that there are ghosts. Never expect othen 
will always do what they promise. 
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THE SUBJECT IN THE ABRIDGED EXPRESSION. 

I. The subject of the dependent proposition is retained 
in the abridged expression, when it has not been expressed 
in the principal clause, — 

(1.) In the nomituUive absolute, (see Rule X.;) as, « When the party 
arriTcd, the dinner was prepared " = The party having airiTed, the dinner 
waa prepared. 

(2.) In the possessive limiting the abridged predicate nsed as a noun; 
as, ** I was not aware that David had come " = I was not aware of Da- 
vid's having come. 

(3.) In the objecHcet when the abridsed expression follows a transitiYe 
Terb,.or a preposition, (see Rule VIII., Rem. 11;) as, "I knew that he 
was present " = I knew him to be present. " It was improper that he 
should go " = It was improper for kim to go. 

II. The subject may be dropped when its equivalent is 
expressed in the principal clause ; as, " A prince who was 
renowned for his courage succeeded to the command '' = A 
prince renowned for his courage, &c. " I wish that I 
might go " = / wish to go. 



THE PREDICATE NOUN OB PRONOUN. 

The predicate noun or pronoun is always retained, ap- 
pearing,— 

(l.)'In the nominaHve case, (a.) when the subject remains in the nom- 
inative ; as, ** Since he was her teacheryBhe must learn **s= He being her 
teacher, she must learn ; (b.) when Tthe subject being dropped) it is 
placed in apposition (with or without tne participle of the copula) with a 
noun in the nominative ; as, ** Paul, who was an apostle ** =: Paul [being] an 
apostle, (c.) When the subject is so changed as to have no control over 
its case ; as, I am sure that this man is a foreUfner '* = I am sure of this 
marCs being a foreigner » ** I am certain that it is ^ " = I am certain of 
its being m, 

(2.) In the objective case, (a.) when the subject is changed to the objec- 
tive; as, "I believe that it is A« "■= I believe it tobeAtm. (6.) Wiien. 
(the subject being dropped) it is put in appdKtion with an objective : as, 
*• We found a fossil which is called the trilobite " = We found a jassU 
ealled the trilooite. 



THE INFINITIVE. 

RoLB XVI. The infinitive has the constraction of the 
Bot/n, with the signification and limitationsof the verb, and, 
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when dependent, is governed by the word which it limits ' 
as, " To err is human.'^ " They desire to travd in a 
foreign countryJ^ " He wishes to obtain a treatise on the 
deposition of dew J*^ 

NoTB. — It win bi Men that the fint inflnitlTtt, U mrr^ la a noon in the nonincthw 
tf*, and tbe rainaining two, u brood and to •Uom, aie uaed aa nouns in the o tjeo 
tive caee, buth iieinf limited aa if tliey wefe finite Teita. 

ExAKPLM to he anahfzed and parted : — 

FuA of admiration, I hardly know how to express my devotion. We 
ought to learn as long as we UTe. Let any man resolve to do right now, 
leaving then to do it as it can ; and if he were to live to the age of Me- 
thuselah, he would never do wrong. We did think it writ down in our duty 
to let you know of it. And what wealth would not many a sinner give to 
purchase that which the wealth of both the Indies is too poor to buy ? 
We stretched out a willing hand to heal, to help, to guide, to save. I might 
compare these faculties to the valuable friends, who are always found reaidy 
to minister to our amusement, and participate in our gaye^, and eqnally 
ready to counsel our soher hours, and assist our emergencies with effectu- 
al help. 

The infinitive may be used with or without a subject ; as, *' We wish you 
to stay." ** We wish to stay," 

I. The infinitive may have a subject in the objective ; as, 
" They ordered him to leaved 

(1.) The infinitive of the copula may also have a predicate otQecHve; as, 
" I knew him to be a preacher" 

(2.) The infinitive with its subject may be the nd^feet of a proposition ; 
the phrase must then be introduced by for ; as, ** For you to deoeiffe is 
crimmaL" ** For hi»n to be a scholar is impossible." 

(3.) The infinitive and its subject may be made the of^feet of a tranniive 
verb, or of the preposition for ; as, " He ordered the horee to he hamused," 
** They oonsiderod him [to ho] a traitor.** " They appointed him [to be] 
thairman.** See Rule VlII., Hem. 10 and 11. " They ordered some 
water for the boy to drink.'* 

(4.) When the infinitive, (with or without its ohiective subject,) fol- 
lows hidt dare, let, need, make, see, hear, and feei, in the active voice, 
the " to ** is omitted ; as, " I saw him do it." «* They let him go." " We 
heard them ting.** 

II. TJie infinitive usually occurs without its subject ; as 
* They wish to walk.'*' 

(1.) The infinitive alone may be used as the 8td(fect of a proposition b) 
ti iile I. ; as, '* To retaliate is censurable." 

(2.) The infinitive alone may be used as the attribute of a propositioi 
ly Rule II. ; as, " To obey is to ef^oy.** 

N% Ts. — Wlien tbe infinitive is thas used, it denotes, (1.) An tpdtmleia term ; m 
*" To nray is to sttpplieate.** (2.) What is possible or ohJigatory ; a«, " The paaaace i 
to be found.** " Our duty ioto be done.** (3.) What is settled oi determined upo* 
aa, '* The work is to eommene* Unmorrow ** 
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(3.) The infixi.tiTe, without its subject, may be tlie^eci of a transitive 
verb, a preposition, or it may be used to complete the meaning of some 
hitransitive verbs ; as, " He wishes to remain." ** They are about to ffo" 
'* She seems to sleep" 

(4.) The infinitive may be used as an at^ecUve element or tumn in appoti* 
turn, limiting another noim ; as, " Time to come," ** A desire to go" 
** A hope to recover.** " A wish to stay." 

(5.) The infinitive may be used adverbicUly, •— 

(1.) To denote ^/TTOse, or motive; as, " What went ye out to see?" 

NoTs.— >In this use the infinitive is sometiiuea said to be absolute ; as, ** To Mf»> 
fu» ikt trvik^ I was in fault." 

(2.) To denote a resvJtty after too, thany so — as; as, "He is loo proud 
to oeg." ** He is wiser t?ui7i to attempt yuch an enterprise." " Be so good 
as to hear me.** 

Rem. 1, — The preposition for should never be used before the infinitive 
employed to express motive or purpose ; also the sign to should not be used 
at the close of a sentence ; as, " He went to see" not for to see. " He 
spoke, or intended to speak," not intended to. 

Rem. 2. — The infinitive is often understood; as, <*They considered 
him [to be] upright." 



EXERCISE ON THE INFINITIVB. 

I have brought a book for you to read. Johnson declared wit to consist 
in finding out resemblances. These passages prove that materialists will 
sometimes find Hume to be a very dsmgerous ally. For him to assert and 
deny the same sentiment on different pages, is proof of the instability of 
his opinions. It was weU for him to die at his post, witili his armor on« 
I heard him repeat whole pages of poetry. Few, things are more destruc- 
tive to the best interests of society than the prevalent but mistaken no- 
tion that it requires a vast deal of talent to be a successful knave. It is a 
disgrace to be the author of such a report. To take away the benevolent 
affections firom the moral world would be like extinguishing the sun from 
the natural. I love to roam over the green fields. He seems to think the 
rule inapplicable to his case. They appear to rest upon the solid earth. 
A desire to see his face once more induced us to attempt the journey. The 
work is to be commenced to-morrow. To be good is to be nappy. They 
remained to see what was to be done. He was too feeble to write a letter 
Will you be so good as to pass me that book ? 

ftuLE XVII. Participles have the construction of adjec* 
lives and nouns^ and are limited like verbs ; as, '^ He, stoop» 
ing down, and looking in, saw the linen clothes lying ; yet 
went he not in." " A habit of sincerity in acknolwedging 
faults is a giiard against committing them." 

Examples to be anaJi/zed and parsed : — 

He employs part of his time in teaching hif orother arithmetic. Ther« 
is no doubt of his being a great statesman. Ihe ^oung maiden was seen 
standing on the shore, exposed to the merciless wmds, and extending her 
nandfl towards heaven. Whom not having seen we love; in wnom 
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oclii'riTig wc rejoice. In ayoiding one error, do not fall into another. Bj 
eonsulting the best authors, he became learned. Draw not thy bow before 
oftTing fixed thy arrow. A drowning man will catch at a straw. Stretch- 
ing from horixon to horizon, losing itself like a limitless wallin the clouds 
abore, it eame pouriig its green and massxre waters onward, while the 
oontinQal and rapid cxash of falling forests, and crushed cities, and uptom 
mountains, thus prostrated, one uter another, under its awful power, and 
the successive shrieks that pierced the heavens, rising even above the 
roar of the on-rushing ocean, as city after city, kingdom after kingdong 
disappeared, produced terror and horror inconceivable, indescribable. 

I. The participle used as an adjective assumes of its 
subject what the verb asserts ; as, ^^ Hyacinths blooming^* 
*' Hyacinths bloomJ*^ 

(1.) The participle may be used whoUy as an adjective ; it is then called 
a participial adjective, and is placed before the noun ; as, " The ritma sun." 
" The roaring billows." 

(2.) The participle may be used like an adjective, having the same signi- 
fication ana limitations as the verb ; the participle, with the words which 
limit it, is then caUed the /wr^unpto/cofu^ruc^tbn; as, ** Encouraaed by thi» 
maomfieent nwUaiiont the inhabitants of the globe considered labor as 
their only friend." 

(3.) The participle of the copulative verbs may be followed by apredicata 
nominative, (1.) When the noun or pronoun to which it belongs is nomin- 
ative. (2.) When the noun or pronoun to which it logically belongs is 
ehanffed to the possessive; as, **He being an accomphsned writer." " I 
have heard of ku being an accomplished writer." 

(4.) The participle of copulative verbs may be followed by a predicate ob- 
jective when the noun or poronoun to which it belongs is in the objective ; as, 
** We regarded him as being a good writer." " He intrusted his son to 
a gentleman named Edric." 

(5.) The participle, like the adjective, may be used with the copula to 
form the predicate ; but in this construction it is regarded as a form of the 
verb J as, " They were riding" " He was deceived." 

II. The participle may be used either wholly as a noun^ 
or as a noun having the meaning and limitations of the 
verb ; as, " It is pleasant to walk at the rising of the sun.'* 
^ We should avoid giving pain to others.'^ 

(1.) The participle used wholly as a noun is preceded by an article or 
adjective, and followed by of; as, " The eighing of the pow." " The cry- 
ing of the needy." In this case the participle cannot be limited, like the 
▼erb. 

(2.) The participle having the construction of the noun with the mean- 
ing and Umitations of the verb may be the aulpectt ot predicate nominative 
or the object of a transitive verb or preposition ; as^ " Loving our neigh- 
bor as ourselves iaftdJUUng the law." ** Stealing is taking without Bb- 
erty." " We should avoid breakina a promise." " On eqipnHteking the 
house, the sound of a bell was faintly heard." 

(3.) In this construction the participle is called the /wrfifciHir' nr^ 
1 such, may be limited by a noun or proo tun in the posMsvvi * ■ 



(3.) Ii 
nd, as I 
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*< What do you think of Ma writing a letter— Ait being a writer ? " Pof 
this last, see I. 3, above. 



EXERCISE ON THE PARTICIPLE. 

A far more interesting personage in their mythology was the god of the 
air. It is doing injustice to the heroic war god of antiquity to identiff 
him with this monster. We expect the dancmg master to teach our ehiP> 
dren " manners/' as weU as the act of cutting awkward capers to musie. 
Why is the experiment of an extended republic to be rejected ? He came 
near being devoured by a panther. These islanders are far from being 
cannibals. The case is well worth considering. They came upon him with- 
out his being apprised of their approach. The urchin's becoming so re- 
spectable a man surprised ereiy one. The gentleman's reputation as a 
scholar was the cause of his bemg appointed professor of rhetoric 

They narrowly escaped being taken prisoners. Being convinced of his 
guilt, we resolved to punish him. We descried a vessel stripped of its 
masts. Having declined the proposal, I determined on a course suited to 
my own taste. They have said, Come, and let us cut them off from being 
a nation. He had been there but a short time, before the old man alighted 
from his gig, with the apparent intention of becoming his guest. Such 
persons commence b^ being tiieir own masters, and miish by being their 
own slaves. He had just been reading a book called the " Young Man's 
Guide." I cannot understand adding three columns at once. On our 
arriving at the pier, all was commotion. 



FECTTLIABITIES AIO) IDIOMS. 

L IN THE CLASSIFICATION, USES, AND PROPERTIES 
OF WORDS AND SENTENCES. 

A« The same Wokd as different Parts of Speech. 

What is (1.) An interrogative pronoun ; as, " What do you see ? " 

(2.) A eompound relative ; as, " He received wJtat he wanted.'* 

(8.) An interjection ; as, " What ! have you come ? " 

(4.) A limiting a/^ective ; as, " He gave me what books I 

needed." 
(6.) An adverb; as, "The enemy having his country wasted, 

wJuU (oartlv) by himself, and wh^ {partly) by the sol 

diers, nndeth succor in ^o place." 



That is (1.) A eubortUnaie oonmnction ; as, <' I know that he is faith- 
ful." 

(2.) A relative pronoun ; as, " An idler is a watch that (which) 
wants both hands." 

(3.) A limiting at^ective ; as, « That book is soiled.'* 

At is (1.) Part of a compound jtw^pon^ibn ; as, ** ^ to that, said fht 

pendulum.' 
C2). A. etjibordinate xmnective, when it denotes, — 
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(a.) Marnier; as, <* Speak at you think." 

(6.) Compariaon qfegvaUiy; as, <' He ia <u laige at hia 

faro^er." 
(c.) T^ime ; as, *< I arrived cw (iwlieii) he was taking his 

leave." 
(dL) Came or rwwon ; as, '* A» fsinoe) a yonth was their 

leader, what could they do ? " 
(«.) Corretpondence ; as, '' A» the door turneUi on its 

hinges, so doth the slothful man upon his hed." 

NoiB — Besides the above ums, it takes the place of tbe relative praoonn (though 
never properly a relative) after tuck, taau, aad najqr > as, '* Such as I have, gi\e I 
antothee.** 

(8.) A mere index of apportion, or of apecoliar relation of 
some Dropertyto its object ; as, ** Tne moon as satellite 
attend." ''They regarded him or innocent" 
BvT is (1.) A oothrdinate oor^uncUon ; as, '' He is not sick, but hant/' 
(2.) A preposition i as, " They gave him all but (except) one.'* 
(3.) An adverb; as, " We saw him but (only) twice." 
Much i^ (1.) A noun ; as, ** Where mucAis given, much is required." 
(2.) An eu^eetive; as, ** Much ado is made." 
(3.) An adverb; as, " I was much pleased with the visit." 
FoK is (1.) A subordinate connective ; as, '* The battle ceased along the 
plain,./br the bard had sung the song of peace." 
(2.) A, preposition ; as, *' The soldier fought ^or glory." 

KoTB. — Tbe tame is trae of nfter^ htfon, tbue, UU, untO, &e. 

Whbk is (1.) An interroffotive adverb ; as, ** When did you arrive ? " 

(2.) A subordinate connective; as, *' When sinners entice thee, 
consent thou not." 

NoTB. — The same is true of all tbe fnterrogativeB; as, «Jksre, wikf, Jkew, dec, dbe. 



EXEBCISE. 

Parse thefoUowinff words : — '> 

What I have you but one book for me ? I knew that that was the tree 
that was girdled. As you have what you will need for the present, I shall 
gyre much of what remains to your sister as a reward. All but three of 
these rivers are navigable ; but you must recollect I shall teU you this but 
once ; for it is unpleasant to repeat. . 



B* The samb Part of Speech in Different Re».a 
TioNS AND Uses. 

I • The noun may be used, — 
{a.) Am a noun. 

(I.) In the nominative as subject; as, ** Kings rdgn." 
(2.> In the nominative as attribute ; as, " He is a pupil." 
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(8.) In the nommatlTe in apposition ; as, *< G^eorge the Ain^ reigned.** 
(4.) In the bominatiYe indq[>endent ; as, " 0, George^ the king." 
(6.) In the poBsessire always as a modijier; as, " David's harp." 
(6.) In the objective as sv^fect of an infinitiye ; as, " I told John 

to go." 
(7.) In the objective as attHbuie after an infinitire ; as, *< I took It 

to be John.*' 
(S.) In the objective after a transitive verb ; as, '' He writes letters** 
(9.) In the objective after a proposition; as, " He sits upon a sofa,** 
(10) In the objective in apposition ; tAy "They visited John the 

printer,** 

(3.) As an atffeetive, or cu^ectively, 
(1.) Without a /ir^pon^ion; as, "A^o/tfpendL" "Asaf^y lamp." 

NoTB — NounB tbos used shoald be called acUectivea. In many languages tb^ 
Boaergo eome change of tennination, and in some instances in our own ; as, ** A 
hroien gate." But we say, " A bnus kettle." Bo, ** A golden censer," but nevei 
'' \ goktem watch." See " Idiomatic Constmctiona.** 

(2.) With 9i preposition; as, " A man oftoisdom ** ssA wise man. 
(c.) As an adverb, or adverbiaUy. 

(1.) Without a preposition; as, *' He did it four times a day,** 

NoTS. — In sQch constractions, it is customary, but scarcely necessary, to aapposi 
B preposition understood. 

(2.) With tk preposition ; as, *< He labored with assiduity. 

Si The pronoun may be used, — 

(a.) T7te pebsonal in aU respects like the noun, 

(6.) The BBiiATiVB and interbooative the same, unth the except 
turn that they can never be used in apposition, and the reUUive set* 
dom, if ever, as predicate nominative, 

3. The adjective may be used, — 

(a.) As an ae^'ective, 
(1.) To Umit or qualify a noun ; as, " Good men." 
(2.) To denote a predicated quality ; as, " He is wise,** 

(6.) As a noun, 

(1.) Wholly as a noun, (a.) When it is taken abstractly: as, " Good- 
ness,** ** Virtue;** (o.) When it receives the plunl ending; as, 
« The blacks are abused." 
(2.) To stand as a noun, when the latter represents some indefinite 
person or thing; as, "The wicked,** "The good,** "The 
true,** 
\e ) As an adverb, or adoerbiaOy, when by enallage it qualifies a verb ; 
as, " They fall successive, and successive rise ; " or when in the 
predicate it expresses a q^di^r which tha subject acquires by 
means of an action ; as, "The bread was baked fn^t^vtn ; " that it 
the bread became brown by means of baking. 
17 
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A* The verb may be used, — 

(a.) Am a predicate, in the Tarioiu firms, modet, tentm', «. 
here, and pereom. 



(ft.) AMt 

(1.) fVhoUjf 90, with some aabstaatiTe termination, whei t&ken 

abe^aetly; aa, «« ifow." " MovemeiU:* « .Art," «« AcUoff." 
(2.) PartiaUf to, when it haa the meaning and limitationa of the 

▼erb, with the construction of the noun ; n,** Toeee the etm 

Sspleaaant" « &0ty^ eA« nm ia pleasant" (See Rules XYI. 

and XYU.) 
(c.) Am 4m atlfeetive, when theactiontM asewned of the wbfeet, 

(1.) It may be wholly an at^ectite ; as, *< A floating population.'^ 
(2.) Partially to, when it has the construction of the adjectiTC 

and the limitations of the verb ; as, " The flag floaHng m (he 

breeze." (See Bule XY II.) 

NoTv.— Tb« Teibal ihnui can be put in all the rslatioiis of the nouii, except tbt$ 



ff. The adVerb is used, — 

(a.) To UnUt a verb, adjective, or ether adverb; as, " Speak dtstinci' 
ly.** '< He was oei^y dulL" " He moves too slowly." 
(ft.) Sometimee, though not properly, as an cUyeetive ; as, " Thine ofUn 
infirmities." 

0* Prepositions are used^ — 

(a.) To show relations; as, " The lore of truth." 
(ft.) As adverbs, " WUl you walk in f " 

(c.) Rarely as at^ectives; as, "The above quotation.*' '*The rain is 
o'er^ 

T. Conjunctions are used simply as connectives, 

8. Inteijections are used to expresf utMtions, 

Bbm.— > Any word, whatever be its classification, when used merely •■ 
a word, is a noun. The same may be said of a group of words 

C* The same Word, Element, or Sentence in its 
Different Properties.* 

A word may be considered, — 
(a.) AjS the representative of a BOJTS-D. 

(1.) It mav be classified as a monosyllable, dissyllable, trisyllable 
polysyllable, 

• The object of this division if to present, at a glance, tiie dUftrent metiiods whiek 
■lay be reeorted to, in order to give interest and variety to drill ezeidses in laoguage^ 
The study uf language becomes dull and diy when parsing alone is attended to. The 
leacber may leaoit to any or all of tbeee methods. 
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(2.) It may be analyzed into its syllablea. The accented syllable 
may be pointed out. As an exercise on accent, the syllables, 
in turn, may be accented by the pupiL 

(8.) Each syllable may be separated into its votoel and comonawt 
elements, and each may be described. 

(6.) ^ to tto FOBMATION. 

(1.) It may be simple, derivative, or compofoid, 

(2.) If deriyatiTe, or compound, it may be analyzed into its primH' 
Uve part or parts, its prefixes and suffixes. The effect of each 
may DO given, and all the aUerations, or changes, which the parts 
undergo. 

^6.) As to its MEANING OT USE. 

(1.) What part of speech is it ? Why ? Is it erer used as any 
other part of speech ? Giye an example. 

(2.) Parse it. Now, suppose it to be changed in any of its modifi- 
cations, as number, person, gender, case, mode, tense, voice, 
degree of comparison ; what other changes in the sentenoe 
must take place to correspond ? 

8.) Change its relation in the sentence, or construct another sen- 
tence in which it shall be either a different part of speech, or 
in a different relation. 

(<!.) As to its &ELATION in construction, 

(1.) Is it a principal or a subordinate term, or is it both ? 

(2.) Point out its principal term; point out its subordinate term. 
Read it with each. 

(3.) Is its relation represented or unrepresented f If represented, . 
point out the relation-word, and describe it. Read it with its 
superior term, omitting the relation-word, thus : " Trees gar^ 
den ; ** then read it, inserting the words, ** Trees oftJ^e garden." 

(«.) As to the number of functions it performs, 

(1.) Does it perform but one office, requiring but one rule of syn- 
tax, or does it perform two or more ? How many rules are 
applied in parsing a personal pronoun ? A relative pronoun ? 
Tne reUtive what, when placed before its antecedent t 

(2.) EKplain it in all its Amctions. 

'J.) As to its APPLIOATION. 

(1.) Is it correct in its application, or it is misapplied f 

(2.) Is it elegantlg applied, or has it merely a plain or corunon ap* 

plication ? 
(3.) Is it -aaeAJlguraiiv^f What is the figure ? 
(4.) Is the word modem or antique t as, ** Feteh '' s brina* 

" Wist " = Anoto. " Let " = hinder, 
(5,) Is it low, vulgar, or provincial t If so, give the correct word. 
(6.) What other word has nearly the same application ? Substfr 

tute it, and point out the difference. 
(7.) Can the expression be improved ? If so, improve it. 

An element may be considered, — 
(a.) As a whole. 

(1.) If it is ft single ibord, it may then be parsed; if a 
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€itm$$, it nay flnt be puied m if it wen oba word, hj caUliiff 
it 9ubttantive, wyeetifje, or adverbial, aa the ceee may be, ano 
by giving its ooiiBtnKctio& aa if it were a single part of speeek. 

(2.) ItareUUiom may be giren, whether lubordinate or principal; 
also its antecedent or subsequent term. 

(8.) It maj be tnuuftrmed by expanding or vJtfridgmg it, and in its 
transformed state it may be regarded, as a whole, S9uiea2an< to 
the element in its former state. 

(i.) AMwmpimdofpmrU. 

(1.) If it is a pAmM, point out the eonneetiTe and olirjeet. 

(2.) If it is a elame, point out the eonnective, and analyse the elaiue. 

(80 If it is eoH^piex^ point out and dispose of the hatia, then the 

term depending upon this, then the next, and the next, in tiie 

eider of dependence. 
(4.) If it is compound, point out its eomponent parts, and dispose 

of them separately, giving ilrst tiieir rdation (coordinate) to 

each other, and tnen their common relation (subordinate) to 

the tsrm on which they depend. 
(6.) If it is trantpoeed, restore it to its natural position. 
(6.) UeU^pHoai, supply the ellipsis. 

(7.) If inoorrecUy contdruOed, point out the error, and coireet it. 
(8.) If it is left blank, or given as an exercise to be constructed, 

construct it, in the rekdUm^ form^ condition^ or modifieaUtm 

required. 

A $entenee may be considered, — 
(a.) Jm a whole. 

(1.) Is it dedarathe, interrogoHve, iit^peraiive, or exehmaioryt 

(2.) Is it eimple, complex, or compound f 

(8.) Is it cloee or 2ooMin its structure? 

(4.) TVofi^bfyii it from declarative to tntefrogaiioe, ftc ; from com 
pound to complex, &c. 

(6.) Am eomppied of parte. 

(1.) Analyse it into its elements. 

(2.) Trace the relation of the most remote word up to the subject, 
or the relation of the subject down to the most remote term, 
pointing out all the connectives or relation-words. 

(8.) Reconstruct the sentence ; take some other noun or pronoun, 
standing in a remote relation, and make that the subject, or 
change it for the purpose of improving the arranffement, tindy, 
or harmonif of its parts. 

(4.) Construct a sentence so as to make it represent a eeene or men- 
tal picture, relating to doude, dew, vapor, raini & meadow, a 
valley, a stream of water, Kjlower, 9, flock ofbirde, &o., &o., &e. 

Nora. — By exercises varied as above, and tai many other ways, sDeb as the If«- 
fenuity of the teacher will fluggeet, tlie whole sul^ea of langiiaie may be made in- 
teiuely interesting to children, it will be well, at length, to analyze whole paragraphs 
taito th^ aentences whicb compose them, pointing out the relation of each lentenoe 
Id the general thought. 
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XL PECULIARITIES IN THE FOKM, CONSTRDCTION, 
AND APPLICATION OF WORDS. 

These pecuHaritles are called Jigurea, KJiguurB is a ieviation from tha 
ordinary^/brm, oonsbrwtion^ and application of a word. Hence figures ara 
diTided into those of Etymology, Syntax, and Rhetorie. 



FIGURES OF ETYMOLOGY. 

A figure of Etymology is a deviation from the ordinary 
form of a word. 

Figures of Etymology consist either in a defect, an exceu, or a change, 
in some of the elements of a word. 

Apharesis cuts off a letter or syllable from the beginning 
of a word ; as, ^ gainst^ 'g^n^ for against , began. 

Syncope removes a letter or syllable from the middle of a 
•eord ; as, 6*er^ e'er, lov^d^ for over^ ever, loved. 

Apocope cuts off a letter or syllable from the end of a 
word ; as <A% <Ao% for the^ though. 

Prosthesis adds a letter or syllable to the beginning of 
a word ; as, odowo, enchain, for down^ chain, 

Epenthesis adds a letter or syllable to the middle of a 
word ; as, preventative, retrac/ation, for preventive^ retrac' 
Hon, This figure seldom occurs in English. 

Paragoge adds a letter or syllable to the end of a word ; 
as, withouten, bounden, for without^ bound, 

Synaresis contracts two syllables into one ; as, thouVt 
'/M, for thou arty it is, 

IHctresis separates two vowels which otherwise mighl form 
a diphthong ; as, coordinate^ zoology. 

Tmesis separates a compound word by inserting a word 
between its parts ; as, to u« wardy for toward us, 

EXERCISE. 

Voint out thejigures in the JbUowing examplet : — 
Around *gan Marmion wildly stara. 
17 • 
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The lamps shone <ftir fiui women and braTe utn 
Did ye not hear it ? No: 'tioiw hut the wind. 

'Ti» mine to teach VC inactiye hand to reap 
Kind nature's bounties, o V the globe ^£Wd. 

O^whaPt the matter ? whaf9 the matter ? 
What ufi that ails young Harry Gill ? 

A heart has throbbed beneath that leathern breast. 
And tears adown that dusky cheek have rolled. 

He led, I wot, llie softest way to death, 

And taught wUhautm pain and strife to yield the breath. 

WTktU fif/wm would yov emptoy to render the fdUowmg Hum lor 

It i$ the sunset of life gives me mystical lore. 

For iM haoe sworn, by our countries assaulters, 
By the ▼iigins they Kane dragged from our altars 

And eeery tempest howling over his head 
Renders the savage wilderness more wild. 



PIGURBS OF SYNTAX. ^ 

A figure of Syntax is a deviation from the ordinary ct^^ 
9truetian of a word. 

Figures of Syntax consist in a defect, an exeete, or a change in some of 
the etements of a sentence. 

EUipsis is the omission of a word, phrase, or clause, 
which is necessary to complete the construction ; as, *' We 
were absent [during] one day." 

It should be understood that the words omitted by this figure as truly 
belong to the sentence, grammatically considered, as those which are 
expressed. They are omitted for rhetorical effect, uiat is, to render the 
sentence more agreeable and forcible. 

Ellipsis generally takes place, — 

1, In codrdinate constructions, to avoid the repetition of 

some common part ; as, — 

" There are some who write, [and who] talk, [and who] think so much 
about vice and [abouti virtue, that they have no time to practise eitha 
the one or the other.*' 

2. tn certain sutordinate constructions, especially those 

which denote comparison, for the same reason ; as, — 

** Revenge is a stronger feeling than gratitude [is.] *' *< Our minds art 
•s different as our faces [are.] ** 
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3. Li certiin idiomatic constructions : — 

(1.) In elements of the first class — the subject of imperatiTe sen- 
tences ; as, " Go [thou.] " " Awake [ye.] " The noun after adjectives 
or after the ^ssessive case ; as, " The violent [persons] take it by force." 
** This book is mine" L'e., my book, 

(2.) In elements of the second class. The connective may be omitted. 
Examples. The to before the indirect object ; as, " He gave [to] me a 
book.** The to of the infinitive after Wrf, dare, let, make, hear, need, feel, see. 
To or unto after Uke, near; as, like [to] his father, near [to] the house. 
Dicring, over, for, in, or on, before noims, denoting time, the measure of 
distance, magnUude, or excess ; as, " They left [on] Monday." " They 
travelled [through] twenty miles." 

The object may be omitted ; as, ** The leaves were scattered around 
[us.] " La such cases, the preposition is usually called an adverb. 

(3.) In elements of the third class. The connective may be omitted 
in substantive clauses in the olgective ; as, " My heart whispers [that] God 
is nigh." In adjective clauses when the relative is in the objective : as, 
** The paper [wluch] we purchased is damaged." " The house [whichj we 
went to stands on a hill." 

TAtf stdffect and copida in expressions like '* If fit is] possible, if neces- 
sary, if convenient, when agreeable, while absent,^ &c. 

The whole clause between as and if, as and though ; as, '< He seemed as 
[he would seem] if [ho- were] deranged." 

4. In exclamatory sentences, in responsives^ in inscrip' 
HonSy and titles ; as, " [It is] strange f " " Whom did you 
see ? [I saw] George." '* [This is] the New Testament." 

Pleonasm is the use of superfluous words ; as, '^ I know 
thee who thou art?'* 

Pleonasm is the opposite of ellipsis, and may be said, in general, to take 
place where ellipsis should, but does not, take place. 

Pleonasm takes place, — 

(1.) "When the same idea is repeated in the same or in different words ; 
as, " Verity, verily, I say unto you." ** All ye inhabitants of the world, 
and awellers on the earth,** 

(2.) When a noun is introduced into a sentence, and then immediately 
represented in the same relation by a pronoun ; as, ** Now Harry he had 
long suspected." 

(3.) When a noun or any other word is repeated in the same relation 
for tho purpose of modifying it ; as, <* That great God whom you see me 
daily worship : — ♦ — ♦ — that God who created the heavens and the earth ; 
— — ♦ — ♦ — this God who has done all these ereat things — ♦ — ♦ — this 
great God, the Creator of worlds, of angels, ana men, is your Father and 
Friend." 

Enallage is a change of one part of speech for another. 
CMT some modification of a word for another ; as, " They fall 
mccessive [\y] and successive [ly] rise." So when a singlo 
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individual says, ^ We have done so and so/' he uses the 
plural number for the singular. 

llyperhaton is the transposition of words ; as, ^ While Jts 
song rolls the woodM along.^ 

EXERCISB. 

CoitktM, 1 am a soldier, I, 

Older in practice, abkr than younelf 
To make conditiona. 

Brutus. Go to ! you're not, Cassiua. 

Cku, I am. 

Bnu I say you are not. 

WriUorrtpeai the foUowinff, leaving out all taordi which may &e camlb^ 

If it IS poasible, I will come. What would be the consequence though 
wetaziy? 

TeU what figures occur m (he fdUawng exampUe't^' 

ilnxibti«/v did we watch eveiT morement. Ikark burned the candle. 
For Benara dloM attended at his heels. Sometimes with early mom, he 
mounted gan. Seven curding planets we behold. He speaks asifh» wen 
■ick« Say, buist theg borrowed from her father's wounos these drops f 



FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 

A figure of Rhetoric is a deviation from the ordinxry 
applicati&n of a word ; it is commonly called a trope. 

Metaphor gives to an object the appropriate name of 
another object, on account of a resemblance between them ; 
as, '' Man I thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear.'' 

Simile is a formal comparison, introduced by like^ cls^ or 
90 ; as, ^^ He shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of 
water." 

An Allegory is a continued metaphor, forming a kmd of 
parable or fable. For examples, see Pilgrim's Progress. 
See also the eightieth Psalm. 

Personification attributes to inanimate objects some of 
Ihf qualities of living beings ; as, " The sky saddens with 
the gathered storm " 
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Metonymy is a change of name ; as, " You will address^ 
the chair ; " i. e., the president. 

Vision represents imaginary objects as real and present 
to the senses * as, — 

** See lofty Lebanon his head advance ; 
See nodding forests on the mountains dance/' 

Synecdoche is the use of a part for the whole, or the whole 
for a part, as a sail for a ship, a roof for a house, the 
head for the person. 

Irony is the use of a word for its opposite ; as, ^ He was 
as virtuous as Nero ; ^'* 4too ^ls vile as Nero. 

Antithesis is the placing of contrary- or opposite objects in 
contrast ; as, *^ Immortal, though no more ; though fallen^ 
great:' 

Hyperbole magnifies or diminishes an object beyond the 
truth ; as, ** Rivers of water run down mine eyes, because 
they keep not thy law.'' 

Exclamation is used to express some strong emotion of 
the mind ; as, ^^ O the depth of the riches both of the wis- 
dom and the knowledge of God ! " 

Interrogation is used to express a strong affirmation under 
the form of a question ; as, '^ Hath he said it, emd will he 
not do it?" 

Apostrophe is a turning off from the subject to address 
some other person or thing ; as, ^^ Death is swallowed up in 
victory. O Death, where is thy sting ? O Grave, where is 
thy victory? " 

Climax is a series of members in a sentence, each rising 
in importance above the preceding. 

EXAMPLE. 

•< What hope is there remaining of liberty, if whateyer is their pleasure 
it is lawful for them to do ; if whatever it is lawful for them to do, they 
are able to do ; if what they are able to do, they dare to do ; if what they 
dare to do, they really execute ; and if what they execute is no way offisn- 
■if« toyou?" 
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EXERCISE. 

Fm>^ Old ths Jlgtam in the following :— 

" Tet at thy call the hardy tar yunmed, 
Pakf but intrepid; Bad, but tmmbdued.** 

He haa at laat assomed the scepire. The power of appointment is Tested 
In the crown. The garrison wasput to the $tpord. In the sweat of thj 
hce shalt thou eat uy bread. Tne tea taw it and fled. Joseph is a fruit- 
Ibl bough. Devotion is a delicate and tender pla$a. A yirtnous man, 
slandered hr evil tongues, is like a diamond obscured by smoke. I will be 
to her a wail of fire. What ailed thee, O thou iea^ that thou fkddettt 
Ther are ewifter than eaglee, they are s^ron^sr than hone. Read I Kings, 
ZTiii. 27, and. expUin the figure. Canst thou by searching find out God ? 
Canst thou find out the Almighty unto perfection ? "WDat a piece of 
work is man I how noUe in reason ! how infinite in faculties ! in action, 
kow like an angel 1 in apprehension, how like a God. 
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Mora.— Tbs following examples ars intended to draw the sttention of the teaeli- 
er Id die ▼arioii^ Idiomatle peculiarities in the coostractions which follow certain 
wwds or fonns of words, snd not to be a complete system which exhaiutethe sal^oet. 

1. Th^ perfect tenses^ and generally the tenses of the 
progressive form, are followed by some phrase or clause 
used to specify the time to which they relate ; as, '^ I had 
finished my letter before you camey 

2. The comparative degree is followed, — 

(1.) By an adverbial elauee introduced by than, when both tiie oompsied 
objects are distinctly named ; as, " The 09% is taller than the oak [is.j ** 

(2.) By a phraee (preposition of) when one of the compered objects is 
distinctly named, ana the other is involved in a general term wluch in- 
cludes both ; as, " The ath is the taller of the two treee." 

3. The superlative degree is followed by a phrase, (prep, 
of,) and shows a comparison between a single object dis- 
tinctly named, and all other objects with which it is com- 
pared ; as, " Achilles was the bravest of the Greeks^ 

4. Many adjectives, as able^ unable^ — necessary y unneces* 
gary^ — desirablSj undesirable,, — agreeahle^ disagreeable^ 
6ic.y are followed hy an infinitive^ or a preposition and its 
object^ when in the positive degree. When in the compara- 
tive or superlative, they are also followed hy the construc- 
tion required by the above rules, (3 and 4, above ;) as, 
" George was unwilling to torite.^^ " George was more un 
willing to torite than his sister."*^ 

5. The verb ^^ to be,'' when used to predicate existence 
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(^nd not as a copula,) is generally preceded by the expletive 
* there," and followed by its subject ; as, " There was light." 
When such a proposition is abridged, the expletive remains 
IS, " God said, Let there be light/' " There being no provis 
ions, we were compelled to leave." " I am not sure of ther 
^ing a supply." 

6. The verbs tell^ teach^ say, vnsh, declare, order, and, in 
^ncral, those which denote some state or act of the mind, 
dr some declaration or statement, are generally followed, — 

(1.) By a tubattmtive clause; as, " I say, that he was angry ^* 
(2.) By a personal ckject and an injiniiive, which together are equiyalent 
to a substantive clause abridged ; as, " I told him to stop." 

7. It is always placed at the beginning of a sentence 
whose subject is an infinitive, (with or without its objective 
subject,) OT 0. substantive clause, when the infinitive or clause 
is placed after the predicate ; as, " For you to leave me would 
be unkind " = // would be unkind for you to leave me, 
" That this measure will prevail is quite Certain " = It is 
quite certain that this measure tDill prevail. 

This idiom usually prevails when an objective clause be 
comes the subject by changing the preceding verb into the 
passive voice ; as, " I believe that the resources of this coun- 
try win go on increasing from year to year " = It is be- 
lieved that the resources, &c. 

Another idiom in which " it " introduces a sentence occurs 
when we wish to bring forward a person or thing with em- 
phasis. Instead of saying, " Arnold betrayed his country," 
we say, " It was Arnold that betrayed his country." 

8. Had before rather, as lief, and as well, seems to be an 
auxiliary with the present tense, instead of the past participle 
of the verb ; as, ^^ I had rather he a dog, and hay the moon." 
*' I had as lief go as stayJ*^ " You had as well $top.^^ Pres- 
ent usage substitutes would. Still these expressions are often 
found, and are to be disposed of. It seems most probable 
that what we call the present tense of the verb was original- 
ly ah infinitive governed by had ; as, *' I had to go^^' '^ 
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had io wnte ; ^* but when the comparative rather^ or as lief^ 
was inserted, the ** to ^* was dropped ; as, ^' I had rather go^^ 
** I had 09 lief wrUe,'' ''You had as well goJ* Wotddy in 
the expressions, '' Would to God,'* ^ Wotdd God it were 
ro," is a principal verb, equivalent to desire^ or wish. It is 
past in form, but present in meaning. 

9. The forms resulting from abridging dependent clauses 
afford many idiomatic difficulties. Most of these are ex- 
plained under ^ Abridged Propositions.*' The following are 
some of these forms : — 

(1.) A predicate noun follows the infiaitiTe, or participle of the copnla 
without a suljject, or with the subject changed to the possessiTe ; as, ** To 
be a good wnier requires much practice.'* Mere writer must be considered 
In the nominathre, unless we supply the words, "for one" before it: if 
such were the constroction, it would be in the objectiTe. « I have no fear 
of his beixiff an idler," Here nothing can be supplied to control the case 
of idler. It was nominaliTe before me dause was abridged, and nothing 
has changed its case. 

(2.) " Give me something to fasten the door vnth" Here it is not ap- 
parent how wtk should be din>osed of. This idiom results from abrid^ina 
the following proposition in Italics : " Giye me something with toh»eh I 
may f oaten the door '* » Qiye me something with which to fasten the 
door = CHye me something to £uten the door with [which]. 

(8.) Contrarf to the general rule, the oonnectiye of the dependent clause 
is retained in such expressions ; as, I know not what to do, where to go^ 
when to stop, how to wait, with what to write, with which to remain; and 
in the abore example, which, the subsequent term of the relation expressed 
by toithf musi be supplied. 

10. Some difficulty arises from the facility with which, iii 
English, a noun, without change of form, can be used as an 
adjective ; as> ** An iron bar." ** A variety store." Re- 
specting such cases, it should be observed, — 

(1.) That though the noun is used like an adjective, it is qualified (not 
hy an adyerb, as is the case with a real sidjective, but) by an adjective ; as, 
« A high prcMwe engine,** not *♦ A high engine ; " nor " A highly pressure 
engine." 

(2.) That this idiom may lead to ambiguous expressions, which can be 
avoided only by making a compound word of the two which should b^ 
united ; as, " A white oak pail." *< A white mountain moose.*' Is it ** a 
white oak-pail," or " a white-oak pail " ? "A white mountain-moose,'* 
or ** A white-mountain moose *' ? It often happens that the defining noun 
Is loined to the other by a hyphen, thus forming a compound noun : as, 
"Aam-door." •* J?rfc*-walk.'* 

(3.) That sometimes a noun has an adiective termination, and then both 
forms may be used as adjectives, yet with very different effects ; as, " A 
wooden house;" "A wood house." "A goldm harvest;" "A gold 
harvtst" 
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(4.) That the noun thus used must be in the singviar number ; as, '* A . 
horse power," not " A horses power/* " A foot pole," not '* A feet pol6." 

(r5.) That this last rule is observed even though a numeral adjective, 
which would othenvise require the following word to be plural, is added ; 
as, " A. forty horse power," not ^^ K forty hortes power." 

(6.) That it is observed even in words which, otherwise used, have no . 
singular form ; as, " -Bowc^complaint," not " Bowels-comphdat" " Spen» 
tacUB-mBkeT,** not " Spectctcles-makeii" 

11. A very forcible idiom arises froiji the formation of an 
adjective out of a participle combined with some other word ; 
AS, uninteresting^ unimpeached^ labor-savings heaven-ds' 
icended. These words must be regarded as adjectives, and 
not participles, since they have no corresponding v^ijrbs. * 



IV. THE STRUCTURE OP SENTENCES. 

In sentences containing more than one proposition, two 
kinds of structure prevail — the loose^ and the periodic^ or 
compact, « 

A hose sentence is one in which the parts are related in 
thought, but are wholly independent of each other in con- 
struction ; as, ** Thre^ days they mourned over Carthon ; 
on the fourth, his father died.'' 

Rem. 1. — The parts of a loose sentence are called its memben. The 
nembers of a loose sentence may be simple^ complex^ or compound; as, 
' In the narrow plain they lie, and a dim ghost defends their tomb." 
* On that rising ground, where the green turf looks black with fire, yes- 
terday stood a noble mansion ; the owner had said in his heart. Here will 
I spend the evening of my days, and enjoy the fruit of my years of toiL" 
" My name shall descend with mine inheritance, and my children's children 
shall sport under the trees which I have planted." 

Rem. 2. — The loose sentence is to be found chiefly among compound 
sentences. 

A compa.A sentence, sometimes called close, is one in 
which the parts are closely united both in thought and con- 
struction ; as, " Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him." 

Rem. 1.— Compact sentences may be either complex or compound; as, 
'* In order to succeed in their enterprises, it is necessary that they should 
put on, at least, the appearance of virtue." " Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto 
?t>n '• 

18 
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Rm. 1. — Bo^ looM ftnd eomiHiet MnteoMS may hvrt eonnectiTM to 
aomhiiw their parts. When the eonnectiTe ia expressed, the union of the 
parts is eonsidered closer than when it ia omitt«is and when oonelatiTes 
an oaedv tiie union is still doser. 

Rm. S. -»In cttering a loose sectenee, the Tvdee ahonld fidl at the end 
of each member * in uttering a compact sentence, the Toioe should be kept 
^ till the dossL 

£X£RCIS£S. 
Ftrint md lAe Jboas and th» eompaei u nU nea in the foUowing exam- 

Homing rose in the east; the blue waters rolled in tight If the war 
afaottld be unsuccessful, you will aggravate existing evils ; if successful, 
▼our enemy will have no treasure left to give our merchants. The first 
losses will DC confounded with much greater, and be forgotten. 

The ve^ men who cbarsed the Indian war on the detention of the posts 
will call for no other proof than the recital of their own speeches. If 1 
could find words for them, if my powers bore any proportion to my seal, 1 
would swell my voice to such a note of remonstrance, that it should reach 
•Tvy log bouse beyond the ] 
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PUNCTUATION. 

Punctuation is the art of dividing written composition by 
means of points. 

Rex. 1. — Points, are used to separate either sentences or the.elements 
of sentences. The elements, in by far the ^eater number of instances, are 
not separated at alL It is onlT when there is some peculiarity in the ttrtu>- 
twre^ tiM, or condUUm of an element that it is pointed off. Usually, the 
point is emploved where the position of the words may lead to a wrong 
connection or dependence of words, and consequently to a misapprehen- 
sion of the author's meaning : thus the following sentence may haye sot- 
eral meanings according to tne punctuation. James Johnson says he has 
written beautifully, ^unes, Johnson sajrs he has written beautifully. 
James Johnson, says he, has written beautifully. James Johnson says ha 
has written <« beautifully." 

Rbx. 2. —Although a pause is usually made where a point is placed, 
the points mark rather the ienae than the pauses. Sometimes no pause 
whaterer should be made where a comma is required ; as, ^ No, sir." 
« Yes, sir." 

These pomts may be divided into two classes — those 

which separate the demenU of a sentence, and those which 

separate entire sentences. 

The following are the principal marks used in punctuation : — 

The cemana (^), the semicolon (j), the colon (:), the dash 

(— ),.the parenthesis ( ), the period (•), the interrogation 

point (?)« and the exclamation point (!). 



L POINTS USED WITHIN A SENTENCE. 

The Comma. 

The comma is used principally to separate the elements 
of close sentences. 

Three rulea maybe giren for the use of the oomma. 

RxTLB I. When the elements of a sentence are sinqfle^ 
and are arranged in the natural order, they should not 
be separated ; but when any element, whether simple or 
complex, is transposed, loosely connected, or used paren- 
theticaUi^, it should be pointed off. 
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EXAMPLES. 

" 6ttong proofs, not a loud Toioe, produoe oonviotioii. The path of 
fiitue is the path of peace. He lived, as he said, on a vegetable diet 
False delicacy is affectation, not politeness. Intrinsically, the othei 
IS the most valuable. Self-denial ia the sacrifice which virtao must 
make. 

ExAMPUSS to be punctuated according to Rule I, 

Thy rod and thy staff thev comfort me. Whoever firmly prills will be a 
Kood man. light whether it be material or spiritual is the best reformer. 
Ho who teaches often learns himself. Cherish true patriotism which has 
' its root in benevolence. Here comes his body mourned by Mark Antony. 
Study I beseech you to store your minds wiui the exquisite learning of 
former agea. 

(1.) The following words and phrases are pointed off by this rule: 
Again, besidet, moreover, further, fiay, hence, once more, ae yet, first, sec- 
ondiy, iaatly, nameiy, in thort, in truth, in/act, in fine, in general, in par- 
ticular, in the mean time, in the next place, on the contrary, without doubt, 
of course, for the most part, tunc ajui tJten, consequently, accordingly, u»- 
questionalily, iiulisputaoly, &e., &c. 

(2.) The nominative case independent, and several of the interjections, 
are separated by the comma ; since they are not elements of the sentence, 
and consequently are not closely connected ; as. " My sott, hear the in- 
structions of thy father." " For, lo, I will call all the families of the 
kingdoms of the north." 

(3.) When a simple element of the third class is not closely connected, 
or used in a restrictive sense, it is punctuated by a comma, though arranged 
in the natural order ; as, ** He will go, if it is possible,*' 

Examples to be punctuated by the subordinate rules. 

Punctuality is no doubt a quality of high importance. The most vigor- 
ous thinkers and writers are in fact self-taught. Unfortunately he thinks 
too highly of himself. Antonio light my lamp within my chamber. 
Boast not my dear friends of to-morrow. Come eompanion of my toils 
let us take fresh courage. Where thoughts kindle words spontaneously 
flow. Go where a man may home is the centre to which his heart turns. 
It were no virtue to bear calamities if we did not feel them. 

Rule II. When an element is complex^ and considerably 
extended, it should be pointed off by the comma. 

EXAMPLES. 

Remember your own feelini^, in order that you may judge of the feel' 
ings of others. That a 2>eculiar state of the mere particles of the brain 
iHmila beJoUowed by a change of the state of the sentient mind, is truly won- 
derful. \ 

Examples to be pwwtuated according to Rule 11, 

Grace of manners is so essential to rulers that whenever it is neglected 
their virtues lose a great degree of lustre. The more highly we cultivate 
our minds here the better sliall we be prepared for the nobler pursuits of 
the next stages of our existence. It had been better for them not to have 
Known the way of rigliteousness than after they had known It to turn 
k )m the holy oommundmcnt committed to them. 
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(1.) By this nile, the complex snbject of a simple sentence; when long, 
should be separated bj the comma from the predicate as, " The intermu> 
ture of evil tn eociefy, seems to exercise the noblest virtues of tho human 

TOUL*^ 

(2.) The clauses of a complex sentence should be separated by tne com- 
ma, where the subordinate clause is complex, and is not used in a restric- 
tive sense ; as, " We sometimes forget our faults, when we are not reminded 
of them," Abridged claiises generally follow the same rule as complete 
clauses ; as, *' Shame being lost, all virtue is lost." 

(3.) A single noun in apposition with another, is not separated from it 
by a comma ; as, " Paul the apostle ; " but when the noun in apposition is 
limited by several words, the comma should be inserted ; as, ** Paul, the 
apostle of the Gentiles." 

(4.) When a sentence contains several extended adverbial elements, 
phrases, or clauses, they should be separated by the comma ; as, " The an- 
cients separated the com Jrom the ear, by causinff an ox to trample oti the 
theaves. 

{5.) A short expression quoted, or used as a quotation, should be sepa- 
rated by the comma; as, " The first lesson of, a judicious education is. 
Learn to think and to discriminate ; " also the verbs, say, rqply, and the like, 
with their dependent words, introducing a quotation or remark, are usually 
separated by the comma ; as, " Ossian says. Thai sorrow shades the soul of 
Clessammor" 

Examples to be punctuated by tfiesiAordinaU rules, 

A government directing itself resolutely and steadily to the genehil 
good oecomes a minister of virtue. He who sees a building as a common 
spectator contents himself with speaking of it. The WOTd philosopher 
signifies lover of wisdom. The twin sisters Piety and Poetry are said to 
dwell together. Diogenes the Greek philosopher lived in a tub. 

General Washington the first president of the United States was a true 
patriot a genuine lover of his country. The wise and good of every 
name are witii diversitv of gifts but the same spirit striving each in his o^vn 
way to carry society forward into a healthier condition than the i>resent. 

Patrick Henry commenced by saying *< It is natural to man to indulge 
in the illusions of hope.*' 

There is much truth in the proverb " Without pains no gains.*' 

Rule III. When an element is compound, the compo- 
nent parts are generally separated by the comma ; as, " Some 
men mi frequently^ deliberately^ and presumptuously.'^'* 

EXAMPLES. 

Beauty haunts the depths of the earth and sea, and gleams out in the 
hues of the shell and tne precious stone. Speak as you mean, do as 
you profess, and perfonn what ypvi promise. Has God provided for the 
poor a coarser earth a thinner air, a paler sky ? 

Suffering often calls forth our best feelings, and the highest energiei 
of the mind. 

Examples to be punctuated by Rule IL 

Great moral principles pure and generous dispositions cannot be con- 
fined to this or that spot. The true worshipper of beauty sees it in the 
ktwUest flower meets it in every path enjoys it every where. Get justiy use 
soberly distribute cheerfuUv md live eontmtedl^. The one had no more 
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nuon than the ofher to lei^ne at hk fortune and war affainst mankind. 
To be wise in our own eyes to be wise in the opinion of the world and to 
te wiae in the eight of our Creator seldom coincide. 

(1.) When a com]>ound element consists of but two simple elements, 
cne parts should not be separated, unless the oonjimction which connects 
them is understood ; as, ** Peter and JioAn went up into the temple." " A 
Md deeinoe blow was struckl" 

(2 ) When or denotes an altematiTe of words, and not ideas, the two 
connected words should be separated by the comma; as, " The gjtdf, or 
hay, is dangerous." Nearly alhed to this construction is that in which the 
tame word is repeated ; as, " Verily, verity, I say unto you." 

(8.) Two simple elements, so connected as to show opposition or con- 
trast, should be pointed by the general rule ; as, *< Though dem, yet clear** 
••Though/ottM, ^r0a«." 

(4.) If both elements are complex, and considerably extended, or if one 
Is complex and the other is not, the comma may be placed between them. 
This rule applies particularly to the compound predicate ; as, ** He left, 
and took his brother with him." 

(5.) When words are joined in purs, the pairs are separated from each 
other, but not the words composmg tiiem ; as, " Hope smd fiar, pleasure 
and pain, diversify our lives." 

(6.) When the conjunction which connects two elements is omitted, 
tiie comma takes its place ; as, " Thomas is a plain, honest man." So, 
also, when a verb is understood, the comma takes its place ; as, " From 
law arises security ; from security, curiosity ; from curiosity, knowledge." 

(7.) When the connected parts are clauses* whether coordinate or sub 
oroinate, and are closely united, they should be separated by the comma 
as, " Life is short, and art is long." '* I neither knew tohat I wae, when 
I was, nor from whence I cameJ* 

Examples to he punctuated by the eubordinate rule, 

A healtiiy body and a sound mind should be preserved as real blessings. 
Some men would be distinguished in their occupation or pursuit or pro- 
fession or in the style of living or in the di^ty of office or in the glare 
and pride and pomp of power. Truth is fair and artiess simple and sin- 
cere uniform and consistent. A wise man seeks to shine in himself; a 
fool to outshine others. The benevolent man is esteemed ; the penurious 
despised. We are fearfully and wonderfully made. He departed and hope 
departed with him. 



The Colon and Semicolon. 

The colon and semicolon are used chiefly to separate the 
members of a loose sentence 



EXAMPLES. 

Make a proper use of your time ; for .he loss of it can never be re- 
ined. Tne noblest prophets and apostles have been children mce; lisp- 
mg the speech, laughing the laugh, thinking the thought of boyhood. 
Stones grow ; vegetables grow and live ; animals grow, live, and feel 
Cowards die many times ; the valiant never taste of death. 

RsM.. 1. — ^The colon is now but littie used, except before examples fo^ 
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lowixig the expressioiiB m foUowa^ the foUowma exampleafin thete icordlt, 
&c. ; as ;^ " Perform the followiiig exercises : " " He used these words 
Mr. President : ** &c.. It is also used to separate the terms of a pro* 
portion; as, " A : B : : C : D." 

Rem. 2. — When, in a complex sentence, several subordinate clauses 
are united to each other, haying a common dependence upon the principal 
clause, they are sep^ted by the semicolon ; as, " Philosophers assert that 
Nature is unlimited in her operations ; that she has inexhaustible treus- 
ures in reserve ; that knowledge will always be progressive ; and that fu* 
ture generations will continue to make discoveries." 



EXERCISE. 

Insert the ccfMna, the semicolon, and the colon where theff are reared in 
ihefoUowinff examples .*— 

Never value yourself upon your fortune for this is the sign of a weak 
mind. Pope had perhaps the judgment of Drvden but Dryden certainly 
wanted the diligence of Pope. The great tendency and purpose of poetry 
is to carry the mind above and beyond the beaten dusty weary walks of 
ordinary life to lift it into a purer element and to breathe into it more pro- 
found and generous emotion. Write on your slates the following exam- 
ple Mary and John will go. The great and good were there. Endeavor 
to excel much may be accomplished by perseverance. 



TIi6 Dasli and Parenthesis. 

The dash is used where there is a significant pause, an 
unexpected transition in the sentence, or where a sentence 
is lefl unfinished ; as, ^' He sometimes counsel takes — and 
sometimes snuff." " But I must first ." 

Rem. — The dash is now frequently used instead of the parenthesis-, 
as, " The colonists — such is human nature — desired to bum the town in 
which they had been so wretched." 

The parenthesis is used to enclose a part of a sentence 
not necessary to the construction, but in some way ex- 
planatory of the meaning of the sentence ; as, '* Consider 
(and may the consideration sink deep into your hearts) the 
fatal consequences of a wicked life.'^ 

EXERCISE. 

Insert the dash and the parenthesis tohere they are required in the /olhfo 
nff examples: — 

Horror burst the bands of sleep ; but my feelings words are too weak* 
too powerless to express them. T\ e Egyptian style of architecture ses 
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Dr. Pocoek, not^is diseoiines Vut his prints was apparently the mother 
of the Greek. While they wished to please, and why should they not 
wish it. they disdained dishonorable means. If thon art he, so much re 
spectea once but, O, how fallen 1 how degraded 1 



n. POINTS USED AT THE CLOSE OF A SENTENCE. 

The Period. 

The period is used at the close of a declarative or an im- 
perative sentence. It is also used to denote an nhbreviation. 

EXAMPLES. 

Knowled^ is not only pleasant, but useful and honorable. Let what 
you have gained be an impulse to something higher. If you will, you can 
rise. The age of MSS. is, in some instances, known by dates mserted 
in them. I was invited to meet Mr. and Mrs. Clifford. 



EXERCISE. 

Ifuert the period when it is reqtdred in the following exampfes : — 
Truth is the basis of every virtue It is the voice of reason Let its pre- 
oepts be religiously obeyed Never transgress its limits Abhor a falsehood 
I would say to the people, Ton cannot, without guilt and disgrace, stop 
where you are The oration was delivered by J L Thompson, Esq The 
event occurred B C 1001 To R H Dana Jun Esq the well-known author of 
«* Two Years before the Mast," the community are greatly indebted But 
the seasons are not alike in all countries or the same region, for the 
reasons aheady given See Chap VI $ 2 IT 4 p 3S0 



Intrrrogation Point. 

An interrogation point is used at the close of a question , 
as, " Who comes there ? " 

Rem. — When an interrogative sentence is used as a subordinate 
clause, — 

(1.) The interrogation point is employed when the clause is quoted di 
rectly ; as, •* He said. Why do you weep ? " 

(2.) The interrogation point is not employed where tl e clause is quotea 
indirectly ; as, " He asked me why I wept." 



Exclamation Point. 

An exclamation point is used at the close of an exclama' 
lory sentence ; as, " How unsearchable are his ways ! " 
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Bbm.— An exclamation point is often used within a sentence, after an 
uelaniatory expression or an interjection ; as, ** O, Joi^ Supreme 1 whom 
Dien and gods revere ! " ** ! let soft pity touch tiie mind 1 '* 



EXERCISES. 

fnseri ixdemgaltum aatd exclamation poinU when they are reqyiteA 
$n the foUtnoing examplee : — 
Daughter of Faith awake arise illume the dread unknown the chaos 

f the tomb Whither shall I turn Wretch that I am To what place shall 

1 betake myself O Paacal thou wert pure in heart m this world, and now 
thou art in full sight of God. Apostles of liberty what millions attest the 
authenticity of your mission. Did she fall like Lucifer, never to hope 
again To purchase heaven has gold the power Who shall separate us 
from the love of Christ What Kill thy fiaend who lent thee money, for 
asking thee for it The secret I implore : out with it speak discover utter 

Punctuate correctly in all respects the foUotoing examples .— 
VVhat a piece of work is man How noble in reason how infinite in facnl- 
ties in form and moving how express and admirable in action how like an 
angel in apprehension how like a God The air was mild as summer all 
com was off the ground and the skylarks were singing aloud by the way I 
saw not one at Keswick perhaps because the place abounds in birds of 
prey Dr H Marsh F R S &c Bishop of Peterborough b 1757 d 1839 As 
the pupil is often obliged to bend all his faculties to the task before him 
and tears sometimes tall on the page he is stud^g so it is in the school 
of God's providence there are hard lessons in it When the poor victims 
were bayoneted clinging round the knees of the soldiers would my friend 
but I could cannot pursue the strain of my interrogation 



• OTHER MARKS USED IN WRITING. 

Brackets ([ ]) are used when a word or phrase is intro> 
duced for explanation or connection ; as, " He [the teacher] 
thus explained the difficulty," 

The Apostrophe ( * ) is used either to denote the possessive 
case, or the omission of a letter ; as, " John's." " O'er." 

The ^notation Harks ( ^"' ) are used to include a passage 
taken verbatim from some other author ; as, ** He said, * 1 
relinquish my claim. ' " 

The Asterisk (•), the Obelisk ( t ), the Donble Dagger ((). 
and the Parallels ( || ) are used to refer to notes in the mar- 
gin, or at the bottom of the page. Sometimes the SeetiOD 
( ^ ) and the Paragraph ( jf ) are used. Also small letters^ 
or figures, which refer to notes at the foot of the page. 
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The Cant ( A ) is used in writing to show that iome 
letter, woro^ or phrase has been omitted ; as, ** The pencil 
lies ^ the table.'' 

The HTphCD ( - ) is used to separate the parts of a com- 
pound word ; as, ^ Book«binder.*' When placed at the end 
of a line, it shows that a word is divided, the remaining part 
being carried to the next line. 

The BiliMb ( * * * ) ( ) is used to denote the 

omission of certain letters or words; as, "C* • •IL'* 
«K g« 

ThA Bnee i connects a number of words with one com- 
" \ mon term. 

The Index ( ^* ) points to some remarkable psjssage. 

The lectton ( § ) also denotes the divisions of a treatise. 

A Fangnph ( 51 ) also denotes the beginning of a new 
subject 

The vowel marks are the Bisrais ( •• )' pl&co<l over the 
second of two vowels which are separated; the lons 
sound ( - ), placed over a long vowel ; the Breve or Short 
sound (v/ ), placed over a short vowel ; and accents, GraTC 
( \), lento ( Oi vid Circnmflex (a )• 

Bail. --Ilia best pnetieal ezerdsM on aU these in«rlu and points wfll be 
g^en by tiie teacher. Let the papU be reqiiired to construct sentences 
reqniiiiig the use of them ; or let the teacher read from some book, any 
passage which demands the use of them, and let the class be required to 
bssrt tfana in their proper pkees. 
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PROSODY. 

Prosody treats of the laws of versificatioi^. 

VERSE. 

A verse is a succession of accented and unaccented sjl 
lables, constituting a line of poetiy. 

A couplet is the combination of two lines or verses. 
triplet consists of three lines. 

A stanza is the combination of several lines forming a 
division of a poem or song. 

Bbx. — Ferta is sometimefl erroneously applied to a stansa. 

Verse is bf two kinds — rhyme and lilank verse. 

Rhyme is the correspondence of the last sound of one 
verse to that of another. 

Blank verse is verse without rhyme. 

FEET. 

A foot is a portion of verse containing two or more syl- 
lables, combined according to accent 

Am. l.^Thtqtumtii^ of asyllable is the time employed in atteiing 
It. All syllables are either long or ahori. 

Rex. 2. — In Bnglisli, an accented syllable is considered hngf; and an 
unaccented, thmi. 

Rex. 3. —a straight line ( -) over a syllable shows that it is accented, 
and a curved line ( w ) that it is unaccented. 

The principal feet in English are the iambus^ the trochee^ 
the anapast^ and the dactyl. 

The iamhus consists of a short and a long syllable ; as 
" Invite^' " devote;' '• hinign.'' 

The trochee consists of a long and a short syllable ; as, 
" grdtejui;' ** grievo&s:^ 

The anap(ut consists of two short syllables and one lon^ 
one ; as, *' IncdmpUte^^ ** eCudiscend.*' 
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The dactyl consists of one long syllable and two short 
ones ; as, *• posttJvey'^^ " lonelinissJ*^ 

Rbm. 1. — Besides the kinds of feet mentioned above, four others 
sometimes occur — the pyrrAtc and the spondee, the amphibrach and the 
tritfrach. The pyrrhic consists of two short, and the tpotuiee of two long 
syllables ; as, ** fn the (voIb;) '* ** vain man." The amphibrach has tiuree 
syllables, of which the first and third are short, the second is long; as, 
^* eiPiUtUmfnt.** The tribrach consists of three short syllables; aa^ 
••(innuJmfrdbU,'* 

Rbm. 2. — These last four feet are seldom found in English poetry. 
They sometimes mingle with other feet, and give thereby a pteasiog 
▼arlety; as, 

<• Frftm p^alc ( tA peak | the rat- | tlfng crftgs | Smdng. 
Liapt thi I Uve ihun- \ dj^r ! n6t | frOm Onft | lAne dofid." 

Here the first foo^ is a trochee, and the second is a apondee. They ceenr 
In a single Terse oi an iambic poem. 



EXERCISES. 

What fool doet each of the foUowmg words contain:^ 
Absent, control, Tiewing, darkness, complete, correct, glory, reproduce, 
Indite, reconstruct, compose, gloriously, positive, acquiesce, reunite, beau- 
tiful, sweetest, comforter, overcome, churlishness, nourishing, intercede, 
foc^lishness. 

rrejlx one cr more words to the foOowmff, eoasto make a phrase oontut- 
ing of two iambic feet^thua : — 

** A niw sflpply • d^ff at. dTsgr&ce. ficcArd. 

proclaims. odnim^nds. divine. Entreats. 

— r-Mlievea. 

A line consisting of one foot is called monometer ; of two, 
dimeter ; of three, trimeter ; of four, tetrameter ; of five, 
pentameter ; of six, hexameter ; of seven, heptameter. 

Rem. — When a syllable is wanting, the line is said to be eatalectic ; 
when the measure is full, the line is acatalectic ; when there is a redundant 
syllable, it is called hypermeter. 



SCANNING. 

Scanning consists in dividing a verse into the feet which 
compose it 

IAMBIC VERSf . 

k iiaif^f^ tf im»- /uk — monometer : — 
Th«y g6 
To sow. 
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Si ImiibiooftwiJeet'-^diineUr: — 

TO me I tli« rOse 
No longer glows. 

5. Iambic of three feet — trimeter .'— * 

N6 r6y | &1 pAmp | ftdAms 
This &mg of righteousnMS. 

4. lambie of Jbttrjhet^ tetrameter :'^ 

And cold | Sr stiU | th« winds | did blAw, 
And darker hours of night came on. 

D. Iambic ofjitfefeet-^pentameter:^ 

On rift- I M lAcks, I the drflg- I On'sUte | ftbodes, 
The green reed trembles, and the bulrush nods. 

6. lambicofeixfeef-^hexumeter:^ 

Hrs hefirt | Tss&d, | hfe hope | Ts gOne, I 
He sits and mourns in silent grief the 1 

7. Iambic of eeoen feet*^ heptameter :^ 

The I6f- 1 1^ hill, I the hfim- | bie l&wn, | wTth c6un^ I ISss beaA- 1 

ties shine. 
The silent grove, the solemn shade, proclaim thy power divine. 

Iambic of five feet is called heroic verse ; that of six feet 
ia called Alexandrine. 

Iambic of seven feet is commonly divided into two lines — 
the first containing four feet, the second three* This is 
called common metre ; as, 

The lofty hiU, the humble lawn, ^ 

With countless beauties shine ; 
The silent grove, the solemn shade, 

Proclaim thy power divine. 

In long metre^ each line has four iambic feet ; in short 
metre, the first, second, and fourth lines contain three iambic 
feet, the third four. 

Each species of iambic verse may have one additional 
short syllable, thus : — 

1. Relent- I Tng. 

2. UpOn I ft mdun- | taTn. 

3. When 6n ( her Ma- ( ker's bO- | sOm. 

4. Fiftt this I Urge p&r- | cei brings ] yOu ti- | dings. 

6. ESch sub- I stilnce Of } & grief t hdth twen- | ty shad- | Ows. 

6. Thine efe | JOve*s Ught- | ning seems t thf voice | his dread- | (01 

thun- [ der. 

7. HOW gai- I li^ ^ I ver fell I Rnd f^n | yOn sports- \ m&n light | b 

dash- 1 big ! 

19 
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TROCHAIC ^ERSX. 

1. Trcchaie qf one fool: '•^ 

Ch&nf(fng 
Ranging. 

% TiOchaiktifUoofetA:^ 

TAncf I Ti«wlng» 
Joys ensuing. 

Sk TVoehaie of three feet :^ 

Q6 wh^re I gl6rt I waits fhte. 
But when fame elates thee. 

i. TYoehatecffiurfeei:— 

R6undft I h6\f I eftlm d!f- | fushig, 
Loye of peace and lonely musing. 

A. Trochaie ofjhefeei:— 

AU thftt I w&lk fin I ftet Or I ride hi I cbAilAts, 
▲11 that dwell in palaces or gairets. 



On & 1 m6unt5in | sbr^tchcd, b^ | nteih ft | hteit | willAw, 
* ..« -. •.— ''ig biUo^ 



A. TSroehmeifnxfeei:— 
On ft 1 mduntftin | si 
Lay a shepherd swain, and Tiewed the rolling billow. 

In trochaic verse, the accent iis placed upon the odd syllm 

bles ; in iambic, on the even. 

Trochaic verse may take an additional long syllable ; afl| 

1. Wh^e we ] mfiy 
Think and pray. 

^ 2. And at I mftm thPy I play, 

In the foaming'spray. 

3. HeaTing | upward } to the | light. 

i. O'er the I past too I fimdly I wander- ling. 

A. Beared *mid | fkuns and | ISEuiies, 1 knew he | no eom- 1 peen. 

6. Casting | down their | golden | crowns a- ) round the | glassy ).sm. 

ANAFJESTIC VERSE. 

L Arutpoiiio qfonefboi :-~ 

Batlnvfihi 
They complain. 

1 Aruij^BtHeoftwofiet: — 

Wh^re th$ sun | Idres tfi paAse 
With BO fond a delay. 

t. Aftap€Betie of three feet:— 

Fx«m th£ oen- | tr«, fiU rOund | tO th« s«a. 
I*m lord of the fowl and the brute. 
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4. AnapasHc of four feet : — 

At thecldse | df th« day, | wb?n thg hSm- 1 IH U still, 
And mortals the sweets of forg^tfiiliieBS prore. 

In anapsestic verse, the accent falls on every third syllable. 

The first foot of an anapaestic verse may be an iambus } as, 

And mOr- 1 tSls the sweets 1 5f fbrg^t- | ItUnCss prAve. 

DACTYLIC VERSB. 

1. Dactylic ofonsfooit^ 

ChierfaWy, 
Fearfully. 

2. DactyUc of ttoo feet : — 

Fre€ frfim ftnx- | Ktj^, 
Care and satiety. 

5. Dactylic of three feet:^-^ 

Wearing &- | way to hte | youthfQln^ss, 
Loveliness, oeauty, and truthfulness. 

4. Dactylic of four feet: — 

B6ys win «n- I tlcrpSto, I lavish, ftnd | dissTpSte 
All that your busy pate noorded with care. 

Few poems are perfectly regular in their feet The dif- 
ferent kinds of feet are often mingled in the same verse, 
thus : — 

I c6me, 1 1 c6me ; | yff h5ve called I m€ l6ng ; . 

I come 1 O'er the moun* ) tains witn light 1 &nd sOng. 



POETIC PAUSEa 

Besides the pauses required by the sense or grammati- 
cal construction of vei^e, two pauses — the ^na2 and ccesural 
— may also occur. 

The Jinal pause occurs at the end of each line, whether 
die sense requires it or not. 

The casural pause occurs within the line itself, and is 
only a suspension of the voice ; as, 

** Ask for what end — the heavenly bodies shine.** 
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EXERCISES. 

C dk JnKt a Un0 to f kyme with the fittowinff .— 

*' The loldier marched upon the hnrning imd,* 

^ Soft the hreete in yonder tale,** 

** The iMTes aze falling one bj one," 



Uk§jihK4tmg, and tell what kind ofvene It if : — 

" When all thy merdea, O my Qod ! 
My rismg? sonl anireys, 
THxiaported with the View, I'm lost 
In wonder, Ioto, and praise." 

* nrom Oreenland'a ier moaat^na, 

Ftom India's coral strand. 
Where AMc's sunny fountains 

Roll down their golden sand ; 
From many an ancient river, 

From many a palmy plain, 
They call us to deliver 

Tneir land from error's chain." 

** The mom Is up affaan, the de^nr mom. 

With breath all incense, and with cneek all bloov 
Laughing the clouds away, with playful scorn, 
And living as if earth containea no tomb, — > 
And glowmg into day : we may resume 
The march of our existence : and thus I, 

Still on thy shores, fair Leman! may find room 
And food for meditation, nor pass by 
Much that may give us pause, if pondered fittingSj." 

** Hail, holy light, offspring of heaven first bom. 
Or of th eternal co-eternal beam ! 
May I express thee unblamed ? since Ood is light» 
And never but in unapproachM tight 
Dwelt from eternity, dwelt then in thee. 
Bright effluence of bright essence increi^.- 
Or hear'st thou rather pure ethereal streaiQv 
Whose fountain who shall tell ? " 

•* Ye nymphs of Solyma ! be^ the song ; 
To heavenly themes sublimer strains belong. 
The inolisy fountains and the sylvan shades, 
The dreams of Pindus and th' Aonian maida. 
Delight no mors ( O thou my voice inspire, 
Who tcnehed laajj^'s hallowed lips with fire I ** 
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